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WAKE  WAR’S  ALARMS! 


A  SONG  FOR  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY. 


Wake  War’s  alarms  with  all  her  harms, 

We  have  no  fears,  our  Pilot  steers  ; 

O  Jap  and  Jew  and  Afric  true, 

And  the  waking  Isles  of  the  Sea. 

Heard  ye  the  chimes,  in  the  far  Philippines, 

And  the  song  that  rang,  as  the  stripped  men  sang; 
To  Jap  and  Jew  and  Afric  true. 

And  the  rising  Isles  of  the  Sea. 

Ye  Yankee  sons  of  story,  seeking  nor  gold  nor  glory. 
Your  rippling  starry  banner,  ne’er  shall  see  dishonor! 
With  Jap  and  Jew  and  Afric  true. 

And  the  waiting  Isles  ©f  the  Sea. 

And  see  ye  the  token,  sane  and  true-spoken,* 

Of  friendship’s  pledge,  on  red  battle’s  edge; 

So,  Jap  and  Jew,  and  Afric  true. 

And  the  swarthy  Isles  of  the  Sea. 


On  Cuba’s  treach’rous  shore,  false  to  ment  and  more! 
Wake  War’s  alarms;  thunder  her  mighty  arms! 

For  Jap  and  Jew  and  Afric  true. 

And  the  ravaged  Isles  of  the  Sea. 

JOHN  H.  DEY, 

June,  1898. 

*  By  Joseph  CbamberUln,  Colonial  Secretary.  t  Or  Maine. 
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“A11*b  well  that  ends  well"  is  an  old  saying 
that  never  proved  true  more  completely  than  in 
the  last  few  days.  Last  week  we  were  all  wait¬ 
ing  anxiously  for  the  result  of  the  movements 
against  Santiago.  But  they  were  slow,  for  the 
natural  obstacles  were  very  great,  and  the  result 
seemed  far  off.  For  two  days  the  battle  was 
terrific  and  the  object  but  half  attained.  It  is 
at  such  times  that  the  wise  acres  come  round, 
each  one  saying,  "I  told  you  sol"  till  the 
result,  which  came  suddenly,  hushed  their  noisy 
tongues,  proving  the  wisdom  of  the  deliberate 
preparation  that  led  to  a  victory  so  over¬ 
whelming.  Santiago  is  ours,  and  the  Spanish 
fleet  is  destroyed  I 

True,  we  have  been  a  long  time  waiting. 
It  was  on  the  first  day  of  May  that  Admiral 
Dewey  entered  the  harbor  of  Manila,  and  sunk 
every  Spanish  ship.  But  the  second  blow, 
that  was  to  be  struck  here  in  our  American 
waters,  could  not  be  expected  to  have  the  same 
sudden  and  complete  success  for  many  reasons. 
First  of  all,  we  could  not  come  upon  the  enemy 
by  surprise.  Slow  and  sluggish  aa  the  Spaniards 
are,  the  roar  of  Dewey’s  guns  could  not  but 
awaken  them  to  some  degree  of  vigilance,  so  that 
when  Admiral  Sampson  appeared  off  the  South¬ 
ern  coast  of  Cuba,  he  found  the  long  harbor  of 
Santiago  sown  with  torpedoes,  and  the  fleet  on 
the  alert,  and  supported  by  a  Morro  Castle,  and 
many  land  batteries,  with  a  large  and  well  die 
ciplined  army. 

We  do  not  need  to  repeat  what  the  daily  papers 
have  informed  the  public  as  to  the  size  of  the 
army  of  invasion,  and  the  ships  to  transport  it 
hundreds  of  miles,  and  land  the  whole  safely  on  a 
rock -bound  coast.  That  was  enough  to  take  a 
good  deal  of  the  vigor  out  of  the  strongest  men. 
But  then  their  work  was  only  begun.  All  the 
implements  of  war  had  to  be  landed  in  what 
was  almost  a  primeval  forest ;  roads  had  to  be 
cut  through  the  woods,  and  siege  guns  dragged 
through  swamps,  and  over  rocky  heights,  till 
they  could  be  brought  within  the  range  of  the 
city,  which  had  been  preparing  its  defence  for 
weeks.  Every  advantageous  point  bad  been  for¬ 
tified,  and  open  grounds  so  crossed  and  re-crossed 
with  rifle  pits,  and  so  filled  with  soldiers,  that 
the  attacking  troops  seemed  to  be  rushing  into 
an  incessant  blaze  of  fire.  No  wonder  that  they 
fell  fast.  But  their  places  were  instantly  filled 
by  others,  who  rushed  on  over  the  bodies  of  their 
fallen  brothers,  till  the  lines  of  the  Spaniards, 
brave  as  they  were,  grew  thinner  and  thinner 
and  at  last  they  broke  and  gave  way. 

Here  the  battle  might  have  ended  had  not  the 
Spanish  fleet  been  behind  the  land  forces,  throw¬ 
ing  bombs  and  shells  over  the  heads  of  their 
own  men  to  explode  with  tremendous  force  in 
the  ranks  of  our  soldiers.  But  while  thus  help¬ 
ing  the  army,  it  bad  to  look  out  for  itself. 
It  diad  seemed  from  the  very  beginning  a 
strange  movement  that  a  Spanish  squadron  pre¬ 


pared  for  the  sea  should  take  refuge  in  a  harbor 
where  it  could  have  no  room  to  attack'the 
enemy’s  ships.  It  could  only  be  interpreted  as 
an  escape  from  being  destroyed  itaelf.  It  was, 
however,  of  service  when  the  attack  of  our  troops 
was  made  upon  the  city,  as  the  powerful  guns 
of  the  fleet  were  turned  against  our  troops.  It 
was  reported  that  a  single  shell  bursting  in  the 
centre  of  a  company  b  illed  or  wounded  almost 
every  man  I  Had  this  been  continued,  the  siege 
would  have  been  much  prolonged. 


But  as  our  approaches  came  nearer  and  nearer, 
the  ships  themselves  were  in  danger  of  being 
sunk  or  blown  up,  till  the  Spanish  Admiral 
saw  that  his  only  hope  was  to  leave  Santiago  to 
its  fate,  and  take  the  desperate  alternative  of 
running  the  gauntlet  of  the  American  fleet. 
But  hardly  bad  his  ships  showed  their  heads, 
when  the  squadron  of  Admiral  Sampson  closed 
around  them,  and  poured  in  such  a  fire  that  they 
were  soon  in  flames  and  bad  to  be  run  upon  the 
beach  to  be  saved  from  the  destruction  of  ail 
on  board.  Sixteen  hundred  prisoners  were  taken, 
with  the  Admiral  and  the  officers  of  all  the  ships, 
a  defeat  such  as  has  not  been  recorded  in  his¬ 
tory  since  that  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 


This  great  success  on  land  and  sea  does  not 
come  alone.  On  the  very  same  day  that  we 
have  this  tidings  of  the  capture  of  Santiago,  an 
echo  of  victory  comes  from  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  in  that  the  first  expedition  across  the 
Pacific  bad  reached  Manila  1  Here,  too,  we  had 
been  impatient,  and  eomewhat  anxious,  because 
we  did  not  receive  the  intelligence  that  we 
looked  for  two  weeks  ago.  But  our  impatience 
was  simply  because  we  were  cot  informed  of  all 
that  the  first  expedition  was  expected  to  do. 
Had  the  public  been  so  informed,  it  might 
have  defeated  the  whole  plan.  The  object  was 
not  merely,  as  we  in  our  ignorance  suppoied,  to 
go  straight  to  Manila,  but  it  h»d  a  little  side 
business  to  do  on  the  way,  namely,  to  pay  its 
respects  to  another  Spanish  possession,  which, 
though  not  of  great  dimensions,  was  still  worthy 
of  attention.  If  the  realer  will  turn  to  a  map 
of  the  Far  East,  he  will  see  to  the  south  of  the 
Philippines  a  small  group  of  islands,  called  the 
Ladrones,  which  have  no  apparent  value  except 
as  an  outpost,  or  a  coaling  station,  for  which 
probably  it  was  taken  by  the  Americans,  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  now  waving  over  it. 

It  was  cot  a  very  great  conquest,  and  yet, 
small  as  it  was,  it  was  no  doubt  a  sting  to  the 
Spanish  pride,  which  is  so  sensitive  that  it  has 
an  exaggerated  sense  of  the  value  of  anything 
that  belongs  to  them. 


1  was  in  Madrid  in  1886,  and  not  long  before 
the  Spaniards  had  had  a  little  tilt  with  Qer- 
many  about  the  Caroline  Islands,  that  lie  to  the 
south  of  the  LaA rones.  The  Secretary  of  the 
American  Legation  told  me  that  it  was  for  a 
few  weeks  the  absorbing  topic  of  the  capital. 

The  Germans  were  then  aa  odious  as  th» 
Yankees  are  now ;  and  the  Spanish  dons,  as  thejr 
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met  in  the  caf^  end  aet  round  the  little  teblee, 
end  drank  their  coffee  with  brandy  or  abainthe, 
palled  their  long  muetachea,  and  ewore  great 
oatbe,  that  it  periidioua  Germany  ehould  touch 
one  of  those  ialande,  ahe  should  soon  find  out 
that  Spain  was  not  to  be  trified  with;  that  she 
was  still  a  great  European  Power,  ^at  could 
meet  such  an  upstart  among  the  nations  as  Ger¬ 
many  I  Fortunately  after  a  few  weeks  of  this 
fiery  spatter  they  calmed  down  sufficiently  to 
consent  to  submit  the  question  to  the  arbitra¬ 
tion  of  neutral  jrawers,  which  decided  that  Spain 
had  the  prior  right  and  title,  to  which  Germany 
submitted  without  any  display  of  wounded 
pride,  for  she  is  strong  enough  to  support  her 
dignity  even  without  the  possession  of  a  small 
group  of  islands  far  off  in  the  seas  of  Southern 
Asia.  H.  M.  F. 


FAMOUS  6B0UPS. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Ouyler. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  study  to  observe  how 
the  most  remarSable  characters  in  human  his¬ 
tory  have  appeared  in  groups  and  galaxies.  The 
men  who  gave  the  highest  lustre  to  ancient 
Greece  appeared  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  the 
supreme  masters  of  Italian  painting  and  sculpture 
all  biased  out  during  the  first  half  of  the  six¬ 
teenth  century.  The  age  of  Queen  Elisabeth 
will  occur  at  once  to  my  readers  as  the  golden 
era  of  English  literature. 

The  pulpit  of  Scotland  has  never  been  poverty- 
stricken  ;  but  during  the  decade  between  1840 
and  1850  there  were  more  ministers  of  the  first 
magnitude  than  any  previous  century  could  pro¬ 
duce.  Chalmers  was  the  central  figure;  and 
around  him  were  Candlish,  Guthrie,  Welch, 
James  Hamilton,  Norman  McLeod,  McCheyne, 
Cunningham,  Arnot,  the  Bonars,  Alexander 
Duff,  James  McCook,  and  many  others  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  conflict  that  proluced  the  Free 
Church  Exodus.  Something  like  this  was  seen 
in  New  England  when  the  two  great  Edwards’ 
and  Hopkins  and  Emmons  and  Bellamy  were 
moulding  American  theology. 

Our  national  history  presents  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  illustration  in  the  wo  derful  group  of  men 
who  appeared  in  the  thirty  years  that  reach  from 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  to  the  Presidency  of 
Thomas  Jefferson.  What  a  constellation  1  Nearly 
all  of  them  belonged  to  two  States — Massachu¬ 
setts  and  Virginia.  The  old  Bay  Stats  gave 
birth  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  Fisher  Ames,  Han¬ 
cock,  John  and  Samuel  Adams.  Old  Virginia 
seemed  to  outweigh  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the 
republic.  Call  ovtr  the  illustrious  roll!  Wash¬ 
ington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Patrick  Henry, 
Mason,  Monroe,  Nelson,  Lee,  and  Jo'in  Marshall 
head  the  column.  If  there  were  giants  in  those 
days,  then  the  Virginias  of  theee  days— with 
three  times  the  population— cannot  present  any 
list  of  statesmen  that  will  bear  compaaison  with 
them.  Nor  has  the  Empire  State  of  New  York 
to-day  any  men  in  public  life  who  will  compare 
with  Alexander  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  the  Liv- 
ingstones,  and  the  two  Clintons. 

Since  the  Revolutionary  era  there  have  been 
two  famous  groups  of  great  civilians.  Of  one 
of  them  the  leading  quadrumvirate  were  Henry 
Olay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  O.  Calhoun,  and 
John  Quincy  Adame.  Around  them  shone  many 
other  brilliant  lights  in  both  houses  of  Congress, 
Forensic  eloquence  then  reached  its  high  water 
mark  in  this  country.  The  second  group  of 
remarkable  characters  belonged  to  the  era  of 
the  Civil  War.  Lincoln  towers  as  the  central 
figure ;  but  he  could  hardly  have  wrought  the 
stupendous  task  allotted  to  him  if  he  had  not 
been  aided  by  Seward,  and  Chase,  and  Stanton, 
and  Sumner,  and  Stevens,  and  Wilson,  and 
Fessenden,  and  Trumbull. 

What  is  noticeable  in  the  civil  history  of  our 
country  is  quite  as  noticeable  in  regard  to  its 
men  of  letters.  At  once  we  all  think  of  that 
extraordinary  galaxy  that  thirty  ye  o  made 


Boston  and  its  environs  the  Athena  of  America. 
Emerson,  Longfellow,  Everett,  Lowell,  Whittier, 
Holmes,  Prescott,  Motley,  the  two  Danas, 
Phillips,  Agassis,  Parkman,  Hawthorne,  Hil¬ 
dreth,  Choate,  Curtis,  and  Whipple,  were  such 
a  constellation  as  hardly  the  whole  of  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  our  broad  land  could  pro¬ 
duce!  One  city  was  a  match  for  a  continent  I 
Dr.  Eklward  E.  Hale  undertook  to  explain  the 
other  day.  that  Massachusetts  did  not  produce 
such  writers  in  these  times  because  “Massa¬ 
chusetts  was  cot  doing  any  great  things  to 
write  about.”  Such  excuses  do  not  account  for 
what  looks  like  a  lamentable  degeneracy;  and 
some  other  places  share  it  in  common  with  Bos¬ 
ton.  New  York  cannot  show  to-day  an  Irving, 
a  Bryant  and  a  Bancroft, 

It  is  very  curious  how  at  one  time  a  certain 
locality  will  contain  more  than  its  ordinary 
share  of  celebrities.  This  was  peculiarly  the 
case  with  the  State  of  Ohio.  All  the  three  most 
distinguished  generals  of  the  Union  Army — 
Grant,  Sherman  and  Sheridan— were  born  not 
far  from  each  other  in  the  southern  section  of 
that  single  State.  Twenty  years  ago,  Ohio 
could  boast  among  her  sons,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
army,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  all  at 
one  time!  The  “Buckeyes”  well  nigh  ruled  the 
Republic.  Perhaps  one  reason  was  that  Ohio 
had  been  settled  by  the  beet  blood  from  the 
Elaat — by  New  England  on  the  “Reserve,”  and 
by  cultured  families  from  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Virginia  in  the  Centre  and  Southern 
part  of  the  commonwealth.  Ohio  has  sent  to 
the  White  House  the  two  Harrisons,  Hayes, 
Grant,  Garfield  and  McKinley. 

It  is  curious  also  to  notice  how  a  small  town 
will  sometimes  be  prolific  in  notable  people. 
For  instance,  over  yonder  in  Onondaga  County 
is  a  townehip  that  bears  the  classic  name  of 
“Pompey.  ”  In  that  township  were  born  Gov¬ 
ernor  Horatio  Seymour,  the  great  leader  of  the 
democracy  in  hie  day,  and  the  Hon.  Frank  His- 
cock.  United  States  Senator,  and  General  Henry 
W.  Slocum,  who  was  one  of  the  leading  com¬ 
manders  in  the  Civil  War.  Grand  old  Dr. 
James  B.  Shaw  of  Rochester  began  his  ministry 
on  Pompey  Hill,  and  the  late  Judge  Birdseye 
was  also  born  there.  President  Cleveland  spent 
part  of  his  boyhood  close  by  the  village. 

think  that  I  have  noticed  before  in  these 
columns  that  yonder  Theological  Seminary  drew 
all  its  first  Professors  from  one  distant  locality. 
Dr.  Richards,  Dr.  Perrine  and  Dr.  Henry  Mills 
bad  all  once  resided  in  Morris  County,  New 
Jersey;  Dr.  Mills  was  a  native  of  Morristown. 
Subsequently  the  Seminary  chose  two  more  Pro¬ 
fessors  who  bad  resided  in  Morris  County— Dr. 
Samuel  H.  Cox  and  Dr.  Jonathan  CondictI 
Dr.  Cox  began  his  ministry  in  that  beautiful 
county,  and  Dr.  Condict  was  born  there.  I  take 
an  honest  pride  in  stating  thew  facta,  for  Morris 
County  gave  me  my  blessed  mother,  and  was  the 
home  of  my  ancestors  for  a  whole  century ;  my 
two  great  great-grandfathers  both  preached  there 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  After  this  ramb¬ 
ling  article,  I  will  be  off  for  a  ramble  in  this 
delightful  town. 

Aububn,  N.  Y.,  Jane  28, 1898. 


“Our  New  Place  Among  the  Nations,”  is  the 
title  of  a  timely  sermon  preached  by  the  Rev.  S. 
W.  Dana,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Street 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  which  has 
been  printed  -by  request.  He  sets  forth,  in  a 
forcible  way,  the  enlarged  destiny  which  events 
seem  to  be  marking  out  for  us  as  a  nation.  He 
holds  that  the  day  of  our  isolation  and  non¬ 
interference  is  past,  and  that  we  must  hence 
forth  make  ourselves  considered  in  Europe  and 
Asia  in  behalf  of  religion  and  equitable  govern¬ 
ment — to  the  end  that  God  may  be  honored  and 
the  oppressed  go  free.” _ 


LETTER  FROM  MR.  MOODY. 

East  NoRTBrixuD,  Mass.,  July  1,  1886. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  EVAKaaniST. 

Dear  Friend:  There  are  now  about  forty 
Christian  Commission  tents  at  work  in  the  army 
camps,  and  I  suppose  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
workers  are  touching  20,000  men  every  day  with 
a  positive  influence  for  Christ.  We  have  no 
means  of  knowing  how  many  soldiers  have  been 
converted  thus  far.  Unquestionably  not  all  of 
the  seed  has  fallen  on  good  ground,  but  thank 
God  much  of  it  has.  It  has  been  the  cause  of 
special  rejoicing  that  so  many  of  these  who  have 
accepted  Christ  have  been  prompt  in  confessing 
Him  and  faithful  in  laboring  for  their  comrades. 
One  of  the  workers  writing  from  Chickamauga, 
says:  “When  I  first  arrived  here,  I  saw  two  men 
talking  earnestly  with  Mr.  Schiverea,  and  found 
out  afterward  that  they  were  men  who  had  at¬ 
tended  some  of  bis  meetings  in  New  York  last 
winter  and  who  had  run  away  from  them  under 
conviction.  They  were  greatly  surprised  to  find 
Mr.  Schiverea  here.  Both  have  now  come  out 
definitely  for  Christ,  and  are  going  about  telling 
others  about  it,  and  thanking  God  that  they 
were  ever  sent  to  Chickamauga.” 

We  have  just  sent  two  more  preachers  to  Camp 
Thomas,  Mr.  Schiverea  and  Rev.  D.  S.  Foy  of 
Staten  Island.  Dr.  Wbarten  has  just  left  Tampa 
after  a  time  of  remarkable  blessing. 

We  have  at  last  been  able  to  do  something 
definite  for  the  navy.  Five  hundred  good  books 
were  sent  to  Rev.  Wesley  O.  Holway,  Chaplain 
United  States  Steamship  “Vermont,”  now  in 
New  York  Navy  Yard.  In  acknowledging  them, 
be  says:  “We  have  no  ship  going  immediately 
to  Cuba,  so  I  retain  them  until  opportunity 
comes  to  send  them  where  they  will  do  special 
good.  Meantime  I  have  put  some  in  the  sick 
ba}B  of  the  United  States  Steamship  “Topeka,” 
of  the  “Columbia,”  and  of  this  ship;  also  in 
the  reading  room  of  the  Cob  Dock.  Will  also 
send  some  to  the  Naval  Hospital.  These  books 
appear  to  me  to  be  calculated  to  do  great  good, 
and  I  am  anxious  that  no  one  of  them  shall  fail 
of  its  mission.  Thanking  you  warmly  in  the 
name  of  our  sailor  men,  I  remain,  etc.” 

Major  Whittle  writes  from  Chickamauga: 
“The  interest  among  the  soldiers  has  deepened 
since  my  last  letter.  In  our  fourteen  meetings 
Sunday,  at  least  500  men  asked  for  prayer,  and 
there  were  many  decisions.  Last  night  Maxwell 
and  1  were  at  “First  South  Carolina”  and  had 
perhaps  the  most  fruitful  meeting  I  have  held. 
Probably  600  men  of  the  regiment  were  present. 
I  think  over  one  hundred  of  them  said  they 
wanted  to  be  Christians,  and  over  fifty  rame  into 
the  circle  around  our  box  and  knelt  on  the 
ground  to  be  prayed  with  and  pointed  to  Christ. 
You  have  no  idea  of  the  tenderness  among  those 
to  whom  we  preach,  and  their  sympathy  with 
the  message  we  bring  them.  We  are  all  having 
the  most  delightful  experience  of  our  lives  in 
preaching  Christ.” 

All  over  the  country  the  Christians  are  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  aroused  to  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  this  opportunity.  Maes  meetings  are 
being  held ;  the  various  Young  People’s  Socie¬ 
ties  are  taking  hold  of  it  in  earnest,  and  also 
the  Women’s  Societies  of  the  different  churches. 
I  wish  I  could  give  some  extracts  from  letters 
we  have  been  receiving  with  contributions.  May 
God  help  us  to  find  our  places  in  this  great  work 
of  His  Spirit.  Yours  sincerely, 

D.  L,  Moodt. 


Rev.  John  G.  Dunlop,  late  a  missionary  in 
Japan,  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  Canada  was  received  June  28th  as  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  West  Jersey.  He  and  his 
wife  will  soon  go  to  Japan  to  re-engage  in  mis¬ 
sionary  work,  having  been  appointed  to  that  field 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board  in  New  York.  The 
testimonials  which  Mr.  Dunlop  brings  speak  of 
him  in  the  most  satisfactory  terms  A 
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THE  MECKLENBUBHH  DECLARATION. 

By  Mrs.  Stonewall  Jackson. 

As  we  noticed,  some  weeks  gone,  a  very  fitting 
and  substantial  monument  has  been  erected  and 
dedicated  in  Oharlottesville,  North  Carolina,  to 
the  honor  and  memory  of  the  signers  of  the 
First  American  Declaration  of  Independence — 
all  of  whom,  or  nearly  all  were  Presbyterians. 
This  declaration  preceded  that  in  Philadelphia 
by  a  year  or  more,  having  been  made  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1875.  The  monument  dedicated 
on  the  same  date  of  the  present  year  is  a  shaft 
of  granite,  the  principal  block  of  which  is 
twenty-five  feet  high  and  weighs  fourteen  tone. 
The  height  is  forty  feet.  The  shaft  is  mounted 
on  a  handsome  pedestal,  the  base  being  nine 
feet  square. 

Mrs.  Jackson’s  narrative  was  originally  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Atlantic  Journal,  and  appeared 
there  in  full.  She  begins  by  saying  that  she  is 
largely  indebted  to  the  address  of  the  Hon. 
William  A.  Qraham  at  the  Centennial  Celebra¬ 
tion  of  the  Mecklenburgh  Declaration  in  Char¬ 
lottesville  in  1875.  We  quote : 

“Mr.  Qraham  was  my  uncle  and  himself  a 
descendant  of  revolutionary  ancestors.  He  was 
twice  governor  of  North  Carolina,  a  member  of 
President  Fillmore’s  cabinet,  a  United  States 
senator  for  a  number  of  years  and  a  candidate 
for  the  vice- presidency  on  the  ticket  with  General 
Scott.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  senate  of 
the  Confederate  States,  and  of  the  peace  com¬ 
mission  called  by  President  Lincoln  near  the 
close  'f  the  Civil  war.  He  was  a  eon  of  General 
Joseph  Graham,  who,  although  but  a  youth  at 
the  time,  fought  bravely  through  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  war,  and  bore  the  marks  of  desperate 
wounds  to  his  grave.  From  his  soldier  father, 
who  became  a  major  general  in  the  war  of  1812, 
Governor  Qraham  learned  much  of  the  history 
of  our  first  struggle  for  independence.  When  a 
lad  of  16,  Joseph  Graham  was  a  looker  on  at 
the  meethig  of  the  committee  which  declared 
Independence  against  the  British  crown  on  the 
20th  of  May,  1775,  in  Charlotte  Town,  North 
Carolina.  He  left  a  valuable  testimonial  of  his 
personal  knowledge  of  this  historic  event,  de¬ 
scribing  the  great  enthusiaem  of  the  people,  who 
rent  the  air  with  cheers  and  threw  up  their 
hats,  several  of  them  lighting  upon  the  top  of 
the  court-house,  which  at  that  time  was  a  small 
log  cabin  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  or  hamlet 
rather,  for  Charlotte  then  contained  only  about 
twenty  five  bouses. 

“Major  John  Davidson,  one  of  the  signers  of 
this  Declaration,  was  my  great- grandfather,  and 
I  have  often  heard  my  father,  the  Rev.  Dr.  R. 
H.  Morrison,  relate  the  story  of  the  transaction 
as  be  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  the  venerable 
patriot  who  lived  far  into  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  and  died  at  the  age  of  97  with  unimpaired 
faculties. 

“Mecklenburg  county  was  formed  in  1762  and 
named  in  honor  of  the  native  place  of  the  new 
queen.  Princess  Charlotte,,  of  Mecklenburg,  one 
of  the  smaller  German  states,  and  Charlotte 
Town  was  of  course  named  for  the  royal  lady 
herself.  The  early  settlers  of  this  county  were  a 
hardy  Presbyterian  stock,  the  Bcotch-Irieb,  ae 
they  were  called,  having  emigrated  from  Scot¬ 
land  to  Ireland  and  thence  to  America.  They 
were  said  to  possess  the  impulsiveness  of  the 
Irishman,  with  the  dogged  resolution  of  the 
Covenanter.  The  early  history  of  the  colony 
abounds  with  instances  of  this  spirit  among  its 
people.  Their  ancestors  bad  experienced  politi¬ 
cal  or  religious  persecution,  and  brought  with 
them  a  quick  sensibility  to  wrong,  a  stern  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  rights  and  independence.  The 
act  of  parliament  declaring  all  marriages  in  the 
colonies  illegal  excepting  those  solemnized  by 
ministers  of  the  established  church,  and  its 
positive  refusal  to  grant  a  charter  to  Queen’s 
Museum,  a  college  founded  by  Presbyterians  in 
Charlotte,  forced  the  conclusion  that  there  was 


no  redress  except  in  unconditional  separation  for 
the  mother  country.  Their  argument  was  on 
this  wise: 

“  ‘The  Bible  certainly  commands  us  to  submit 
to  “the  powers  that  be,’’  but  the  question  is, 
what  and  who  are  the  powers  that  be  7  If  we 
are  stronger  than  our  oppreeeors,  are  not  we  our¬ 
selves  “the  powers  that  be?’’  And  is  it  not  sin¬ 
ful  weakness  to  neglect  to  exercise  the  powers 
that  God  gives  us  ?  We  can  at  least  make  the 
effort  to  free  ourselves,  which  will  be  an  appeal 
to  God,  and  He  himself  shall  decide  the  ques¬ 
tion.  ’ 

“They  could  not  obey  God  unless  they  had 
political  and  religious  liberty,  and  they  were 
willing  to  die  in  defense  of  God’s  Bible  truth. 
The  Rev.  Alexander  Craighead  (who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  inspirer  of  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration)  the  Rev.  Hexekiah  James  Balch, 
and  other  Presbyterian  divines,  proclaimed  these 
sentiments  at  public  meetings  until  in  the 
spring  of  1775  the  leading  minds  in  Mecklenburg 
(K>unty  were  so  deeply  convinced  of  the  wrongs 
to  which  the  colonies  were  subjected,  and  'so 
fired  with  the  love  of  freedom  that  they  rose 
above  all  considerations  of  personal  and  selfish 
interests  and  requested  Colonel  Thomas  Polk  to 
order  each  military  company  to  elect  two  persons 
and  delegate  to  them  ample  powers  to  devise 
means  to  aid  and  assist  their  suffering  brethren 
in  Boston ;  and  also  to  adopt  measures  to  extri¬ 
cate  themselves  from  the  impending  storm  and 
to  secure  unimpaired  their  inalienable  rights, 
privileges  and  liberties  from  the  dominant  grasp 
of  British  imposition  and  tyranny.  ’  The  dele¬ 
gatee  elected  were  to  meet  at  12  o’clock  M.,  in 
the  court  house  at  Charlotte  on  the  19th  of  May 
in  open  session. 

“A  few  days  before  this  meeting  several  of  the 
most  active  and  prominent  men  of  the  county 
held  two  primary  meetings  in  Queen’s  Museum 
to  digest  articles  for  a  State  Constitution  in 
anticipation  that  the  province  would  proceed  to 
this  advance  step.  The  prime  leaders  in  this 
business  were  Dr.  Ephraim  Brevard,  Waight- 
etill  Avery,  a  distinguished  lawyer;  Colonel 
Thomas  Polk  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Black,  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Princeton  College. 

“On  the  19th  of  May  the  delegates  met  at  the 
appointed  time  and  place.  At  the  proper  hour 
the  resolutions  which  had  been  prepared  and 
approved  in  the  primary  meetings  were  read  by 
Ephraim  Brevard.  Then  almost  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  spoke  in  turn  in  favor  of  their  adoption, 
and,  as  Mr.  Balch  was  about  closing  the  final 
address  a  messenger  arrived  with  the  news  that 
the  battle  of  Lexington  had  been  fought  just 
one  month  before  I  Upon  the  announcement  of 
this  event  the  interest  of  the  meeting  reached  its 
highest  point,  and  from  that  moment  the  duty 
of  immediately  proclaiming  a  declaration  of  in¬ 
dependence  was  decided— the  assembly  as  with 
one  voice  crying  out : 

“  'Let  us  be  independent!  Let  us  declare  our 
independence  and  defend  it  with  our  lives  and 
fortunes  1’  So  intense  was  the  earnestness  and 
so  painful  the  pressure  of  feeling  that  no  note  of 
time  was  taken.  Nearly  all  night  long  these 
patriots  sat  in  tbs  court-house,  recking  not  of 
sleep,  hunger  nor  fatigue,  and  after  discussing 
every  paragraph  of  the  resolutions,  they  declared 
their  independence  of  Great  Britain  about  2 
o’clock  in  the  morning  I 

“The  convention  then  cook  a  recess  until  12 
o’clock  of  the  same  day,  when  an  immense  con¬ 
course  of  people,  consisting  of  gray-haired  sires 
and  vigorous  sons,  assembled,  all  anxious  to  know 
the  result  of  that  memorable  occasion.  The 
resolutions  were  now  read  from  the  front  steps  of 
the  court-house  by  Colonel  Thomas  Polk,  and 
they  were  each  and  all  adopted  by  the  people 
amid  shouts  of  applause  and  tremendous  enthu 
siasm.  The  names  of  the  signers  were :  Abra¬ 
ham  Alexander,  Ephriam  Brevard,  Thomas 
Polk,  Adam  Alexander,  David  Reese,  John  Mc- 


Knitt  Alexander,  Hezekiah  Alexander,  John 
Phifer,  Robert  Irwin,  Richard  Barry,  William 
Kenn'oi)^  Benjamin  Patton,  John  Foard,  John 
Davidson,  William  Qraham,  John  Klenniken, 
Waightstill  Avery,  Charles  Alexander,  Henry 
Downs,  Richard  Harris,  Ezra  Alexander,  Neill 
Morrison,  James  Harris. 

“The  venerable  Abraham  Alexander  was  chosen 
chairman  andHPr.  Brevard  and^Joli^McKnitt 
Alexander  ~ secretaries!  Several  of  the  signers 
were  graduates  of  Princeton  College  and  were 
men  of  eminent  ability  in  their  different  pro- 
fessions.  Thus  far  as  to  this  great  occasion  of 
wLich'more  might  be  given,  from  Mrs.  Jack- 
son’s  narrative  had  we  space.  That  it  is  all 
true  hisiory,  no  one'who  has  candidly  studied 
the  period  has  any  doubt. 

*  *  4c 

"^“Sorne  years  ago,  ^ in  order  to  preserve  them 
from  oblivion, '  the  special  historic 'spots  in 
Charlotte  were  marked  by  iron^tablets.  Those 
places  were  ‘Cook’s  Inn,’  where Washington 
was  entertained,  the  house  occupied .^by  Corn¬ 
wallis,  the  place  on^which  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  was  signed,  and  the  spot  upon  which 
,/efferson  Davis  stood  making  a^^epeech^when'a 
telegram  was  handed  him  announcing  the 
assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Queen’s 
College,  the  first  educational  institution  of  the 
kind  in  the  United  States,  was  built  here,  of 
brick  imported  from  England.  A  new  160,000 
county  court  house  now  occupies  the  site  of  the 
old  College.’’ 

CHRISTIAN  SOLDIERS  AND  OFFICERS  IN  THR 
ARMY  AND  NAYT. 

The  chaplain  of  the  Navy  Yard^in  Vallejo, 
California,  writes  as  follows: 

^So  many  inquiries  have  come  to  me  (four  by 
this  morning’s  mail)  concerning  the  church 
relations  of  one  of  our  Admirals,  whom  all 
Americans  delight  to  honor,  that  I  am  moved 
to  send  you  this  note.  At  the  recent  General 
Assembly,  in  the  patriotic  meeting,  I  spoke  of 
the  high  Christian  character  of  our  leading 
naval  officers  as  a  ground  of  confidence  in  a 
righteous  war,  but  I  did  not  see  fit  to  mention 
names.  Several  newspapers  have  so  done  and 
erroneous  statements  bave  gone  forth.  Let  me 
say,  then,  that  Admiral  Dewey  is  an  Episcopa¬ 
lian,  with  his  church  home  at  Montpelier,  Ver¬ 
mont.  Admiral  Sampson  and  Commodore  Wat¬ 
son  are  Presbyterians,  and  when  here  were  faith¬ 
ful  attendants  of  our  church,  the  latter  was  an 
elder  at  St.  John’s  Church,  San  Francisco. 
Commodore  Matthews  and  Captain  Barker  are 
pronounced  Christian  men,  and  one  who  has 
ever  met  such  superb  and  accomplished  officers 
as  Captains  Kempff,  Cotton  and  Clark,  will 
know  that  our  navy  in  led  by  the  manliest  of 
men.  Yours  truly, 

Thkodorb  F.  Buknbam, 
Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Vallejo, 
California,  and  Superintendent  of  the  Naval 
Union. 

The  Stars  and  Stripes  were  everywhere  dis¬ 
played  on  Monday,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and 
with  something  more  of  zeal  than  the  formal 
patriotic  procedure  of  peaceful  years.  It  was 
the  same  flag  as  to  its  happy  device  of  colors 
and  proportions  that  was  first  officially  displayed 
over  Fort  Stanwix — not  Fort  Schuyler — at  Rome, 
New  York;  and  yet  how  different  I  It  was  re 
garded  with  new  exultation,  on  the  (art  of 
some,  and  with  fear  by  still  others,  who  yet 
cherish  its  every  fold.  Its  blue  field  bears  a 
wnole  constellation  of  stars  not  originally  there ; 
it  is  not  even  one  of  these  that  is  in  question ; 
it  is  the  new  significance  of  this  ensign  of 
these  United  Stttes  as  a  whole— its  new  meaning 
in  near  and  far  seas  and  among  the  great  pow¬ 
ers,  that  was  uppermost  in  thoughtful  minds, 
as  it  waved  and  snapped  in  the  hot,  war  vexed 
winds  of  this  ever  memorable  Independence  Day 
of  1898 1 
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THE  EVANOELIST 

“AMERICAN  IMPERIALISM.” 

We  have  a  new  phraae  Id  our  vocabulary. 
‘'Americau'’  we  koow;  and  "Imperialiam"  we 
know,  but  what  is  "American  Imperialiam  ?’’  It 
aounda  aa atrange  aa  "Royal  Democracy" — a  com¬ 
bination  of  elementa  that  areantagoniatic  one  to 
the  other.  But  in  theae  last  days  chemistry  dis¬ 
solves  the  hardest  subatances,  so  that  the  flinty 
rocks  fuae  and  mingle  one  with  the  other,  and 
why  cannot  there  be  a  fusion  in  the  political  as 
well  aa  in  the  material  world  ? 

We  have  long  taken  for  granted  that  the  position 
of  our  country  was,  and  ought  to  be,  one  of  iso¬ 
lation  from  other  nations.  Did  not  nature  itaelf 
indicate  thia  in  placing  America  far  apart  from 
the  old  world,  separated  by  thousands  of  miles 
of  ocean,  that  we  might  not  be  overshadowed  by 
royal  dynasties,  or  have  anything  to  do  with  po¬ 
litical  conditions  alien  to  our  plain  and  simple 
democracy  ? 

This  entire  separation  was  emphasized  at  the 
very  beginning  of  our  political  existence  by  the 
fathers  of  the  Republic.  Washington  in  his 
Farewell  Address  to  the  American  people  cau¬ 
tioned  them  to  avoid  any  complication  from 
without;  and  Jefferson  expressed  the  gentle  wish 
that  an  ocean  of  Are  might  roll  between  the  Old 
World  and  the  New— a  barrier  to  communication 
which  could  never  be  crossed  I 

This  was  not  only  a  natural,  but  apparently  a 
wise  policy.  We  had  but  just  been  emancipated 
from  a  foreign  power.  We  bad  been  so  deci¬ 
mated  and  impoverished  by  eight  years  of  war, 
that  the  colonies  were  ready  to  drop  apart  by  mere 
exhaustion,  and  the  only  hope  was  to  turn  all  our 
strength  to  restoring  the  waste  places,  and  create 
a  country  where  we  could  at  least  exist.  This 
was  a  wise  policy,  whereby  we  were  increased 
in  numbers  and  in  strength  till  we  gave  promise 
of  at  last  being  numbered  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

But  it  is  now  nearly  an  hundred  years  since 
the  Father  of  bis  country  breathed  bis  last,  and 
the  three  millions  of  inhabitants  have  increased 
to  seventy  millions,  and  spread  across  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  so  changed  are  the  means  of  com¬ 
munication,  that,  while  the  Mayflower  was  flve 
month i  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  our  swiftest 
ships  can  cross  in  flve  days,  and  as  for  communi¬ 
cation,  we  are  in  touch  every  hour  I  Every 
morning  we  read  what  transpired  in  Europe  the 
day  before -and  not  in  Europe  only,  but  in 
India  and  China,  and  in  the  moat  distant  parts  of 
the  habitable  globe. 

Does  not  this  change  somewhat  our  relation  to 
the  rest  of  mankind  ?  Can  we  henceforth  shut 
ourselves  up  from  all  the  world,  and  be  content 
to  grow  rich  and  prosperous,  while  other  peoples 
are  trodden  down  by  oppression  and  cruelty  ? 

Of  course  the  moment  that  we  step  out  of  what 
seems  our  particular  sphere,  we  take  upon  us 
new  responsibilities,  and  expose  ourselves  to  nev 
dangers.  But  responsibility  is  the  condition  of 
our  very  existence.  The  moment  that  a  boy 
becomes  a  man,  be  takes  upon  himself  new  rela 
tions  and  new  duties,  of  which  be  cannot  divest 
himself  any  more  than  be  can  go  back  to  child¬ 
hood. 

And  what  is  a  nation  but  the  individual  man 
multiplied  by  millions  ?  Has  it  not  duties, 
not  only  to  itaelf,  but  to  humanity  at  large? 
There  are  many  recent  instances  in  which  we 
have  felt  that  we  not  only  had  a  right,  but  that 
it  was  our  duty  to  protest  in  the  name  of  human¬ 
ity  against  the  crimes  and  the  cruelties  of  For 
«ign  Powers.  When  the  Sultan  allowed  the 
Armenians  to  be  butchered  by  his  soldiers,  or 


gave  secret  instructions  that  they  should  be  thus 
aacriticed,  did  we  not  feel  that  we  had  a  right 
to  exprers  our  indignation  ?  And  did  we  not 
apeak  with  contempt  of  the  Christian  (?)  nations 
of  Europe  that  they  did  not  send  their  armies 
and  their  navies  to  put  a  stop  to  these  horrors 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ? 

Is  it  not  then  a  fair  question  whether  the  time 
has  not  come  when  the  United  States,  instead  of 
atanding  apart  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  should 
come  out  and  take  its  place  among  the  nations  of 
the  East  as  well  as  of  the  West  f  For  my  part,  I  do 
not  believe  in  national  isolation.  I  believe  that 
Ood  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  to  dwell 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  has  flxed  "the 
bounds  of  their  habitation."  The  Bible  does 
not  say  the  bounds  of  their  influence,  which 
has  no  limit  of  land  or  sea. 

We  would  not  have  our  country  put  itself  for¬ 
ward  as  a  meddler  in  other  men’s  matters,  for  then 
it  would  be  a  public  nuisance.  Let  every  man  do 
what  is  right  in  his  own  eyes,  so  long  as  he 
keeps  hie  eyes  open,  and  his  judgment  honest. 
So  let  every  nation  have  its  own  law  and  its  own 
government.  We  would  not  interfere  in  its  poli 
cies.  But,  outside  of  thise,  there  are  matters 
which  concern  all  humanity,  and  wherever  we 
can  reach  out  a  hand  to  help  those  who  are 
crushed  by  cruel  oppression,  we  may  and  should 
go  to  the  very  extent  of  our  power,  in  which  the 
great  Republic  would  prove  itself  the  benefactor 
of  the  whole  human  race. 

There  is  one  particular  application  of  this 
principle,  which  comes  home  to  every  American 
— that  is  our  relation  to  England.  Some  may 
think  that  it  is  the  very  country  towards  which 
we  should  be  most  opposed,  for  have  we  not  had 
two  wars  with  her  7  Yes,  truly.  But  we  know 
that  family  feuds^are  more  bitter  than  any  other, 
and  yet,  after  all  blood  will  tell,  and  with  all 
our  prejudice,  and  occasional  irritations,  Eng¬ 
land  is  the  country  that  we  love  most  next  to 
our  own.  The  English  are  our  kindred.  Their 
people  are  our  people.  Whatever  jealousies 
may  exist  are  such  as  may  arise  in  the  beet 
of  families,  but  disappear  in  the  time  of 
struggle  and  danger.  We  have  hid  at  times 
a  jealousy  of  England,  and  a  secret  feeling 
that  the  English  do  not  quite  like  to  see  us 
growing  so  fast,  spreading  out  our  borders  from 
sea  to  sea  and  adding  millions  to  our  population 
every  year.  But  for  all  that  she  is  proud  of  us,  as 
we  are  proud  of  her:  and  if  in  the  century  that 
is  soon  to  open  there  should  be  a  combination  of 
the  Powers  of  the  Continent  against  England,  to 
take  her  down  from  her  high  place  in  the  politics 
of  Europe,  she  would  not,  Qod  helping  us,  flght 
her  battles  alone.  Our  armies  and  navies  would 
be  by  her  side  on  land  and  sea,  and  the  English 
race,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  would  be  the 
foremost  in  the  habitable  globe. 

H.  M.  F. 


A  copy  of  The  Evangelist  containing  Qenerai 
Morgan’s  address  on  "The  New  Republic  and  its 
New  Duties,"  an  extract  from  Qen.  Schofield’s 
book  favoring  "Foreign  Poeeeesione"  by  the 
United  States,  and  an  editorial  on  the  "Mission 
of  a  Military  Protectorate,"  was  sent  to  a  die 
tinguished  member  of  OongreEs  recently  and 
received  this  response:  "1  have  read  the  whole 
paper  through  and  was  greatly  pleased  with  it 
Everything  was  just  right  Thu  tone  is  elevated 
and  is  according  to  the  manifest  destiny  of  our 
nation."  We  are  glad  to  have  such  an  endorse' 
ment,  but  would  have  it  clearly  understood  that 
in  all  this  matter  we  would  go  very  carefully. 
We  have  Eo  idea  of  annexing  “all  creation." 
But  we  have  in  other  times  added  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Missiesippi  to  our  domain,  and 
Florida  and  California  and  Alaska,  and  do  not 
see  why  we  should  now  draw  the  line,  and  say 
that  no  other  spot  on  the  globe  shall  share  in 
our  inheritance  of  free  institutions,  of  liberty, 
knowledge  and  religion. 


DEATH  IN  BATTLE. 

It  is  reported  of  young  Hamilton  Fish,  that 
the  only  apprehension  he  expressed  on  the  eve 
of  battle  was  that  he  might  not  share  in  the 
later  conflicts  and  triumphs  of  the  war.  His 
heroic  death  was  free  from  pain ;  his  brave 
heart  felt  but  that  one  pang.  We  think  it 
should  comfort  a  soldier  who  faces  death  in  the 
flght,  to  be  reminded  that  the  fallen  warrior  is 
a  vital  force  to  the  service  forever.  The  wounded 
suffer  more,  their  compensation  being  the  hope 
of  further  service  and  future  victcries.  For  the 
dead  in  battle  there  is  another  recompense,  a 
grander  record  than  muster  rolls,  and  a  fame 
enduring  as  history.  The  famous  regiments  of 
all  nations,  are  brotherhoods  of  the  living  in 
which  the  dead  are  specially  honored.  On  the 
roeters  of  some,  those  killed  in  action  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  letters  of  crimson  or  of  gold.  So  brave 
men  love  to  die;  from  the  beginning  of  heroic 
history  the  soul  of  the  warrior  has  longed  for 
glorious  transit  in  the  crisis  of  the  war.  Gar¬ 
lands  have  decked  their  graves,  imperishable 
monuments  have  been  reared  in  their  memory. 
And  the  Spartan  mother  did  not  hesitate  to 
choose  between  the  death  of  her  son  or  his  de 
feat;  when  her  child  died  in  the  front  of  the 
battle  she  ceased  to  sorrow  for  him  in  her  admi¬ 
ration  for  his  glorious  exit  to  the  company  of 
immortals. 

This  sentiment  is  quite  accordant  with  our 
Christian  view  of  death.  We  do  not  despiee 
life;  but  we  value  it  according  to  its  uses.  Nor 
do  we  think  of  death  as  the  end ;  it  is  only  a 
greater  beginning.  And  this  continuity  of  life 
constitutes  a  fellowship  of  service  which  lasts 
beyond  the  grave.  One  day  as  the  quiet  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  train  passed  by,  we  ventured  to 
express  in  a  word  our  sorrow  for  his  loss  of  a 
dear  little  girl,  not  over  ten,  and  were  not  a  lit¬ 
tle  touched  by  hie  reply,  as  his  lip  showed  a 
smile  and  his  eye  a  tear :  "We  feel  that  her  work 
was  done."  Her  work?  It  could  be  only  to 
win  their  hearts  as  she  had  won  others.  Yes, 
after  all,  there  is  no  greater  work.  And  when 
a  little  later  came  the  tidings  of  another  death, 
like  that  of  a  soldier,  "killed  suddenly  at  his 
play,"  we  recalled  the  other  and  said  the  work 
of  the  boy  of  five  was  also  done.  God  calls  them 
and  they  go.  Our  dead  baby  is  enrolled  among 
His  chosen.  The  heroic  march  to  death  in  bat¬ 
tle,  and  our  daily  march  to  the  end  of  our  work 
on  earth,  have  thia  significance  in  common ;  and 
it  serves  to  explain  the  mystery  of  our  unex¬ 
pected  griefs.  They  go  when  their  work  is  done. 
They  pass  to  service  that  is  nearer  Him  and  not 
altogether  separate  from  us.  "We  are  all  that 
are  left  I"  Nay;  our  departed  have  not  broken 
the  circle,  nor  stayed  the  charm  of  their  pres¬ 
ence.  The  old  regiment  still  lives;  we  write 
these  names  in  gold. 

The  inspiration  of  a  heroic  death  has  made 
heroes  of  common  men.  We  climb  to  greatness 
in  that  way;  we  find  the  beet  there  is  in  us  by 
the  fail  of  a  comrade  at  our  side.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  reckon  the  service  to  our  soldiers  by  the 
bravery  of  the  "first  brush  with  the  enemy,"  in 
which  the  "killed  in  battle"  are  the  immortal 
tokens.  Such  deaths  '"Beaeon"  soldiers  into 
veterans;  take  every  particle  of  the  sap  of 
cowardice  and  selfishness  out  of  the  green  enlist¬ 
ments;  grave  lines  of  strength  on  the  weak  and 
set  halos  of  glory  to  play,  like  the  fires  on  the 
spear  points  of  Constantine’s  guards,  over  the 
heads  of  troopers  and  trudging  footmen  through 
the  hot  jungle  where  others  fought  and  fell. 
This  makes  our  life  sublime;  we  gather  mighty 
forces  as  we  follow  the  footsteps  of  them  that 
have  fulfilled  their  mission,  fallen  at  the  post  of 
duty,  dropped  out  of  the  ranks  that  we  might  take 
their  places  with  a  two- fold  courage,  a  manifold 
sense  of  duty.  Death  in  battle  does  not  weaken 
our  army;  it  is  mightier  for  every  such  loss;  it 
is  more  to  be  feared  than  before  these  brave  men 
fell.  That  is  the  mysterious  ministry  of  death; 
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the  BacrameDt  of  blood  that  is  shed  for  our 
cause ;  the  trauBfereuce  of  life  to  ub  from  those 
who  die.  Bereavements  are  not  meant  to  make 
UB  poor ;  to  break  our  hearts  and  let  all  our 
etrong,  pure  virtues  bleed  away.  They  die  that 
we  may  twice  live ;  they  are  taken  that  we  may 
be  more  truly  alive.  There  is  but  one  order 
when  death  divides  fellow  soldiers:  “Olose  up 
the  ranks  I”  That  means  make  good  the  losses 
by  personal  increase  of  grace  and  loyalty  and 
resolve.  What  our  soldiers  do  is  necessity ;  the 
rule  of  duty  is  a  law  of  life,  a  promise  of  glory. 

R.  A.  S. 


THE  ENDOWMENT  OF  ELMIRA  COLLEGE. 

We  are  greatly  gratiBed  to  learn  that  the  effort 
to  increase  the  endowment  of  this  institution 
which  has  been  in  progress  ever  since  Dr.  A. 
O  Mackenaie  was  called  to  its  Presidency,  has 
proved  entirely  successful — the  handsome  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  having  been 
raised  by  him.  And  what  is  very  creditable  to 
him,  to  the  past  history  of  the  College,  and  to 
the  fair  inland  city  whose  appropriate  name  it 
bears,  we  are  told  that  three- fifths  of  the  total 
sum  was  subscribed  in  Elmira  and  its  vicinity. 

Heretofore  hardly  classed  with  neighboring 
cities,  such  as  Rochester  on  the  West,  and 
Auburn  and  Syracuse  on  the  East,  as  a  centre 
of  intellectual  interest  and  progress,  the  spirit  of 
liberality  and  just  pride  now  shown,  may  be 
said  to  fairly  bring  Elmira  into  line  with  her 
neighbors  in  the  highest  of  pursuits.  And  it  is 
much  to  be  able  to  say  that,  so  far  as  the  curricu¬ 
lum  maintained  at  Elmira  College  is  concerned, 
it  needs  no  changes  or  enlargements  to  rank 
with  the  foremost  of  our  Colleges  for  Women. 
Dr.  Cowles  and  the  able  Faculty  under  him, 
have  ever  maintained  Elmira’s  echolarship  at 
high  water  mark,  as  due  to  its  dignity  as  the 
oldest  distinctive  College  chartered  of  American 
institutions  for  the  education  of  women. 

The  present  successful  effort  for  its  endow¬ 
ment,  ensures  the  prosperous  future  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.  Persons  who  wish  to  devise  small  or  large 
sums  to  the  furtherance  of  the  education  of 
women,  may  confidently  insert  a  clause  in  favor 
of  this  College  in  their  wills.  It  will  stand 
there  in  that  fair  bill — rimmed  bowl  of  the 
Chemung— probably  the  best  and  most  sheltered 
site  for  it  in  all  the  State — fora  thousand  years  I 

We  respectfully  congratulate  all  friends  of 
Elmira  College  on  its  improved  prospects— and 
especially  its  President  who  has  succceeded  in 
the  face  of  apparently  insurmountable  difficul¬ 
ties  and  distractions  of  the  public  mind. 


DR.  DIXON  CHOSEN  ASSISTANT  HOME 
SECRETARY. 

The  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  at  its  regular  meeting  on  June 
2lBt,  elected  the  Rev.  John  Dixon,  O.D.,  the 
pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  assistant  secretary. 

Dr.  Dixon  was  Chairman  of  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Home  Missions  at  the  last  Ueneral 
Assembly,  and  made  a  fine  record  by  bis  report 
and  address  before  the  Assembly.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Fifteen,  whose 
report  on  Home  Missions  was  adopted  by  the 
last  Assembly.  He  has  been  the  Chairman  of 
the  Home  Mission  Committee  of  New  Jersey  for 
eleven  years,  during  which  time  he  has  brought 
the  work  of  Home  Missions  in  that  Synod  to  its 
present  condition  of  marked  efficiency. 

If  he  shall  accept  this  election  to  the  Home 
Board,  as  it  is  believed  he  will,  the  work  will  be 
greatly  strengthened.  We  congratulate  Secre¬ 
tary  Thompson  and  all  interested  in  the  good 
prospect.  As  will  be  remembered.  Dr.  Dixon 
was  formerly  the  pastor  of  Westminster  Church, 
Yonkers. 


YACATION  SHOULD  BE  REST. 

“If  my  vacation  had  lasted  another  fortnight 
I  should  have  been  quite  done  for."  That  was 
one  good  worker’s  testimony;  here  is  another, 
“Pardon  this  poor  sermon,  my  dear  brethren;  I 
am  just  back  from  my  vacation.’’  Or  this, 
apologetically  from  an  elder:  “Our  minister  is 
not  up  to  himself  to-day ;  he  has  not  got  over 
his  vacation  I’’  We  think  the  lecson  of  such 
acctual  testimony  as  this  should  be  heeded  on 
all  sides  and  should  modify  the  vacation  theory 
of  a  “charge  of  work,’’  or  a  new  scene  of  ex¬ 
citement,  eager  quest  of  “stimulating  eociety, ’’ 
a  round  of  “conferences,’’  conventions  or  even 
camp  meetings.  The  working  day  should  have 
its  changes,  shifts  of  labor,  seasons  of  stillnesB, 
times  of  recreation.  But  a  vacation  should  be  a 
period  of  entire  relaxation ;  of  healing  repose. 
The  thinking  and  feeling  cells  of  the  brain 
should  have  time  to  harden  ;  for  mind  and  mat¬ 
ter  was  upon  each  other,  body  and  spirit  are  at 
enmity.  Ibe  Eoul  cerement  wears  thin,  galls 
and  weakens.  Absolute  rest  is  requisite ;  vaca¬ 
tion  should  be  that  “night  time  of  the  body 
which  is  the  real  playtime  of  the  soul.’’ 

Long  thought  and  experience  have  taught  us 
to  believe  in  a  church  vacation.  W’e  have  ceased 
to  lament  over  a  closed  preaching  place  or  even 
Sunday-school  room  during  a  month  or  two  in 
the  summer.  We  could  wish  that  the  cool,  still 
interior  of  our  city  churches  might  be  open 
every  day  for  the  hot  wayfarer  to  enter,  rest  and 
pray.  But  we  do  not  regret  the  absence  of  the 
preacher  and  the  often  overworked  assistants, 
singers  and  attendants.  Let  the  blessed  silence 
suffice;  let  the  ‘  still  hour’’  of  the  year  have 
place.  We  would  release  the  heart  of  the  con¬ 
scientious  Christian  man  and  woman  from  the 
fear  of  idleness;  beseeching  them  rather  to  rest 
awhile.  Let  us  go  apart  from  the  press,  be  free 
of  the  calls  of  even  daily  charity ;  for  when  we 
have  done  what  we  can,  the  poor  will  yet  be 
with  us  and  if  we  have  wisely  given,  our  money 
will  be  working  while  we  rest. 

One  of  our  grand  good  men  living  a  few  miles 
out  of  town,  after  returning  from  business  and 
taking  a  bath,  sat  down  to  dinner,  saying : 
“This  is  my  rest!’’  He  took  no  vacation  and 
the  grave  has  held  him  prisoner  for  three  years 
when  be  might  have  been  free  to  help  and  bless 
the  rest  of  us.  “I  sleep  the  first  days  on  ship 
and  that  is  all  the  real  rest  I  get, ’’ said  our 
lamented  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  Tabernacle.  We 
cannot  call  these  brothers  back  to  us;  they 
might  make  the  same  sacrifice  of  their  precious 
lives.  But  we  may  profit  by  the  suggestion  of 
their  unresting  toil  and  be  better  and  more 
efficient  workers  for  the  rest  we  make  a  duty. 
Vacation  should  make  a  man  “eager  to  preach, ’’ 
as  Dr.  John  Lord  expressed  it ;  it  should  make  a 
mao  “spring  like  a  lark  into  his  pulpit,’’  as 
Dr.  Cuyler  has  exemplified  it.  And  when  our 
vacation  season  is  a  period  of  real  rest,  with  no 
dissipatione,  breaks,  distractions,  it  might  well 
be  longer  and  not  fail  to  bring  a  blessing. 

R.  A.  S. 


Professor  Marcus  Dods  bolds  to  the  wisdom  of 
maintaining  the  strictly  relieious  uses  of  Sun¬ 
day.  Speaking  not  long  ago  at  ^Perth  on  the 
subject  of  Sunday  observance,  he  said  that  if 
the  first  step  for  tbe  providing  of  amusement  on 
Sunday  was  taken,  tbe  second  would  not  be 
long  in  followirg— abolishing  Sunday  rest  alto¬ 
gether,  because  there  were  many  people  who 
honestly  preferred  to  go  to  their  work  rather  than 
indulge  in  amusements.  If  they  abandoned  the 
religious  functions  of  the  day  they  abandoned 
it  altogether.  Sunday  was  a  day  given  them  for 
cultivating  certain  elements  of  character.  To 
spend  such  a  day  in  merely  formal  attendance 
at  church,  in  yawning  idleness,  in  gossiping 
levity,  and  in  vacant  weariness,  bailing  dinner 
as  the  event  of  the  day,  was  a  scandal  to  their 
common  humanity.  ' 


A  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  SOLDIERS. 

Not  the  least  of  tbe  incidental  benefits  that 
come  out  ofj'^the  war  is  tbe  stimulus  given  to 
public  spirit,  as  shown  in  subscriptions  for  the 
wants  of  the  soldiers,  and  especially  when  they 
have  been  wounded,  or  are  suffericg  from  dis¬ 
eam  to  which  l.they  are  exposed  from  lying  on 
thej  ground,  or  long  marches,  with  insufficient 
food,  or  any  of  tbe  dangers  of  a  soldier’s  life. 
At  Tampa  Mr.  Plant  put  ever)  thing  at  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  tbe  soldiers,  and  could  not  do  enough  for 
their  comfort  And  now  his  example  is  followed 
by  Mr.  Henry  M.  Flagler,  who  is  known  all  over 
Florida  for  his  manifold  good  works  and  who  has 
offered  to  tbe  Red  Cross  all  the  necessary  land  and 
15  000  with  which  to  build  a  hospital  for  the 
wounded  just  north  of  the  Royal  Palm  Hotel, 
Miami,  Florida.  He  also  offers  the  use  of  a  new 
pier,  upon  which  the  hospital  may  be  built,  or  it 
may  be  placed  on  adjacent  land. 

Upon  the  condition  that  Mr.  Flagler  will 
undertake  to  have  tbe  first  hospital  building, 
100  by  30  feet,  ready  for  occupancy  within  one 
week,  and  construct  acother  smaller  one  if 
necessary  immediately,  tbe  offer  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted.  Transports  can  land  tbe  wounded 
alongside  the  pier. 

"  Mr.  Flagler  will'at^once  start  building,  and 
tbe  Red'  Cross  administration  has  offered  the 
hospital,  fully  equipped  with  physicians  and 
nurses,  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Twenty  five  nurses  from  the  New  York  Red 
Cross  will  be  sent  immediately  to  Miami,  Mr. 
Flagler  having  offered  to  take  care  of  them  at 
the  Royal  Palm  Hotel  until  the  huspital  is  ready. 


The  Church  Economist  much  approves  Dr.  W. 
R.  Haiasbaw’s  recent  suggestions  in  favor  of 
appointing  young  men  to  the  spiritual  offices  of 
tbe  Church.  The  Economist  says :  “He  makes 
the  shrewd  point  that  tbe  confining  of  young 
men  to  secular  and  social  employment— the 
ushering,  for  example — gives  them  a  wrong 
bent,  and  be  pleads  for  early  aasociaticns  for 
them  with  tbe  spiritual  life  of  the  church. 
The^records  of  tbe  churches  bear  out  such  a 
position,  for  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  the 
men  who  have  become  eminent  for  their  Chris¬ 
tian  character  and  infiuence  have  entered  official 
positions  in  early  life. ’’  Some  of  our  sessions, 
especially  those  numbering  a  half  dozen  mem¬ 
bers  or  more,  make  it  a  point  to  include  two  or 
more  young  men  among  their  number.  We  be¬ 
lieve  this  is  one  of  tbe  beet  results  of  the  term 
method  of  choosing  elders.  Fresh  men  are  by  it 
being  constantly  brought  into  tbe  service  of 
the  Church.  Much  care  needs  to  be  taken,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  those.,  unfit  for  tbe  office 
of  elder,  deacon,  etc.,  be  not  chosen.  The 
Sunday  school  and  the  Endeavor  Society  afford 
scope  for  the  preliminary  training  of  our  youth 
for  the  service  of  tbe  Church.  As  a  rule,  we 
should  say,  no  average  Church  should  permit  its 
entire  session  to  be  composed  of  men  past  mid¬ 
dle  life.  Presbyteries  might  do  well  to  inquire 
into  this  matter  of  the  age  and  tbe  efficiency  of 
the  boards  of  elders  of  their  Churches.  An 
efficient  beard  of  elders  ranks  next  to  that  prime 
requisite,  an  efficient  pastor. 


The  English  Presbyterian  Church  are  in  a 
fair  way  to  speedily  settle  the  question  of  in¬ 
creased  representation  of  elders  in  the  Preeby- 
teries,  without  much  opposition  or  trouble.  Tbe 
principle  of  electing  one  member  of  session  for 
every  two  hundred  and  fifty  members,  or  por¬ 
tions  thereof,  on  the  roll  of  communicants  was 
approved  by  tbe  Liverpool  Synod  of  this  year, 
and  has  been  sent  down  to  the  Presbyteries  and 
seesions  for  discussion  and  action.  It  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  it  will  receive  sanction,  and  that 
next  year  the  Synod  will  empower  tbe  sessions 
to  put  it  into  practical  operation. 
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“  A  COASTWISE  STEAMER.”  * 

The  heeding  ic  quoted  from  “The  Independ¬ 
ent,  ’’  of  June  9th,  orer  the  name  of  David  Jamea 
Burrell,  D.D.  I  have  been  waiting  for  aome 
one  to  reapond  in  the  intareet  of  simple  justice. 
As  I  have  not  heard  of  any  one  speaking  1  ven¬ 
ture  a  word.  Dr.  Burrell,  it  seems,  took  the 
words  as  part  of  a  metaphor,  from  an  address 
recently  made  by  Dr.  Charles  Outhbert  Hall, 
before  the  Faculty  and  friends  of  Union  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  Dr.  Hall’s  metaphor  repre¬ 
sented  the  Church  as  a  “coastwise  steamer  cruis¬ 
ing  along  the  shores  of  revealed  truth,”  her  voy- 
agera  getting  new  views  of  “the  eternal  hills”  of 
Cod's  truth  while  “skirting  the  impregnable 
coasts  of  the  great  Holy  Land  of  Revelation,  ” 
Dr.  Burrell  seems  startled  by  the  fact  that 
Union  Seminary,  or  any  officer  of  it,  should  use 
the  word  “Impregnable”  in  reference  to  “the 
coasts  of  the  Holy  Land  of  Revelation.”  “Why, 
then,”  he  says,  “should  this  coastwise  steamer 
have  spent  so  much  ammunition  in  bombarding 
it?”  So  Dr.  Burrell  represents  Union  Seminary 


more  emphatically  than  they  who  are  under  con 
sideration,  that  they  accept  the  Scriptures  as 
the  “infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.” 

Should  not  their  word  be  accepted ;  and  so,  the 
Seminary  and  its  teachers  be  classed  rather  with 
the  short  sighted,  if  he  choose,  the  illogical,  the 
unwise  or  the  unssholarly,  than  among  those 
who  wilfully  seek  to  deetroy  the  foundations 
and  fortifications  of  Cod’s  revealed  truth  ?  This 
bit  of  fairness  would  relieve  Dr.  Burrell  of  hie 
perplexity  which  prompts  his  wonder  why  they 
try  to  destroy  what  they  admit  cannot  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  The  fault,  if  any,  is  not  in  Dr.  Hall’s 
metaphor,  as  I  see  it,  but  in  Dr.  Burrell’s  mis¬ 
interpretation,  by  misuse  of  facts. 

“Him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith  (in  your  esti¬ 
mation)  receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputa- 
tiona”  James  H.  Tatlob, 

Rohe,  N,  Y.,  June  30, 1808. 


In  this  Fourth  of  July  week  it  is  well  to  re¬ 
member  that  our  country  is  America,  and  we 
are  Americans. 


Covernore  of  States  are  doing  well  in  this  war 
crisis  in  exhibiting  their  patriotism.  Adams  of 
Colorado,  has  made  the  offer  to  advance  all  th» 
money  needed  to  equip  Colorado  troops,  but  sev¬ 
eral  citizens  of  wealth  are  insisting  on  sharing- 
this  money  with  him ;  Powers  of  Maine  paid  tho 
State  bounty  of  127,000  of  the  Maine  volunteers; 
Tyler  of  Virginia  will  be  responsible  for  hia 
order  for  shoes  fur  all  his  troops,  and  it  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Pingree  of  Michigan  has  offered  to 
buy  shoes  for  a  regiment  out  of  bis  own  pocket. 

The  Sunday-school  is  alive  to  the  needs  of  its 
boys  in  camp  also.  The  Home  Department 
through  which  the  international  lessons  aro 
being  studied  in  many  a  home,  is  now  extended 
to  the  Army  Home  Department  State  or  local 
Sunday-school  officers  may  obtain  copies  of  ths 
descriptive  circular  for  use  among  their  friends 
in  the  army  by  addressing  Dr.  W.  A.  Duncan, 
President  of  the  International  Home  Department 
Association,  Syracuse,  Neir  York.  Let  this 
good  work  go  on  and  broaden. 

Reading  matter  is  so  scarce  in  the  army  and 
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Mrs.  Sbldxr  ard  hxb  Workers  among  the  Cuban  Revcoees  in  Brookutn.  [See  page  9] 


aid  its  officers,  as  trying  to  destroy  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  of  God’s  Word  as  it  stands  in  our  Scrip¬ 
tures,  “If,”  he  says,  “Professor  Briggs  and 
his  confreras  regard  the  fortifications  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  as  impregnable  they  surely  adopt  a  strange 
way  of  showing  it.” 

Dr.  Burrell  did  not  think  for  the  moment,  as 
he  surely  knows,  that  Union  Seminary  and  its 
officers  have  steadily  and  earnestly  maintained 
that  they  are  not  enemies  trying  to  destroy,  but 
friends,  who  would  establish.  They  would  not 
batter  down  fortifications ;  but  only  blow  away 
fog  that  has  gathered  about,  obscuring  the  rocks 
that  are  strong,  and  sobring  the  “impregnable” 
defenses  more  plainly  to  view.  They  would 
destroy  all  “quaker  guns,”  that  the  fortifica¬ 
tions  may  stand  for  what  they  are,  not  in  any 
pretense. 

If  Dr.  Burrell  honestly  thinks  that  their  effort 
to  reveal,  all  the  clearer,  the  real  defences,  tends 
rather  to  deetroy  than  to  establish;  surely  he 
has  a  right  to  bis  opinion.  But,  has  he  any 
right  to  represent  Union  Seminary  as  bombard 
ing  the  fortifications  of  Scripture,  aiming  at 
their  destruction  ?  No  men,  no  Seminary,  say 


The  regimental  chaplains  have  their  hands 
full.  Their  numbers  are  not  really  great,  and 
were  it  not  for  the  Christian  Workers  who  have 
supplimented  their  labors,  the  religious  and 
moral  work  among  the  army  in  camp  would  be 
comparatively  but  a  drop  in  a  great  ocean. 

When  reading  and  writing-rooms  were  opened 
on  the  main  street  of  Tampa,  the  soldiers 
crowded  to  them.  Writing-paper  and  envelopes 
are  distributed  free,  and  stamps  are  sold.  The 
men  write  there  all  day  long  and  about  5  000 
sheets  of  paper  are  given  out  in  twenty  four 
hours.  The  best  periodicals  are  on  the  reading- 
table,  and  it  is  always  surrounded. 

The  men  in  the  ranks  are  on  the  same  level. 
They  are  all  common  soldiers.  Borne  of  them  are 
foreigners.  Of  these  the  Irish  rank  first  in 
numbers,  the  Germans  next.  Hoboes  are  there, 
men  again,  toughs  who  have  found  their  niche, 
clerks,  men  of  education,  and  men  of  none. 
But  the/  as  a  whole  may  be  characterized  as 
brave,  generous,  good  humored,  joking  and 
growling,  but  ready  to  do  and  to  die>t_duty’e 
calli 


navy  that  there  is  really  a  great  opportunity  to 
make  good  use  of  pocket  Testaments,  the  calljot 
chaplains  of  regiments  testifies.  They  need  thou¬ 
sands  of  copies.  Wisely  distributed  by  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  they  are  highly  prized.  The 
American  Bible  Society  has  a  great  work  to 
meet  this  call.  The  Society  needs  gifts  at  once 
to  meet  this  urgent  need.  They  may  be  sent  iu 
large  or  small  sum  to  William  Foulke,  Treasurer, 
Bible  House,  New  York,  at  once. 


The  Canadian  General  Assembly  has  regard  to 
the  season,  and  so  meets  a  little  later  than  our 
own — the  12th  of  June  being  the  date  this  year, 
in  Montreal.  In  several  particulars  the  procedure 
is  not  quite  after  the  American  pattern.  Their 
Presbyteries  make  nominations  for  Moderator, 
but  purely  by  way  of  suggestion.  Nominations 
are  made  on  the  fioor  of  the  Assembly,  as  with 
us,  but,  it  must  be  that  delegates  feel  hampered, 
at  least  at  times,  by  previous  Presbyterial  action. 
The  Canadian  Church  is  doing  a  rapidly  enlarg¬ 
ing  Home  Missionary  work,  and  the  question  is, 
and  will  be,  are  the  brethren  over  there  equal  to 
their  grand  opportunity.  It  will  not  wait. 
There  were  over  four  hundred  members  present. 
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CUBAN  REFUGEES  IN  BROOKLYN. 

A  few  weeks  ago  an  article  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  by  Professor  Martin,  called  attention  to 
the  Quban  Refugees  now  in  Brooklyn,  and  the 
work  which  should  be  done  among  them.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  importance  of  this 
opportunity  to  evangelise  Cuba.  These  people 
are  so  heart  sick,  so  desolate,  eo  poor,  that  a 
kind  word  with  perhaps  the  gift  of  the  loaf  of 
bread  which  will  save  from  starvation,  opens 
the  heart  for  the  reception  of  another  word  con¬ 
cerning  the  loving  Saviour. 

A  family  of  nearly  twenty  persons,  grand 
mother,  several  daughters  and  their  children 
were  on  the  verge  of  starvation  and  despair  when 
found.  Food  was  immediately  provided,  com 
forting  words  spoken,  and  some  work  secured 
for  them.  Now  they  are  mostly  employed  ;  they 
attend  the  Protestant  services ;  seme  have  be 
come  true  Christians;  and  their  gratitude  is 
beyond  expression.  They  recognize  the  secret  of 
the  kindness  Ehown  them ;  that  it  comes  from 
an  open  Bible,  and  from  the  pure  religion  preva¬ 
lent  in  this  country.  An  old  lady  who  bad 
suffered  almost  every  hardship  before  she  reached 
Brooklyn,  said  in  one  of  our  meetings:  “I  feel 
as  though  I  was  in  another  world :  this  is  surely 
Heaven  I” 

They  are  willing,  nay  eager  to  hear  and  read 
the  Word  of  Qod.  A  man  who  listened  to  the 
teaching  of  our  Sunday  school  lesson  lately,  went 
at  its  clore  to  the  leader  and  Eaid:  “We  never 
beard  anything  like  that  before.  Ob  I  may  we 
have  a  Bible  and  read  it  over  again  I’’  Said  a 
young  father  after  bearing  some  Christian 
American  girls  speak  and  pray  in  a  little  meet¬ 
ing:  “I  will  never  take  my  children  back  to 
Cuba  until  they  are  trained  as  these  girls  have 
been,  to  be  eo  good  and  useful.” 

But  the  work  among  the  Refugees  must  be 
done  now  I  As  soon  as  the  war  is  over,  they 
will  largely  return  to  their  own  land.  Shall 
they  go  as  they  came,  “having  a  form  of  Godli¬ 
ness,”  but  without  experience  of  its  power;  or 
shall  they  here  receive  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  shall  not  only  save 
their  own  souls,  but  shall  impel  them  to  act  as 
missionaries  and  so  evangelize  Cuba  ?  This  is 
the  one  thought  which  fills  the  hearts  of  those 
who  have  been  converted. 

Said  a  physician  who  has  lately  found  Christ: 
**1  thought  it  eo  bard  when  I  bad  to  leave  my 
beautiful  home  and  my  large  practice,  when  I 
was  compelled  to  fiee  for  my  life  with  my  family 
to  thisrstrange  land,  but  now  I  see  the  goodnees 
of  Qod  wbo^bas  led  me  here,  so  that  I  might 
learn  tbe*way  of  salvation,  of  which  I  might 
never  bave'faeard,  if  all  bad  been  prosperous; 
and  my  earneetfprayer  is  that  I  may  be  able  to 
return  'to  Cuba,  and  gather  together  my  old 
friends  and  neighbors  and  tell  them  this  good 
news.”  And  ^the  zeal  with  which  he  works 
among  his^people  [^here,  and  now,  proves  his 
sincerity. 

It  is  a  fact  univereally  admitted  that  the 
greatest  succees  in  all  miesionary  lines  is  met 
among  the  children,  and  that  to  reach  any 
heathen  nation,  tbe.best  and  quickest  way  is  to 
train  the  young  and  send  them  out  among  tboee 
speaking  the  eame  language.  Mrs.  Selden,  the 
Superintendent  of  work  among  the  Spanish- 
speaking  |)eople  in  Greater  New  York,  learned 
this  during  her  stay  in  Mexico.  She  is  now 
working  it  out  at  her  home  in  Brooklyn,  where 
she  has  twenty-two  girls,  of  all  ages  from  four 
to  eighteen,  and  of  various  nationalities;  Mexi¬ 
can,  South  American,  Spanish  and  Cuban. 
These  are  being  trained  to  be  workers  wherever 
the  Lord  may  call  them.  All  the  older  ones  are 
Christians,  and  under  the  guidance  of  Mrs. 
Selden  and  her  sister,  Mies  Strong,  they  visit 
the  Refugees,  invite  them  to  the  services,  and 
read  the  Bible  and  pray  whenever  opportunity 
offers.  A  sick  old  woman  put  her  hand  on  the 
head  of  one  of  these  girls,  and  said:  “You 


blessed  child,  but  for  you,  1  might  never  have 
beard  of  this  loving  Saviour.” 

This  work  has  been  necessarily  limited  to 
girls,  and  has  been  largely  supported  by  volun¬ 
tary  contributions,  but  Mrs.  Selden  has  long 
been  anxious  to  open  a  similar  home  for  little 
boys;  just  now  the  situation  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  Lord  means  this  to  be  done.  Among 
the  Refugees  are  a  number  of  bright  boys,  some 
of  whom  are  orphans.  For  some,  outside  homes 
have  been  found  ;  but  there  are  more  than  thirty, 
between  the  ages  of  six  and  twelve,  whom  Mrs. 
Selden  hopes  to  have  under  her  personal  care. 
Providentially  an  unexpected  gift  was  designated 
“for  the  boys’ home, ”  and  it  was  so  applied. 
A  small  apartment  has  been  taken,  the  furni¬ 
ture  has  been  donated,  and  the  new  work  begun 
in  the  belief  that  the  Lord  who  has  led  thus  far 
will  so  move  the  hearts  of  Cbrietians  that  the 
necesEary  funds  will  be  sent  in.  Will  it  pay  ? 
Judging  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the  work 
among  the  girls,  and  believing  that  “Hie  word 
shall  not  return  unto  Him  void,”  we  are  sure 
it  will  pay  a  thousand  fold  I 

The  main  respocsibility  for  the  extension  of 
this  work  among  the  Refugees  and  the  little 
boys  rests  upon  the  Woman’s  Auxiliary  of  the 
Brooklyn  City  Mission  Society,  which  has  been 
co-operating  with  Mrs.  Selden  for  several  years. 
The  Auxiliary,  with  Mrs.  Darwin  R  James  at 
its  head,  and  with  managers  from  nearly  all  the 
evangelical  denominations,  has  been  steadily  and 
rapidly  increasing  its  work,  among  the  vast 
crowds  of  foreigners  who  are  making  their 
homes  in  Brooklyn,  and  who  will  never  bear  the 
Gospel,  but  by  direct  missionary  effort.  The 
Society  is  carrying  on  work  to  the  limit  of  its 
income,  and  is  absolutely  unable  to  avail  itself 
of  this  opportunity,  unless  Christian  people 
come  to  its  aid. 

Certainly  the  responsibility  should  not  rest 
upon  our  Society  or  our  city.  Cuba  is  a 
national  interest ;  why  should  not  the  salvation 
of  its  Refugees  be  of  national  interest  also  ? 
Many  Sunday  schools.  Bands,  and  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Societies  take  shares  in  the  education  of  a 
child  in  foreign  lands,  why  not  take  one  in  a 
little  boy  here  in  our  own  country ;  one  who 
may  some  day  preach  the  Gospel  in  Cuba  or 
Spain  ? 

Every  contribution,  however  small,  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  promptly  acknowledged. 
Within  a  reasonable  distance  from  Brooklyn,  or 
wherever  a  number  of  consecutive  meetings  can 
be  arranged,  a  speaker  will  be  sent  to  give  fur 
ther  information  and  many  interesting  facts 
which  cannot  be  told  in  the  short  limits  of  an 
article.  All  communications  or  gifts  sent  to 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Auxiliary,  Mrs.  F. 
Terhune,  169a  Monroe  street,  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  and  will  receive  immediate  attention. 

Among  the  many  clergymen  who  are  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  general  work  of  the  Aux¬ 
iliary,  and  who  heartily  approve  of  this  proposed 
extension  are  Revs.  Alfred  H.  Moment,  D.D., 
John  F.  Carson,  Joseph  Dunn  Burrell,  Thorn 
ton  B.  Penfield,  A.  C.  Dixon,  D.D.,  A.  J.  F. 
Behrends,  D.D.,  J.  E.  Lloyd,  D.D.,  John  Rhey 
Tbompion,  D.D. 


Our  General  Aseembly,  at  its  recent  session, 
gave  a  clear  and  decided  answer  to  the  overture 
from  one  of  our  Preebyteries  in  regard  to  organi¬ 
zations  which  call  themselves  Christian  Science 
churches.  It  decided  that  Presbyterian  churches 
could  neither  give  letters  to,  nor  receive  letters 
from,  such  churches.  No  other  reply  could  have 
been  given.  Organizations  which  strike  at  the 
fundamental  truths  of  Christianity,  and  ignore 
the  first  principles  of  sound  philosophy  are  not 
entitled  to  recognition  and  fellowship  in  any 
way,  by  churches  which  hold  to  the  distinctive 
tenets  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  They  are 
hindrances,  not  helpers,  to  the  spread  of  the 
truth. 


THE  WHEAT  BELT  OF  CANADA. 

The  Far  North  not  so  Deeolate  m  We  Thought. 

Four  years  ago  the  Editor  of  The  Evangelist 
varied  his  summer  trip  by  a  visit  to  “The 
Dominion”  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a 
journey  across  the  Continent  by  the  way  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  to  the  Western  ccast.  It  was 
a  long,  long  journey,  and  the  scenery  was  not  of 
the  picturesque  character  that  captivates  a  trav¬ 
eller.  It  was  for  the  most  part  of  boundless 
plains,  like  our  Western  prairies,  which,  how¬ 
ever  valuable  for  the  great  crops  they  yielded, 
were  not  eo  inviting  to  the  eye  of  a  traveller.  For 
hundreds  of  miles  the  country  was  one  vast 
wheat-field,  but  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  (at 
least  for  the  farmers, )  other  countries  also  yielded 
abundantly  that  summer.  It  seemed  as  if  the 
whole  earth  brought  forth  plentifully.  Not  only 
North  America,  but  South  America,  the  Argen¬ 
tina,  as  well  as  the  vast  plains  of  Russia,  were 
waving  with  abundant  harvests,  so  that  the 
price  of  wheat  fell  so  low  that  it  was  hardly 
worth  growing. 

But  now  all  the  conditions  concur  to  reward 
the  work  of  the  laborer.  Not  only  does  North 
America— including  in  that  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  the  vast  Dominion  of  Canada— yield 
in  abundance,  but  Europe  is  in  need  ao  that 
there  is  an  enormous  demand  for  our  wheat  and 
corn,  the  return  from  which  brings  to  us  not 
only  millions,  but  hundreds  of  millions. 

The  effect  of  all  this  is  felt  most  in  our  West¬ 
ern  States  and  Territories,  where  for  the  year 
past  it  might  almost  be  eaid  that  the  farmers 
had  been  blessed  at  once  with  double  crops  and 
double  prices,  so  that  in  some  cases  the  return 
has  been  almost  quadrupled  I 

This  marvellous  change  has  been  to  the  people 
like  life  from  the  dead.  Only  the  other  day  we 
met  a  resident  of  the  State  of  Washington,  one  of 
the  largest  States  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  asked 
“how  the  farmers  were  getting  on  f”  to  which 
the  answer  was  prompt  and  most  satisfactory : 
“Paying  off  their  mortgagee,  and  getting  rich  I” 
The  “riches”  may  be  a  little  in  anticipation, 
but  one  thing  is  certain  that  they  are  beginning 
to  stand  up  on  their  feet,  and  have  a  feeling  of 
independence  and  self  respect  that  they  have  not 
known  before  for  years. 

Nor  has  this  incoming  fiood  of  prosperity  been 
to  us  alone,  but  to  “The  Dominion”  North  of  us, 
even  to  the  portion  of  it  that,  if  it  be  not  quite 
up  to  the  North  Pole,  or  the  Arctic  Circle,  is 
yet  in  that  direction,  in  latitudes  so  high  that 
the  Canadians  begin  to  talk  of  settlements  on 
the  shore  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  from  which  they 
may  yet  ship  wheat,  not  by  the  way  of  the  Bt. 
Lawrence,  but  by  the  more  direct  outlet  to  the 
Atlantic,  which  is  open  in  summer  and  in  the 
early  autumn.  The  following  is  from  The  To¬ 
ronto  Globe;  and  if  it  may  seem  a  little  too  much 
like  the  vision  of  a  prophet  carried  away  by  his 
imagination,  it  may  yet  come  to  pass  in  the  early 
years  of  the  next  century : 

The  belief  that  habitable  Canada  consists  of  a 
narrow  strip  of  territory  stretching  along  the 
border  of  the  United  States,  with  no  depth  to 
the  North,  is  one  that  is  little  heard  of  nowa¬ 
days  on  this  side  of  the  line.  It  is  still,  how¬ 
ever,  held  by  a  great  many  people  abroad,  and 
we  ourselves  have  but  the  haziest  ideas  of  our 
North  country  and  its  tremendous  poEsibilities. 
Year  by  year,  however,  with  the  return  of  ex¬ 
plorers,  we  learn  not  merely  of  the  El  Doradoes 
of  the  frozen  North,  but  of  the  far  greater  wealth 
of  the  fertile  soil  on  the  Northern  slope  of  the 
continent.  The  furthest  North  at  which  wheat 
will  ripen  has  not  yet  been  definitely  ascer¬ 
tained,  but  it  has  been  successfully  established 
that  the  most  useful  of  all  cereals  will  ripen  a 
thousand  miles  north  of  the  boundary  line  ! 

It  has  heretofore  been  supposed  that  the  huge 
territory  in  Eastern  Canada  north  of  the  height 
of  land  and  draining  into  James  Bay,  although 
in  the  eame  latitude  as  Manitoba,  was  not  so 
well  adapted  to  the  growing  of  cereals.  Henry 
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O’SnlliTan,  a  prominent  rarveyor  and  explorer 
in  the  aerrice  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  who 
made  an  exploration  laat  fall  with  the  object  of 
locating  a  line  from  Lake  8t.  John  to  Hudaon 
Bay,  eaye  wheat  as  good  aa  that  grown  in  any 
part  of  Quebec  ripens  far  North.  Be  says:  *‘It 
ia  surprising  to  see  the  fine  vegetables  and  grains 
grown  there.  I  never  saw  batter  cabbage, 
carrots,  and  turnips,  and  samples  of  wheat 
which  had  grown  from  seed  raised  there  the  year 
before,  and  other  wheat  which  had  grown  bom 
seed  obtained  from  the  Agricultural  Farm  at 
Ottawa.  They  are  equally  good,  and  can  com¬ 
pare  favorably  with  wheat  grown  in  any  other 
part  of  the  province.  The  surrounding  country 
is  all  level,  rich  clay  land.”  At  Moose  Factory 
on  James  Bay,  Bishop  Newnbam  raises  the  finest 
of  celery,  tomatoes,  vegetable  marrows,  cauli- 
fiower,  and  other  garden  stuff. 

One  can  scarcely  over-estimate  the  practical 
value  of  this  testimony.  That  wheat  and  deli¬ 
cate  vegetables  can  be  grown  fully  200  miles  due 
North  of  Toronto  is  a  fact  the  significance  of 
which  will  probably  not  become  fully  apparent 
to  the  present  generation.  Eventually,  however, 
it  must  mean  the  settlement  of  that  vast  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  crowded  regions  of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  West  the  wheat  belt  rune  far  up  toward 
the  Arctic.  The  furthest  North  will  probably 
be  found  in  Athabasca,  just  East  of  the  Rockies. 
The  influence  of  the  “chinooks,  ”  the  warm 
winds  of  the  Pacific,  gives  a  moderate  climate 
there  for  the  hundreds  of  miles  north  of  Edmon¬ 
ton,  which  is  itself  some  750  miles  north  of  the 
latitude  of  Toronto.  Flowers  bloom  as  early  on 
the  shores  of  the  Great  Slave  Lake,  1,300  miles 
north  of  Toronto,  as  they  do  in  Winnipeg.  In 
the  Psace  River  Valley  the  climate  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  in  Western  Ontario,  yet  the 
Peace  River  is  ‘at  its  most  southerly  point, 
north  of  Windsor. 

The  largest  rush  of  immigration  in  Manitoba 
this  year  is  into  the  Swan  River  Valley.  This 
is  in  the  extreme  Northwest  of  the  province,  yet 
it  is  in  practically  the  same  latitude  as  the  Eng¬ 
lish  midlands.  A  member  of  the  Manitoba  Leg¬ 
islature,  reporting  on  this  new  district  on  the 
1st  of  March,  says  that  the  history  of  grain  rais¬ 
ing  in  Manitoba  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
demonstrates  the  fact  clearly  that  all  altitudes 
have  very  much  to  do  with  summer  frosts.  The 
most  successful  districts  in  Manitoba  for  the 
raising  of  No.  1  bard  wheat  are  those  localities 
at  an  altitude  of  from  800  to  1,.300  feet  above 
the  sea  level. 

It  is  also  known  in  every  case  where  a  district 
is  found  to  be  subject  to  summer  frost  in  Mani¬ 
toba  the  land  is  found  to  be  at  a  high  altitude. 
Most  of  the  Swan  River  Valley  is  less  than  1,200 
feet  above  the  sea.  Lieutenant  Governor  Patter¬ 
son  of  Manitoba,  who  went  on  a  tour  of  inspec 
tion  laat  fall  over  to  Hudson  Bay,  in  bis  report 
says  that  every  Indian  south  of  the  Nelson  River 
could  have  an  excellent  kitchen  garden  if  he 
took  the  trouble  to  cultivate  the  land.  The 
Nelson  River  enters  Hudaon  Bay  at  York  Fac¬ 
tory,  about  latitude  57  degrees,  some  300  miles 
further  North  than  Moose  Factory,  where  Bishop 
Newnham  is  conducting  bis  experiments. 

Grouping  all  these  facte  together,  it  ia  not  too 
mush  to  claim  that  the  wheat  belt  of  Canada 
averages  at  least  500  miles  in  width  by  2,000  in 
length,  a  greater  stretch  than  any  other  part  of 
the  world,  except  Russia  and  Siberia.  The  bulk 
of  this  tract  of  land  lies  West  of  Lake  Superior, 
the  barren  lands  North  of  that  lake,  cutting  the 
fertile  portion  of  the  Dominion  into  two  distinct 
parts.  Of  the  great  Western  wheat  growing 
country,  Winnipeg  is  the  commercial  if  not  the 
geographical  centre.  It  has  up  to  the  present 
time,  save  during  the  boom  period,  grown  rather 
slowly,  but  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of 
population  upon  the  land. 

Now  that  the  rush  to  the  Canadian  wheat 
plains  is  beginning,  Winnipeg  will  probably  show 
a  greater  proportionate  growth  than  any  other 
Canadian  city.  It  may  forget  the  lesson  of  the 
last  period  of  speculation,  and  retard  its  devel¬ 
opment  by  another  *  boom.  If  this  ia  avoided 
and  the  people  of  Winnip^  bend  their  energies 
to  maintain  the  city  in  its  present  position  as 
the  railway  metropolis  and  commer.ial  centre  of 
the  West,  Winnipeg  in  another  ten  years  should 
have  well  on  to  100,000  inhabtants.  If  this 
promise  is  fulfilled,  it  will  be  by  the  pushing  of 
wheat  production  even  further  North. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  BOUGH  BIDEBS. 

The  fight  of  the  Rough  Riders  was  main¬ 
tained  against  a  cruel  ambush,  and  which  gave 
the  American  arms  their  first  land  victory  in 
Cuba,  is  memorable  not  only  on  account  of  its 
success,  but  because  it  showed  the  mettle  of  the 
American  volunteer. 

Attacked  on  a  trail,  when  moving  in  single 
file,  the  fire  of  the  enemy  was  doubly  dangerous. 
At  first  it  looked  as  if  the  bravery  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  would  put  our  men  to  flight. 

V  V  *  *  *  *  * 

The  reports  of  the  enemies’  bullets  showed 
them  to  be  the  explosive  kind.  Their  whiz  cut¬ 
ting  through  the  Chaparral  caused  the  nerves  of 
the  new  troopers  to  twinge  unpleasantly. 

Some  of  the  Rough  Riders  showed  signs  of 
panic.  But  Colonels  Wood  and  Rooeevelt  were 
so  calm  and  cool  in  their  demeanor  that  confi¬ 
dence  came  again  and  the  deadly  business  of  the 
hour  was  proceeded  with  in  earnest. 

it  *  if  ii  if  if 

The  reserves  hearing  the  firing  began  an 
eager  scramble  for  the  front.  Military  order 
gave  way  to  individual  action  and  each  man 
chose  hie  own  way  to  rush  forward. 

The  enemy  were  checked.  But  soon  succeeded 
in  outflanking  Wood’s  men.  Slowly  they  moved 
backward.  Private  Islade  was  struck  once, 
twice,  three  times,  but  still  be  kept  on  firing, 
only  retiring  after  the  fourth  bullet  had  struck 
him. 

if  if  *  if  *  i:  if 

An  account  of  the  battle  from  the  press  ser¬ 
vice  of  The  New  York  Herald  says : 

“Colonel  Roosevelt’s  men  were  joined  by  a 
detachment  of  Cubans  under  General  Castillo, 
who  guided  them  over  the  steep  hills  along 
winding  paths.  It  began  to  seem  as  if  the 
enemy  had  retreated  into  Sevilla,  and  the  men 
were  advanced  in  quick  order  when  the  crack 
of  Mauser  rifles  suddenly  was  heard. 

The  fire  came  from  behind  a  thick  underbrush, 
and  the  Cubans  were  ordered  to  reply.  Colonel 
Wood  quickly  surveyed  the  situation.  Hie  men 
had  been  caught  in  an  ambush. 

The  firing  at  once  became  furious.  From 
several  sides  the  enemy’s  bullets  came  whistling 
toward  our  men,  and  the  engagement  bad  barely 
begun  when  several  of  the  Rough  Riders  rolled 
over  on  the  ground  dead.  The  Spanish  could 
not  be  definitely  located.  They  were  well 
screened  by  the  underbrush,  and  their  positions 
could  be  judged  only  from  the  direction  of  their 
fire. 

General  Castillo’s  men  began  firing  more  rap¬ 
idly,  and  ths  Rough  Riders  made  ready  to  join 
in  the  shooting.  Provoked  by  their  inability  to 
see  the  enemy,  the  men  began  to  curse. 

‘Don’t  swear  I’  Colonel  Wood  shouted.  ‘Shoot!’ 

They  did.  They  joined  with  the  Cubans  in 
pouring  a  terrific  fire  into  the  bushes  where  the 
Spaniards  lay.  It  was  an  even  fight  for  the 
next  fifteen  minutes  or  so.  The  fire  of  the  Span¬ 
ish  then  fell  off  a  bit.  They  seemed  to  be  fall¬ 
ing  or  retreating.  Lighter  and  lighter  became 
the  fire  from  the  underbrush,  until  finally  only 
an  occasional  shot  whizzed  toward  the  Ameri¬ 
cans’  position. 

This  evidence  that  the  enemy  was  on  the  run 
quickly  inspired  the  American  troops.  They 
charged  forward,  presently  gaining*  a  position 
from  which  they  could  see  the  Spaniards.  They 
renewed  their  fire  with  greater  vigor,  driving 
the  enemy  foot  by  foot  toward  Sevilla.  The 
Spaniards  resisted  the  American  advance  with 
great  stubbornness,  but  ths  tide  of  battle  had 
turned  against  them.  During  the  next  two 
hours  they  devoted  themselves  less  and  less  to 
shooting,  and  finally  fled  precipitately  toward 
Sevilla.  F.  E.  M. 


A  GREAT  GATHERING. 

Among  the  Commencements  of  this  year  that 
of  Harvard,  one  of  the  great  universities  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  was  notable.  It  would  have  been  a  most 
interesting  occasion  even  if  not  made  memorable 
to  the  writer  by  the  graduation  of  a  eon — the 
youngest  boy  in  bis  class — with  “cum  laude” 
and  marks  of  kindly  favor.  Three  things  stand 
out  prominently  as  one  recalls  the  day,  among 
the  many  good  things  apt  to  be  said  by  dis- 
tinguisbed  men  at  Commencement  time. 

Harvard  has  been  thought  by  some  to  dispar¬ 
age  the  war  on  high  moral  grounds,  and  to  take 
the  stand  that  diplomacy  if  persisted  in,  might 
have  solved  the  knotty  problem  without  appeal 
to  the  arbitrament  of  war. 

But  all  the  utterances  on  this  occasion  were 
most  emphatic  in  the  expression  of  patriotism 
and  profound  loyalty  to  the  Government  and  the 
country  in  the  dreadful  war  now  upon  us.  Both 
President  Eliot  and  Governor  Wolcott  thrilled 
the  immenee  audience,  the  one  declaring  that 
the  eons  of  to  day  possessed  all  the  patriotism, 
self  sacrifice,  devotion  and  heroism  of  the  fathers 
of  yesterday,  and  the  other,  that  our  country 
believed  the  noble,  wise  and  careful  President 
McKinley  when  he  declared  the  situation  had 
become  intolerable,  and  there  was  only  one  way 
out  of  it.  If  you  ask  the  reason  for  this  war,  you 
may  find  it  in  the  inevitable  clash  of  two  widely 
different  civilizations  that  have  existed  side  by 
side  on  this  Continent,  but  can  so  exist  no 
longer. 

Another  remarkable  event  was  the  presence  of 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  her  Majesty’s  representa¬ 
tive  in  Canada,  as  emphasizing  the  friendly 
feeling  between  the  two  nations.  Harvard  con¬ 
ferred  on  the  Earl  a  degree,  and  he  responded 
at  the  Alumni  dinner  in  a  most  felicitous 
speech.  Naturally  the  fact  of  the  growing  friend 
liness  between  the  two  nations  was  made  much 
of.  To  express  his  own  feeling  in  the  matter, 
the  Earl  referred  to  a  cartoon  he  had  seen  in  a 
recent  English  paper.  It  represented  a  tandem 
cycle.  Beside  it  stood  Mr.  John  Bull,  and  fair 
Mies  Columbia.  They  were  evidently  in  a 
dilemma  or  a  controversy  as  to  which  should 
take  the  front  seat  and  which  the  other.  “That 
picture  was  all  wrong, ”  eaid  the  speaker,  “it 
should  have  been  one  of  those  double  bicycles, 
with  seats  side  by  side  where  each  helps  the 
other  in  the  progress  of  liberty,  enlightenment, 
and  civilization.” 

The  third  thing  worthy  of  note  was  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  statement  that  this  had  been  the  most 
prosperous  year,  financially,  the  University  had 
ever  known.  Its  gifts  had  aggregated  over  a 
million  of  dollars.  Thus  in  peace  or  war  the 
work  of  our  Colleges  must  go  on.  Their  sons 
go  to  battle  or  engage  in  the  vocations  of  peace, 
but  like  a  great  river,  the  tides  of  College  life 
roll  perpetually  onward,  and  every  bing  lives 
where  the  river  cometh  F.  E.  M. 


In  his  account  of  Christ’s  trial  before  Pilate, 
the  evangelist  Mark  (xv.  6  8)  gives  us  an  inci¬ 
dental  lesson  on  the  poxer  and  peril  of  habit. 
As  related  in  the  Revised  Version,  Pilate  had 
been  accustomed  at  each  recurrence  of  the  Pass- 
over  feast,  to  release  one  prisoner  to  the  multi¬ 
tude.  Because  he  had  always  done  this,  the 
people  expected  and  demanded  that  he  do  it 
now.  They  “began  to  ask  him  to  do  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  unto  them.”  Men  expect  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  doing  as  we  have  begun  to  do.  The  fact 
that  we  have  once  acceded  t}  the  wishes  of  a 
friend,  or  of  a  tempter,  is  regarded  as  a  good 
reason  why  we  should  do  so  again.  The  multi¬ 
tude  would  perhaps,  have  never  thought  of  ask¬ 
ing  Pilate  to  release  a  prisoner,  had  he  not  been 
used  to  do  so.  And  the  fact  that  this  was 
Pilate’s  custom,  rendered  it  easier  for  him  to 
accede  to  their  request.  How  careful  should  we 
be  in  forming  habits  which  will  make  future 
action  easier,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  and 
shall  also  give  others  a  right  to  require  of  us, 
what  once  we  did,  but  perhaps  now  would  gladly 
refuse  to  do. 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  IDEALS  UPON  THINGS 
POLITICAL. 

By  Henry  Wynans  Jessnp,  A.  M..  LL.  M. 

An  AddreM  Delivered  to  the  'Alumni  of  Ijifayette 
OoUege,  at  Kaeton,  Pa.,  June  91,  1898. 

Some  time  ago  I  wae  appointed  a  committee 
to  draft  an  appropriate  minute  relating  to  the 
life  of  a  member  of  the  New  York  Presbytery, 
then  recently  deceased.  Not  being  acquainted 
with  the  person  in  question— a  brother  long 
without  a  charge — and  being  unsuccessful  for  a 
time  in  finding  anyone  who  had  known  him,  1 
told  the  pastor  of  one  of  the  large  metropolitan 
churches  of  the  quandary  in  which  I  found 
myself,  that  I  had  not  yet  discovered  even  the 
rudiments  of  the  life  history  of  the  subject  of 
the  required  ecclesiastical  epitaph.  The  rev¬ 
erend  doctor  hastened  to  congratulate  me  upon 
the  paucity  of  material  available,  for,  said  be, 
“You  will  be  absolutely  untrammeled  by  the 
facts.  ’  ’ 

One  who  finds  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
pre  prandial  orator,  addressing  those  who  are 
momentarily  expecting  the  luncheon  bell,  and  yet 
confronted  by  an  occasion  which  has  a  dignity 
of  its  own,  must  not  be  either  too  grave  or  too 
gay;  he  must  be  neither  over-serious  nor  fi ip- 
pant  ;  1  have  consequently  selected  for  my  theme 
during  this  morning  hour,  “The  infiuence  of 
ideals  upon  things  political,”  a  topic  somewhat 
untrammeled  by  facts  indeed,  but  one  which  has 
in  these  closing  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  peculiar  attractiveness  and  suggestiveness  to 
educated  men ;  a  topic  which  commends  itself  as 
appropriate  upon  an  occasion  when  College  men 
who  have  been  concerning  themselves  with  the 
public  affairs  for  which  their  former  College 
life  fitted  and  partially  equipped  them  come 
together  in  a  reunion  such  as  this. 

The  word  “politics”  may  bo  variously  under¬ 
stood.  There  are  politics  and  politics;  there  is 
the  selfish  game  in  which  men  stake  honor  for 
infiuence  and  probity  for  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  politics  which  the  brilliant 
Robertson  in  his  address  before  the  Working- 
men’s  Club  at  Brighton  fifty  years  ago,  defined 
ae  “the  intelligent  comprehension  of  a  man’s 
position  and  relations  as  a  member  of  a  great 
nation.”  There  is  a  politios  which  has  long 
been  a  trade;  there  is  another  politics  which 
has  long  been  a  science ;  and  during  these  latter 
years  those  who  have  by  education  been  privi¬ 
leged  to  master  some  of  the  details  and  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  latter  have  been  endeav¬ 
oring  to  engraft  their  ideals  of  political  science 
into  the  tree  of  practical  politics  What  the 
fruit  of  the  tree  so  engrafted  upon  will  be,  ought 
not  to  be  difficult  to  predict,  along  the  lines  of 
the  operation  of  natural  and  well  understood 
laws. 

From  the  very  earliest  days,  the  history  of 
American  politics  shows  that  educated  men  have 
always  been  more  or  less  conspicuous  and  active 
in  political  life.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
few  decades  of  our  history,  perhaps  never  was 
this  more  true  than  it  is  to-day. 

This  fact  long  since  impressed  foreign  observ¬ 
ers  of  our  system  of  Government.  In  his  “Con¬ 
siderations  on  Representative  Government,” 
John  Stuart  Mill  observed  that  “almost  all  trav¬ 
elers  are  struck  by  the  fact  that  every  American 
is  in  some  sense  both  a  patriot  and  a  person  of 
cultivated  intelligence,”  and  he  adds:  “M.  de 
Tocqueville  has  shown  how  close  the  connection 
is  between  these  qualities  and  their  democratic 
institutions.  No  such  wide  diffusion  of  the 
ideas,  tastes  and  eentiments  of  educated  minds 
has  ever  been  seen  elsewhere  or  even  conceived 
of  as  attainable.”  This  he  attributes  partially 
to  our  system  of  suffrage,  which  by  giving  all 
classes  an  interest  in  political  affairs,  widens 
their  horizon  and  gives  them  the  feeling  that 
they  are  a  part,  members  of  a  great  community. 
With  our  advantages  for  nearer  observation  can 
we  not  say  it  is  more  distinctly  attributable  to 


the  steady  growth  and  increasing  infiuence  of 
our  marvellous  system  of  education  ? 

The  irruption,  however,  into  local  politics  in 
particular,  of  the  College  bred  man  in  recent  cam¬ 
paigns  has  been  marked  and  widely  commented 
upon  here  at  home.  With  bis  political  activity, 
the  new  politician  has  brought  in  certain  ideals 
derived  from  his  study  of  politics  as  a  science 
and  largely  conditioned,  moreover,  by  those 
higher  conceptions  of  practical  morality,  which 
may  truthfully  be  said  to  be  the  general  product 
of  our  American  system  of  education.  These 
ideals  have  produced  some  very  unexpected  but 
highly  interesting  developments  in  things  politi¬ 
cal. 

New  players  frequently  introduce  new  com¬ 
binations  into  old  games  with  which  they  have 
previously  been  unfamiliar ;  and  this  has  been 
true  in  respect  of  our  College  bred  man  in  poli¬ 
tics — sometimes  to  his  credit,  occasionally  other¬ 
wise— perhaps  at  times  he  has  been  a  little  too 
learned  for  hie  constituents.  For  example,  the 
story  told  of  Richard  Watson  Gilder  in  a  cam¬ 
paign  a  few  years  since  in  New  York  City  may 
not  be  true,  but  it  illustrates  this  point  very 
sufficiently.  It  is  alleged  that  Mr.  Gilder,  in 
the  interest  of  purity  in  municipal  affairs,  was 
addressing  a  crowd  composed  of  the  fortuitous 
concourse  of  human  atoms  along  a  Bowery  side¬ 
walk.  His  audience  was  constantly  changing  in 
its  make  up,  and  at  the  climax  of  one  of  his 
perorations  a  couple  of  laboring  men  paused  on 
the  outskirts  of  what  it  is  courtesy  to  style  “the 
throng”  that  surrounded  the  cart,  from  the  tail 
of  which  Mr.  Gilder  was  speaking.  After  lis¬ 
tening  for  a  few  moments,  one  of  them  aeked  the 
other,  “Say,  Bill,  what  d’ye  suppose  that  feller 
do  be  talkin’  about?”  The  other,  after  a  few 
moments  more  intent  listening,  rejoined,  “I 
don’t  know,  Mike,  but  I  reckon  he  don’t  mean 
no  sort  of  harm.” 

On  the  other  hand  the  political  neophyte  has 
undoubtedly  exhibited  many  sterling  qualities. 
He  possesses  some  of  the  characteristics  which 
Moli6re,  in  bis  inimitable  comedy,  “Le  Malade 
Imaginaire,  ”  attributes  to  the  distinguished 
Thomas,  the  eon  of  M.  Diafoitus:  “He  is  firm  in 
a  dispute,  strenuous  as  a  Turk  in  hie  principles, 
pursues  an  argument  into  the  furthest  recesses 
of  logic,  and  attaches  himself  blindly  to  an 
opinion.” 

These  obstinate  qualities  are  not  to  be  decried, 
even  if  they  do  not  always  result  in  achieving 
that  supposed  chief  desideratum  of  all  politics — 
the  election  of  candidates.  If  like  Moliere’s 
Thomas  they  also  possess  in  an  equal  degree 
with  that  worthy  the  prolific  virtue,  we  are 
assured  of  a  new  political  generation,  who,  with 
high  idealb  and  the  determination  to  put  them 
into  practical  operation,  will  have  strong  moral 
and  regenerative  effect  upon  our  politics  in  City, 
State  and  Nation  at  large. 

A  most  interesting  result  which  the  bringing 
to  bear  of  high  political  ideals  upon  practical 
politics  has  had,  is  the  emphasis  thereby  laid 
upon  the  fact  that  political  morality  or  immor¬ 
ality  and  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the 
social  community  are  interdependent. 

One  of  George  Meredith’s  most  accurate  ob¬ 
servations  is  found  in  “Beauchamp’s  Career,” 
where  he  emphasizes  this  inter-relation  of  poli¬ 
tics  with  social  life;  I  refer  to  Beauchamp’s 
observation  to  the  blundering  lord  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  03  one  of  his  canvassing  expedi¬ 
tions:  “It  you  have  a  nation  politically  corrupt 
you  won’t  have  a  good  state  of  morals  in  it,  and 
the  laws  tha'i  keep  society  together  bear  upon 
the  politico  of  a  country.  ” 

This  is  peculiarly  true  of  communities  like 
our  own.  If  the  decalogue  is  disregarded  in  re¬ 
spect  to  its  prohibition  against  the  acquisition 
unlawfully  of  another’s  property  by  a  man  be¬ 
cause  he  happens  to  hold  a  political  office,  it  is 
inevitable  that  the  same  man  in  his  private, 
social,  and  personal  relations  will  entertain  simi¬ 


lar  views  as  to  meum  and  tuum ;  and  if  hia  act» 
as  an  office  holder  or  legislator  are  viewed  with 
indifference  or  tacit  approval  by  hia  fellows, 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  his  private  short¬ 
comings  will  arouse  any  sterner  reprobation. 

James  Bryce  hints  at  this  interdependence  of 
politics  and  society  in  his  interesting  analysis 
of  the  American  political  “boss.”  You  will  re¬ 
call  that  he  comfortingly  assures  us  that  the 
boss  is  not  necessarily  a  wicked  man,  but  that 
usually  “his  morality  is  that  of  his  surround¬ 
ings.”  Which  reminds  one  of  one  of  the  treas¬ 
ured  remarks  of  dear  old  General  Karge,  for¬ 
merly  professor  of  modern  languages  at  Prince¬ 
ton  College.  1886,  being  then  the  junior  class, 
having  assembled  for  the  semi-weekly  study  of 
Geothe’e  charming  poem,  “Hermann  and  Doro¬ 
thea,”  the  General  made  one  ofj^his  customary 
happy  digressions  into  the  domain  of  psychology, 
and  turning  to  a  fresh  junior  in^the  front  row, 
said,  “Nov,  Herr  Crozer,  ve  hafj^firstjze  r-rea- 
son,  zen  zb  instings  and  sen  vat  do  vehaf?” 
Herr  Crozer,  being  thus  suddenly  appealed  to, 
in  hia  confusion  cried  out,  “Speculation.” 
Enraged  by  this  unexpected  answer,  the  General, 
pointing  his  fore  finger  at  the  culprit,  said : 
“Herr  Crozer,  you  are  a  blackguard  I”  Where¬ 
upon  Herr  Croser’s  neighbors  began'pounding 
him  over  the  head  with  their  text  books,  and 
punching  him,  and  otherwise  testifying  their 
disapproval  of  his  outrageous  conduct;  where 
upon  the  General,  calling  for  order,'dryly  ob¬ 
served,  “Howevare,  Herr  Crozer,  I  see  >at  it  is 
not  so  much  your  fault  as  it  is  ze  fault  of  your 
sur-r-r-roundings.  ” 

The  observation  of  Mr.  Bryce  that_the  moral¬ 
ity  of  the  boss  is  a  purely  relative  morality,  die 
tinguishes  that  interesting  character  in  [Ameri¬ 
can  political  life  from  the  great  party  leader, 
whose  morality  has  customarily  been  a  positive 
morality,  which  instead  of  reflecting  the  moral¬ 
ity  of  his  political  surroundings  itself  directly 
influences  and  conditions  the  morality  of  such 
surroundings. 

The  close  student  of  the  phenomena  of  our 
political  history  cannot  but  have  noted  that 
while  the  political  life  of  the  great  party  leader 
is  nearly  alvays  coterminous  with  his  ability, 
and  his  dedication  of  such  ability  to  public 
affairs,  the  life  of  the  political  boss  has  been 
generally  ephemeral  in  its  character.  The  rea¬ 
son  for  this  is  that  whether  a  man  rises  into  the 
position  of  a  boss  from  the  ranks,  or  degenerates 
into  the  position  from  that  of  a  party  leader,  he 
in  either  case  speedily  engenders  enmities  and 
occaiions  reactions  sure  to  result  in  his  ultimate 
overthrow. 

Parties  survive  bosses,  for  the  bosses  are  mere 
excrescences  on  the  body  politic  which  purging 
or  surgery  usually  suffices  to  remove. 

The  field  of  American  politics  is  a  soil  in 
which  independent  voters  have  thriven  and  mul¬ 
tiplied,  and  there  is  no  independence  so  real 
and  so  valuable  as  that  of  the  educated  voter. 
While  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
those  coming  for  the  first  time  into  the  arena  of 
practical  politics  should  not  make  mistakes  and 
commit  blunders,  and  should  even  be  found 
occasionally  to  adhere  to  erroneous  political 
principles,  due  perhaps  to  habits  of  academic 
theorizing  yet  the  closing  years  of  this  century 
are  witnessing  the  marked  successes  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  voter,  not  so  much,  it  would  appear, 
in  the  expected  direction  of  annihilating  parties, 
as  in  regenerating  them. 

Partisanship  is  an  inherent  feature  of  Ameri¬ 
can  political  life;  it  is  dangerous  only  as  it 
threatens  to  suppress  the  individualism  of  the 
voter  and  to  emphasize  the  individualism  of 
the  boss.  Since  hie  entry  into  practical  politics, 
the  educated  voter  has  fully  justified  hia  posi¬ 
tion  by  his  substantial  achievements  in  com¬ 
pelling  recognition  of  the  individual’s  rights  Id 
primaries  and  in  conventions,  and  in  lessening 
the  evils  of  machine  pre- arrangement. 
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But  these  recent  developments  in  local  politics 
have  been  merely  a  phase  of  the  larger  develop¬ 
ment  similarly  caused  in  all  things  American. 
The  educational  influences  that  have  been 
silently  and  S3retematically  at  work  in  our 
national  life  since  1870,  the  mingling  of  our  stu¬ 
dents  with  those  of  the  old  world — the  greatly 
increased  study  of  history  and  the  appreciation 
of  what  its  lessons  are  and  ought  to  be,  reflected 
in  magazines  and  daily  press,  discussed  in  o£Bce 
and  at  home,  combined  with  the  extraordinary 
facilities  for  bringing  every  man  daily  into 
touch  with  the  life  of  the  whole  civilised  world 
have  resulted  in  enlarged  political  ideals  which 
cast  mysterious  shadows  of  coming  events  before 
the  imagination. 

The  operation  of  these  enlarged  political  ideals 
in  the  individual  life  touches  the  very  essence 
of  good  citizenship,  as  properly  understood. 
<iood  citizenship  is  now  understood  to  involve 
not  merely  the  eocial  life  and  honorable  business 
career,  but  a  full  and  conscientious  observance 
of  political  duties.  The  role  of  Simeon  Stylitee, 
which  has  so  long  been  played  by  numerous  so 
called  good  citizens  who  have,  like  him,  isolated 
themselves  in  presumably  pious  meditation  on 
the  tope  of  the  pillars  of  private  life,  completely 
out  of  touch  with  the  practical  politics  sur¬ 
rounding  them,  and  exerting  absolutely  no  benefi¬ 
cent  influence  in  this  regard  upon  their  commu¬ 
nity— this  role  is  completely  played  out.  The 
indifference  of  such  citizens  to,  and  their  un¬ 
willingness  to  take  their  active  share  of  the 
duties  and  toils  of  citizenship  was  sharply  scored 
by  Henry  Ward  Beecher  when  he  observed  that 
in  our  land  where  society  is  an  unbounded  field 
for  individual  exertion  of  every  kind,  and  a 
man’s  usefulness  is  limited  only  by  hie  own  pow¬ 
ers,  one  needs  a  special  edict  of  Providence  to 
justify  him  in  such  selfish  isolation. 

And  so  John  Milton  in  his  “Areopagitica,” 
criticises  this  same  fault  in  the  following 
words:  “I  cannot  praise  a  fugitive  and  clois 
tered  virtue,  unexercised  and  unproved,  that 
never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
shrinks  out  of  the  race  when  that  immortal  gar¬ 
land  is  to  be  run  for. '  ’ 

While  the  exercise  of  suffrage  as  well  as  the 
other  privileges  of  citizenship  is  cot  legally 
compulsory,  yet  so  long  as  men  who  decline  to 
use  the  means  provided  by  custom  or  legislation 
for  the  exercise  of  civic  rights  remain  negative 
and  make  no  complaint,  it  may  well  be  that 
they  are  to  be  regarded  with  quiet,  if  not  con¬ 
temptuous,  indifference.  But  when  such  per¬ 
sons  assume  to  complain,  or  to  criticise  existing 
conditions,  or  the  management  of  civic  affairs 
by  those  more  active  than  themselves,  they  pro¬ 
voke  immediate  challenge  and  retort. 

It  is  a  sad  commentary  upon  the  perseverance 
of  the  so  called  better  element  in  politics  in  the 
State  of  New  York  that  after  laboring  with 
might  and  main  to  secure  from  the  Legislature 
of  1898  a  new  primary  law,  the  terms  of  which 
were  conceded  to  be  a  triumph  for  them,  many  who 
had  for  a  time  been  most  active  in  agitating  for 
the  procuring  of  this  very  law  became  weary  in 
well  doing  and  never  took  the  trouble  to  enroll 
under  its  provisions  or  to  vote  at  the  primaries 
held  thereunder.  And  yet  we  can  doubtless  con¬ 
fidently  expect  that  no  voices  will  be  louder  than 
theirs  in  condemnation  of  the  acts  done  by  what 
it  is  so  easy  to  call  “tlfe  machine;”  which  in 
fact  often  describee  merely  that  aggregation  of 
members  of  any  party  who  take  the  trouble  to 
perform  their  political  duties  andflevote  the  time 
necessary  to  attend  upon  primaries,  conferences 
and  conventions.  The  respectable  citizen,,views 
the  invitation  to  attend  primaries,'  much  as 
Naaman  the  Syrian  regarded  the  requirement 
that  he  should  plunge  into  the  muddy  and 
.  yellow  Jordan.  The  remedy  proposed  for  the 
evil  which  he  is  quick  to  decry  seems  puerile 
and  ridiculous  and  is  felt  to  be  personally  disa¬ 
greeable  and  Naaman  almost,' prefers  his^leprosy. 


Partisanship  is  by  no  means  as  black  as  it  has 
sometimes  been  painted.  It  is  on  the  contrary, 
as  any  careful  student  of  our  history  must  admit, 
an  element  of  our  political  life  whether  by  in 
heritance  from  our  Anglo  Saxon  ancestors  or 
by  reason  of  our  peculiar  individual  develop 
ment  as  a  nation.  No  extended  argument  in 
support  of  this  proposition  is  needed  other  than 
to  point  to  the  fact  that  every  movement  devoted 
to  non  partisanship  either  dies  or  takes  to  itself 
a  party  name  and  organization.  So  in  times  of 
great  common  danger  like  the  present,  party  feel¬ 
ings  are  sunk  in  a  common  endeavor  for  the 
common  good.  The  roll-call  on  the  first  bill  in 
Congress  to  provide  moneys  for  the  common 
defense  knew  neither  Republican  or  Democrat 
although  those  who  answered  to  their  names 
were  partisans  every  man.  Partisanship  is 
neither  a  crime  nor  a  misdemeanor.  How  to 
avoid  an  abuse  of  partisanship  is  a  matter  of 
private  judgment ;  whether  we  must  proceed  to 
reformation  from  within  as  for  example  by  com¬ 
bining  all  gcod  men  connected  with  a  given 
party  or  parties  in  a  united  and  conscientious 
exercise  of  the  privileges  and  rights  already 
assured  to  them  and  which  they  have  allowed 
by  their  disuse  to  be  abused  by  others ;  or  in 
the  event  of  its  proving  manifest  that  existing 
conditions  are  not  capable  of  affording  the  chan¬ 
nels  through  which  the  desired  blessings  and 
advantages  may  flow,  whether  we  must  effect  our 
reformation  from  without.  But  we  cannot  afford 
not  to  uee  our  political  rights. 

The  Mohammedans  have  a  tradition  that,  “A 
tribe  of  men  dwelling  around  the  Dead  Bea  for¬ 
got  the  truth,  dealt  habitually  with  lies,  and 
were  indulging  in  many  heinous  sins.  To  them 
God  sent  the  prophet  Moses  to  warn  them  to 
return  to  the  truth.  But  the  men  of  the  Dead 
Sea  declined  to  heed  the  prophet,  discerning  no 
truth  in  hie  words.  Being  received  with  scoffs 
and  jeers,  Moses  withdrew,  leaving  them  to  their 
fate,  whereupon,  the  Mohammedans  say,  by 
operation  of  natural  laws  of  degeneration  the 
men  of  the  Dead  Sea  were  speedily  changed  into 
apes,  and  are  to  be  found  sitting  on  the  trees 
there,  grinning  and  chattering  nonsense.  There 
they  sit  and  chatter  to  this  hour,  only  every  Sab¬ 
bath  there  returns  to  them  a  bewildered,  half- 
conscious,  half-reminiscent  dream,  seeming  to 
suggest  some  far-away  idea  that  once  they  were 
of  another  order.  They  made  no  use  of  their 
souls,  and  so  they  have  lost  them. 

To  what  can  we  attribute  this  indifference  on 
the  part  of  good  men  to  their  civic  privileges  ? 
An  indifference  sure  to  bring  about  the  usual 
results  of  atrophy. 

Mr.  Bryce,  one  of  the  most  thoughtful  observ¬ 
ers  of  our  political  life,  deemed  it  necessary  to 
devote  a  chapter  of  his  work  on  “American 
Commonwealths”  to  the  subject,  “Why  the 
beet  men  do  not  go  into  politics.”  And  per¬ 
haps  we  ought  to  feel  grateful  to  him  that  he 
says  in  that  connection:  “There are  several  con¬ 
ditions  present  in  the  United  States,  conditions 
both  constitutional  and  eocial,  conditions  inde¬ 
pendent  either  of  political  morality  or  of  patri¬ 
otism,  which  make  the  ablest  citizens  lees  dis¬ 
posed  to  enter  political  life  than  they  would 
otherwise  be.” 

It  certainly  tends  to  repel  educated  men  and 
men  of  high  ideals  from  entering  the  field  of 
practical  politics  that  the  machinery  of  politics 
IS  BO  often  used  as  a  means  to  purely  personal 
ends,  and  to  further  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  in¬ 
dividuals.  On  the  other  hand,  emotional  poli¬ 
tics  are  dangerous  because  their  chief  tendency 
is  iconoclastic,  and  while  in  politics  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  stand  by  the  doctrine  that  “that 
is  is  best,”  yet  it  is  seriously  open  to  question 
whether  the  general  details  of  our  political 
machinery  are  not,  after  all,  wisely  conceived 
and  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  present  conditions 
and  needs. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  true  citizenship  involves 


not  only  activity  as  opposed  to  indifference— it 
involves  particularly  intelligent  sympathy  as 
opposed  to  ignorance  of  the  conditions  around 
us.  This  intelligent  sympathy  is  peculiarly 
characteristic  of  the  educated  man,  and  an 
active,  intelligent  sympathy  in  and  with  the 
affairs  of  the  community  in  which  one  lives  and 
of  the  nation  to  which  one  belongs  is  the  basis 
of  all  real  loyalty.  Such  loyalty  involves  the 
performance  of  every  civic  duty. 

Ex-President  Harrison  characterizes  the  dis¬ 
regard  even  of  the  obligation  to  pay  one’s  just 
share  of  taxes  as  a  “Moral  delinquency  and  an 
unpatriotic  act.” 

Patriotism  to  some  people,  even  in  times  of 
war,  consists  in  a  violent  denunciation  of  the 
common  enemy  and  a  hasty  memorizing  of  the 
words  of  our  national  hymns.  And  such  persons 
doubtless  contribute  their  quota  to  the  army  in 
the  field,  after  the  manner  of  Artemas  Ward, 
who  proudly  announced  that  he  had  sent  all  his 
wife’s  relations  to  the  front.  But,  seriously,  a 
real  pstriotism  involves,  wholly  apart  from  the 
question  of  service  in  the  field,  more  than  ever 
in  time  of  war  an  unswerving  and  constant 
observance  of  every  detailed  obligation  of  citi¬ 
zenship. 

But  having  predicated  this  increasing  activity 
of  educated  men  in  practical  politics,  involving 
in  that  term  every  sphere  of  public  life,  it  is 
natural  to  expect  that  this  auspicious  movement 
is  to  be  not  without  its  permanent  upward  re¬ 
sults  upon  the  national  life.  The  leaven  which 
leaveneth  the  whole  lump  accomplishes  this 
regenerating  process  by  the  action  of  each  fer¬ 
menting  molecule  upon  the  molecules  immedi¬ 
ately  surrounding  it.  The  regenerating  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  man  of  education  and  of  high  char¬ 
acter,  of  the  man  of  educated  ideals  must  be 
communicated  in  precisely  the  same  manner. 
Every  great  reform  or  national  development,  all 
the  evolutionary  processes  of  nations  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  just  such  lines  of  personal  influ¬ 
ence,  increasing  first  in  arithmetical,  and  finally 
in  geometrical  ratio. 

What  are  we  then  to  anticipate  as  the  outward 
manifestation  of  this  internal  activity  in  the 
twentieth  century  f  Here  we  observe  once  more 
that  it  is  one  of  the  fascinating  features  of  spec¬ 
ulative  thinking  that  one  is  to  a  large  extent 
untrammeled  by  the  facts.  However,  prophecy 
can  only  commend  itself  and  the  prophet  by 
being  probable  of  fulfillment.  And  this  it  is  in 
proportion  as  it  professes  to  base  ita  predications 
upon  the  operations  of  natural  laws  of  develop¬ 
ment,  beginning  with  known  or  conceded  facts. 

One  who  assumes  the  role  of  prophet  as  to 
what  the  twentieth  century  has  in  store  for  the 
United  States  need  not  fear  a  Cassandra’s  fate. 
The  predictions  are  by  no  means  of  disaster  or 
of  decay.  We  have,  during  this  century,  been 
passing  through  a  period  of  preparation  for  the 
great  role  it  is  to  be  our  opportunity  as  a  nation 
to  play  before  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  injunction  of  our  first  President, 
who  certainly  bad  in  mind  chiefly  the  attaining 
by  the  nation  then  in  its  infancy,  its  majority 
of  power  and  stability,  we  have  refrained  from 
territorial  expansion  or  the  exerting  of  extra  ter¬ 
ritorial  influence  not  necessarily  incident  to  our 
reaching  the  full  well  rounded  growth  of  a  com¬ 
plete  national  life.  But  this,  it  may  be  said, 
we  have  now  attained ;  and  it  may  well  be  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  that  deference  which  has  hith¬ 
erto  been  paid  to  the  personality  of  the  man 
who  uttered,  or  to  the  principles  which  were 
uttered  in  that  Paiewell  Address,  requires  any 
longer  our  withholding  ourselves  frem  living  up 
to  the  responsibilities  forced  upon  us  as  a  Chris¬ 
tian  nation.  The  transition  has  been  unexpected 
and  sudden  from  the  quiet  dream  of  universal 
international  arbitration  indulged  in  by  so  many 
not  a  year  ago  into  the  nightmare  of  inter¬ 
national  war.  We  are  not,  however,  therefore, 
to  assume  that  the  dream  is  to  go  by  contraries 
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and  there  are  many  who  muet  atill  cherish  the 
hope  that  in  all  matters  of  international  dispute 
for  which  arbitration  would  be  a  sufficient 
remedy,  there  may  yet  be,  by  general  consent, 
a  resort  to  its  peaceful  arbitrament.  Nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  should  we,  in  looking  forward 
into  the  century  about  to  begin,  be  oppressed  by 
the  gloom  which  the  clouds  of  the  prsent  wa^ 
tend  to  cast  over  our  horizon.  To  anyone  who 
unites  to  the  study  of  history  a  simple  faith  in 
an  overruling  Providence,  existing  conditions 
are  not  likely  to  lessen  hie  pride  and  confidence 
in  his  country’s  future.  The  fact  that  our 
nation,  unprepared  for  war  and  known  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  as  a  peace-loving  nation, 
peculiarly  on  a  peace  footing  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  should  be  able,  in  the  few  weeks 
or  months  since  the  state  of  war  began,  to  equip 
its  army  and  its  navy  and  to  set  on  foot  military 
operations  on  land  and  sea  which  have  already 
abounded  in  incidents  that  have  illumined  the 
page  of  history  with  the  names  of  heroes  and 
the  details  of  events  without  precedent  in  the 
history  of  war,  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
dream  of  the  founders  of  our  Government  has 
been  realized,  and  that  we  are  now  fully  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  our  place  among  the  great  nations 
of  history  and  to  exert  and  maintain  our  influ¬ 
ence  wherever  it  may  be  required,  that  we  may 
no  longer  shirk  any  of  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  which  our  mission  as  a  Christian  nation 
imposes  upon  us. 

What  is  there  in  our  national  history  or  in  the 
Constitution  of  our  Government,  or  in  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  our  national  life  that  obligates  us — 
conceding  the  results  of  this  war  to  be  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  the  West  Indian  and  Micronesian  posses¬ 
sions  of  the  enemy  from  the  bondage  and  slavery 
of  selfish  and  Jesuitical  oppression  in  which 
they  have  so  long  been  held— that  obligates  us, 

I  say,  to  surrender  the  advantages  secured  at 
such  cost,  and  under  such  favorable  auspices, 
and  to  refrain  from  entering  the  open  doors  of 
opportunity  which  an  overruling  Providence 
seems  to  have  designed  us  to  enter  ?  Is  it  be¬ 
cause  we  are  a  people  of  free  institutions  that 
we  should  refuse  to  extend  the  beneflcent  influ¬ 
ence  of  our  form  of  civilization  and  our  mode  of 
Government  into  these  darkened  and  blighted 
islands  of  the  sea  ?  Is  it  because  we  are  a 
Christian  nation  that  we  should  refuse  to  per 
form  our  mission  of  liberation  and  enlighten 
ment,  into  which  we  have  been,  as  it  were,  irre¬ 
sistibly  and  divinely  inducted  ?  We  have,  it  is 
true,  osccupied  in  the  past  a  position  of  splen¬ 
did  international  isolation;  we  have,  asanatioB, 
baen  the  last  and  the  greatest  of  the  pillar 
saints;  but  our  majority  has  been  attained; 
our  days  of  preparation  are  ended ;  our  duty 
lies  plainly  before  us;  our  Salvation  Army  is  in 
the  fleld,  and  it  is  our  duty  and  privilege,  as 
educated  men  and  as  Christian  men,  wielding 
an  influence  in  our  several  communities,  to  see 
to  it,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  that  our  great  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo¬ 
sition  that  all  men  are  created  free  and  equal, 
should  not  deny  to  others,  providentially  brought 
within  the  sphere  of  our  influence,  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  and  evangelization  they  have  a  right  to  re 
quire  at  our  hands. 

If  in  this  present  crisis,  the  United  States  of 
America  shall  live  up  to  the  full  measure  of  its 
opportunity,  as  well  as  of  its  responsibilities, 
who  shall  limit  its  possibilities  of  power  and 
beneficent  influence  f  Who  shall  say  that  in 
the  century  soon  to  be  born,  the  great  English- 
speaking  peoples  shall  not — whether  in  actual 
alliance  as  nations,  or  in  an  equally  potent  and 
efficient  co-operation  as  Christian  kinsmen — 
accomplish  that  great  mission  to  which,  in  the 
light  of  universal  history  before  and  after 
Christ,  *we  are  forced  to  conclude  they  have  been 
predestined  and  called  of  God. 

"Do  ^tbat  ‘which  is  assigned  you,  and  you 
cannot  hope  or  dare  too  much.’’ — Emerson.  i 


SiLYATION  WORKED  OUT. 

Rev.  W.  Courtland  Robinson. 

Salvation  is  a  variable  term.  To  one  man  it 
is  a  bare  escape  from  hell ;  a  bare  entrance  into 
Heaven,  fie  is  saved.  Yes,  he  is  a  Christian, 
he  believes,  his  name  is  on  the  roll  of  the 
church ;  he  thinks  of  God  occasionally,  in  times 
of  great  trouble  he  prays  fie  recalls  to  himself 
the  peculiar  emotion  or  feeling  be  had  once,  a 
long  time  back ;  he  tries  to  keep  within  bounds 
lest  the  church  expel  him  or  God  forget  him. 
Day  after  day,  year  after  year,  he  goes  on,  saved, 
but  hie  salvation  seems  to  be  such  a  little  thing. 
No  one  knows  it,  at  least  no  one  feels  sure  of  it. 
Saved  he  may  be  but  the  power  of  sin  seems  but 
slightly  broken. 

To  another  man  salvation  is  a  large  and  glori¬ 
ous  thing.  He  is  ewed  from  sin’s  power.  Day 
after  day  he  makes  a  new  conquest  over  sin,  over 
self,  over  the  narrow,  mean,  and  sordid  motives 
which  seem  to  control  most  other  men.  You 
get  near  that  man  and  you  are  helped,  fie  seems 
possessed  of  a  great  salvation,  and  an  abundance 
of  true  life,  fie  has  to  a  noticeable  degree  the 
joy  of  salvation.  He  is  a  large,  magnificent, 
inspiring  kind  of  a  man. 

Wherein  the  difference  between  these  two  ? 
God  gave  the  same  salvation  to  both ;  qne  worked 
it  out,  the  other  shirked  it;  one  prized  it  as 
his  best  treasure,  the  other  clung  to  it  as  a 
bothersome  necessity;  one  starts  in  to  use  and 
enjoy  salvation  now,  the  other  hopes  to  do  so  in 
Heaven  when  be  dies;  the  one  lives  a  full,  hope 
ful,  and  happy  life  of  service  here  and  now,  the 
other  is  miserable  now,  but  longs  for  joy  in  the 
by  and  bye.  The  former  will  be  a  soloist  sing 
ing  Christ’s  praises  in  glory,  the  latter  will  be 
an  obscure  member  of  the  innumerable  chorus. 
That  is  why  Paul  urged  the  Phillipians  to  work 
out  their  salvation  fie  wanted  them  to  prune 
it,  dig  it,  keep  at  it,  that  the  scraggy  plant 
might  become  the  great  tree  God  meant  it  to  be. 

Christians  to  day  can  remember  the  exhorta¬ 
tion  with  profit,  a  profit  both  immediate  and 
ultimate.  Salvation  is  given  to  be  increased, 
worked  out  and  developed.  If  it  is  worked  out 
arigbt,  according  to  divine  direction,  its  result 
will  be  that  best,  richest,  most  precious  posses¬ 
sion,  a  holy  life. 


THE  CANTEEN. 

Dear  Evangelist  :  The  article  of  Dr.  Bachman 
in  the  last  Evangelist  is  just  and  timely,  and 
I  heartily  wish  that  the  religious  press  of  the 
country  would  make  united  war  upon  "The 
Canteen.’’ 

The  very  flower  of  our  land,  young  men  just 
out  of  our  Colleges,  boys  from  Christian  homes, 
are  the  kind  of  material  from  which  the  army 
is  largely  recruited.  Is  it  fiir  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  take  such  young  men.  and  then 
place  such  temptations  about  them  ? 

Let  Christian  people,  upon  whom  the  Govern¬ 
ment  depends,  not  only  for  money  and  moral 
support,  but  for  the  bone  and  muscle  to  carry 
on  the  war,  demand  that  the  disgrace  of  the 
army  saloon  be  abolished. 

It  is  only  just  to  say  that  some  army  officers 
have  the  moral  courage  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
liquor  in  their  camp,  and  honor  should  be  given 
those  to  whom  honor  is  due.  Colonel  Culver  of 
the  Fifth  Regiment  of  Illinois  Volunteers,  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Chickamauga,  is  one  of  these  and 
there  is  no  "Canteen’’  in  his  regiment.  Doubt¬ 
less  there  are  others  equally  high  minded. 

Let  us  not  be  satisfied  till  we  have  created 
such  a  moral  sentiment  that  the  "Army  Can¬ 
teen’’  shall  be  impossible.  M. 


"None,  therefore  who  fears  or  grieves,  or 
worries,  or  who  is  anxious,  is  free;  but  who¬ 
ever  is  released  from  griefs,  and  fears,  and  anx¬ 
ieties  is  by  that  very  thing  released  from  slavery.’’ 
—Epictetus. 


IN  MEHOBIAM. 


The  Rev.  Faber  Bylleeby  was  born  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  May  16th,  1530,  and  died  in  Sioux 
Falls.  May  9th,  1898,  aged  67  years,  11  months, 
23  days,  fie  was  of  Swiss  and  English  descent, 
fiis  early  years  were  passed  in  Philadelphia, 
where  he  acquired  a  good  education,  and  after 
some  time  spent  there  in  teaching  he  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Alexandria,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Completing  a  three  years’  course,  he 
graduated  July  9th,  1857,  and  entered,  in  full 
orders,  the  ministry  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
June  of  the  following  year.  He  served  accepta¬ 
bly  in  this  denomination  until  October  5th,  1870, 
when  he  united  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
hie  first  pastorate  being  Orwell,  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  labored  successfully  nearly  five  years. 
Leaving  in  1875,  be  took  charge  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Pike,  New  York,  for  a  year, 
when  be  removed  to  East  Pike,  remaining  till 
1833.  Accepting  a  call  from  the  churches  of 
fiokah  and  La  Crescent,  Minnesota,  he  spent  a 
year  in  this  fleld  and  left  for  Brown’s  Valley, 
Minnesota,  where  two  pleasant  years  were  passed 
in  working  for  the  Master.  In  September,  1886, 
a  call  to  Flandreau,  South  Dakota,  was  accepted, 
and  two  years  of  faithful  work  in  this  field  were 
followed  by  a  removal  to  Jesup,  Iowa,  where  his 
life  work  practically  ended  in  October,  1890. 
Paralysis  attacked  him  the  previous  winter,  but, 
unwilling  to  give  up  active  labor,  he  silently 
bore  pain,  and  diligently  sought  to  perform  hie 
customary  duties.  Increasing  infirmities  com¬ 
pelled  a  surrender  of  work  and  his  last  years 
were  spent  in  Marshall,  Minnesota,  and  Sioux 
Falls,  South  Dakota,  his  remains  being  interred 
at  the  latter  place.  In  May,  1858,  Mr.  Byllesby 
married  Miss  Alice  R.  Fleetwood  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio.  They  were  blessed  with  eight  children, 
four  sons  and  four  daughters,  one  of  whom  pre¬ 
ceded  him  to  the  heavenly  country.  The  funeral 
services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wolff  of 
Sioux  Falls,  his  text  being  the  last  one  used  by 
the  deceased,  Psalms  xvi.  11. 

As  a  scholar,  Mr.  Byllesby  ranked  high,  fiis 
well-worn  Greek  Testament  bears  evidence  of  his 
proficiency  in  that  language.  Perhaps  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words  of  a  member  of  bis  Flandreau  con¬ 
gregation  best  describes  hie  pulpit  ability :  "You 
can  take  hie  sermons  home  with  you,  think 
them  over  all  the  week,  and  still  find  something 
new  in  them.’’  fie  was  of  a  retiring  disposi¬ 
tion,  fond  of  home  and  family.  A  marked  trait 
of  character  was  his  fondness  for  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  and  an  intolerance  of  cruelty  toward  dumb 
creatures,  all  of  which  instinctively  loved  him. 
He  was  devotedly  attached  to  friends.  Eternity 
alone  will  reveal  the  work  done  by  this  faithful 
servant  of  Christ. 


THE  OCEAN  GROVE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 
This  school  holds  its  fourth  annual  session 


August  2d  12th.  Dr.  J.  E.  Price,  the  Dean, 
announces  for  this  year’s  work  a  list  of  lecturers 
which  includes  the  following : 

Old  Testament,  Dr.  Robert  W.  Rogers,  Drew 
Seminary;  New  Testament,  Professor  Casper 
Rene  Gregory,  University  of  Leipeic,  Dr.  Mar¬ 
cus  D.  Buell,  Boston  University;  Philosophic 
Theology,  President  B.  P.  Raymond,  Wesleyan 
University:  Historical  Theology,  Dr.  John 
Alfred  Faulkner,  Drew  Semina^;  Physical  Sci¬ 
ence,  Dr.  J.  E.  Price,  Dean;  Systematic  The¬ 
ology,  Dr.  George  B  Stevens,  Yale  University; 
Pastoral  Theology,  Dr.  S.  F.  Upham,  Drew 
Seminary;  Engrish  Literature,  Dr.  William  V. 
Kelley,  Editor  Methodist  Review.  Special  lec¬ 
turers,  Dr.  fi.  K  Carroll,  Dr.  George  Elliott, 
Dr.  S.  J.  Herben. 

The  evenings  will  be  given  larfi^ely  to  great 
popular  lectures  by  speakers  of  national  reputa¬ 
tion.  Another  |[reat  Musical  Feetival  is  ar 
ranged,  comprising  a  great  Popular  Concert, 
another  Symphony  Concert  with  a  thousand 
children’s  voices,  and  the  Oratorio  of  "The 


Messiah.  ’’ 

This  school  puts  several  thousand  dollars  into 
the  ten  days'  program  and  the  fee  of  82.50  ad¬ 
mits  students  to  everything.  A  detailed  pro¬ 
gram  may  be  had  upon  application  to  the  Dean, 
Dr.  J.  E.  Price,  150  Fifth  avenue.  New  York. 

A.RY 
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Th*  Ostm:  In  Traditio^  History  and  Art.  By  lifted  men  rally  together  knowing  neither  North  thy  place  among  the  nations. 

nor  South,  East  or  West,  and  the  first  note  of  „ _  , 


around  the  *‘fiag”  of  a  common  Christian  fam-  national  ideal  and  possessing  a  religion  which 
ily,  you  have  begun  the  realisation  of  divine  has  in  it  the  chief  potentiality  of  progress  and^ 
charity’s  dream ;  and  whenever  the  Cross  is  up-  improvement,  has  promise  of  growth  and  a  wor- 


Illustrations.  Q.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  17.50. 

This  large  and  richly  illustrated  volume,  a 
store  house  of  information,  a  perfect  encyclope-  The  Wae  of  Qbkek  Imdipendence  1821  to  1833.  PHnt”"  Hlustrided'^^^theXut&'or.^^^/l^to  'an 
dia  of  symbolism,  a  history  of  worship,  a  trea-  By  W,  Alison  Phillips.  New  York:  Charles  Historical  Introduction  by  John  Fiske. 

tine  on  superatitiona,  an  introduction  to  heraldry  Scribner’s  Sons.  11.50.  Lamson,  Wolffe  and  Company.  Boston: 

and  a  general  resume  of  cruciform  ornamenta-  The  Qreco-Turkieh  war  of  last  year  brought  11.50. 

tion,  mound  building  and  fioral  growth,  appeals  no  glory  to  the  Hellenic  Kingdom,  but  it  gave  This  book  would  have  excited  much  interest 
to  our  sympathies  as  a  posthumous  work,  the  positive  proof  of  a  great  advance  in  civilisation  and  attention  even  had  it  appeared  at  any  other 
“original  draft’’  of  which  has  been  carefully  on  the  part  of  its  mixed  population.  Reading  time,  but  coming  before  the  public  at  the  very 
edited  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Drowne.  The  the  succinct  story  of  its  long  struggle  for  free-  moment  when  the  air  wae  tilled  with  war  and 
illustrations  alone  make  a  collection  of  great  dom  given  in  the  present  volume,  one  can  hardly  rumors  of  war,  this  graphic  account  of  our  chief 
fulness,  nowhere  to  be  bad  in  such  compass  and  believe  that  only  three  quaiters  of  a  century  ago  ally  in  Cuba  and  the  forces  fighting  under  him 
completeness;  and  the  Bibliography  is  exbaus-  the  mountains,  plains  and  islands  of  classic  assumed  at  once  an  important  place.  So  great 
tive  and  exceedingly  valuable,  pointing  the  way  Ureece  were  inhabited  by  such  a  parlous  lot  of  is  the  interest  in  the  hook  that  last  week  the 
of  the  investigator  to  almost  any  line  of  eccle-  semi  savsge  tribe,  brave  enough  on  land  or  sea,  large  window  of  one  of  our  conservative  Fifth 
siastical  research  or  any  inquiry  into  the  depart-  but  treacherous,  cruel,  corrupt  and  politically  avenue  publishing  houses  was  filled  with  relics 
ments  of  religious  art,  architecture,  ceremony,  idiotic.  The  Turks  were  little  better,  though  of  Mr.  Flint’s  journey.  His  battered  hat,  the 
creed  or  evolution  of  beliefs.  The  amount  of  under  the  constant  menace  of  retributive  chaa  heavy  shoes  showing  many  signs  of  hard  service, 
reading  done  by  the  author,  the  patience  of  the  tisement  by  the  “Powers,’’  they  usually  fought  and  his  trusty  Cuban  machete  took  the  place  of 
study  of  details  from  fragments  and  hints  of  with  some  regard  to  the  rules  of  civilized  war-  the  usual  array  of  bright  covered  volumes,  and 
monuments,  buildings  and  pictures,  the  persist-  fare.  Even  the  unspeakable  and  politically  stu-  were  studied  with  great  interest  by  the 
ent  search  for  truth  of  fact,  form  or  incident,  all  pid  massacre  of  Scio  had  abundant  provocation  passers-by. 

are  most  striking  evidence  that  the  writer  put  in  the  previous  conduct  of  the  Ureeks  on  the  Mr.  John  Fiske’s  Introduction  adds  weight  to 
hie  life  into  his  book  and  they  increase  our  mainland.  They,  however,  had  been  goaded  to  his  son-in-law’s  bock  and  although  it  was  dated 
respect  and  love  for  him,  to  the  very  end.  desperation  by  centuries  of  bloody  tyranny,  and  last  Christmas,  before  there  was  any  immediate 

The  work  is  arranged  in  three  parts,  and  the  were  insane  for  revenge.  Philhellenic  sympa-  probability  of  our  intervention  in  Cuban  mat- 
first  chapter  of  the  first  part,  leads  us  to  make  thy,  shown  in  providing  large  supplies  of  money,  tors,  the  distinguished  historian  in  his  retro- 
apology  to  the  memory  of  an  Episcopal  minister  brave  fighters  and  diplomatic  infiuence,  finally  spect  shows  how  from  the  earliest  records  the 
whom  we  have  criticized  for  making  a  first  rea-  saved  the  remnant  of  the  Greeks,  left  after  a  Spaniards  have  been  cruel  colonists,  and  con- 
son  for  “glorying  in  the  Cross’’  to  be  its  dozen  years  of  fighting  the  Turks  and  each  other,  tends  that  the  Cubans  deserve  all  sympathy  and 
“antiquity.”  In  this  chapter  on  “The  Cross  from  their  ancestral  foe  and  from  themselves,  help  in  their  brave  struggle  for  liberty, 
before  the  Christian  Era  and  in  Pre-historic  At  the  close  of  the  long,  horrible  struggle  there  Mr.  Flint  has  carried  out  his  purpose  to  tell  a 
Times,”  the  “antiquity  of  the  Cross”  is  made  were  hardly  enough  people  left  in  the  land  for  “plain,  unvarnished  tale”  of  what  he  saw  and 
the  evidence  of  a  continuity  of  religious  feeling  seed.  That  a  nation  has  grown  up  on  the  deso-  heard,  and  no  one  can  read  these  pages  without 
which  is  singularly  suggestive  if  not  actually  lated  soil,  recognized  among  the  nations  of  the  feeling  the  truth  and  the  force  of  his  vivid  pic- 
prophetic  of  the  symbol  of  our  Gospel  era.  In  world  and  both  strong  and  brave  enough  to  tures,  and  gaining  a  new  respect  for  Gomez  and 
training  these  figures  and  classifying  them  with  throw  down  the  gauge  of  battle  again  to  its  his  brave  followers  who  have  sacrificed  home, 
later  Christian  symbols,  there  is  scope  for  fancy  formidable  neighbor,  shows  that  the  long  war  comfort  and  ease  to  meet  danger  and  privation 
and  a  chance  of  mistaking  coincidence  for  for  independence  was  not  a  mistaken  and  fruit-  such  as  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  in  their 
sequence;  yet  the  eye  of  the  author  is  as  clear  less  waste  of  a  multitude  of  lives.  struggle  for  freedom.  The  description  Mr.  Flint 


the  “Alleluia”  is  sounded. 


Mabohino  With  Gomez.  A  War  Correspond¬ 
ent’s  Field  Note  Book  Kept  During  Four 
Months  With  the  Cuban  Army.  By  Grover 
Flint.  Illustrated  by  the  Author.  With  an 
Historical  Introduction  by  John  Fiske. 
Lameon,  Wolffe  and  Company.  Boston : 
11.50. 

This  book  would  have  excited  much  interest 


semi  savsge  tribe,  brave  enough  on  land  or  sea,  large  window  of  one  of  our  conservative  Fifth 
but  treacherous,  cruel,  corrupt  and  politically  avenue  publishing  houses  was  filled  with  relics 


“antiquity.”  In  this  chapter  on  “The  Cross  from  their  ancestral  foe  and  from  themselves, 
before  the  Christian  Era  and  in  Pre-historic  At  the  close  of  the  long,  horrible  struggle  there 


and  a  chance  of  mistaking  coincidence  for  for  independence  was  not  a  mistaken  and  fruit-  such  as  we  can  scarcely  comprehend  in  their 
sequence;  yet  the  eye  of  the  author  is  as  clear  less  waste  of  a  multitude  of  lives.  struggle  for  freedom.  The  description  Mr.  Flint 

as  hie  judgment  is  calm,  so  that  it  is  a  comfort  This  book  tolls  the  story  of  that  epochal  etrug-  gives  of  their  rear  guard,  called  by  some  one 
to  trust  him  and  a  treat  to  follow  his  discov-  gle,  which  roused  the  ardent  sympathies  of  all  the  “hundred  heroes,”  corresponds  with  the 
eries.  The  strange  symbolism  from  Egypt,  lovers  of  liberty  in  every  land,  in  a  clear,  con-  reports  that  are  now  daily  appearing  in  the  news- 
Persia,  and  the  greater  Elast,  has  long  puzzled,  cise  and  generally  impartial  way.  Its  style  is  papers  of  the  Insurgent  bands  that  join  our 
and  latterly  has  become  familiar  to,  the  world;  severely  p!ain,  while  its  pages  might  easily  have  troops.  “Ragged  to  the  skin,  travel-worn  to  the 
it  is  delightful  to  find  here  the  very  things  a  been  made  to  sparkle  with  gleams  of  chivalry  bone,  of  all  colors  and  sizes,  with  their  Kerning- 
traveler  has  copied  into  his  note  book  in  hope  of  and  romance.  The  acknowledged  valor  and  ton  or  Mauser  ‘Long  Toms’  across  their  shoul- 
future  explanation.  So  the  “unveiling  of  Isis”  patriotism  of  many  of  the  Greek  leaders  and  ders— any  way  at  all — they  tiled  along  like  bits 
goes  on  as  we  read,  the  tangle  of  “devices”  is  the  masses  of  the  people  might  have  been  more  of  moving  earth  on  the  landscape.  .  .  .  They 
simplified,  the  mystic  signs  group  into  families  emphatically  lecognized.  Yet  the  rapid  picture  were  hard  up  for  everything — shoes,  hats,  equip- 


and  take  on  friendly  and  familar  looks.  The  of  events  is  substantially  truthful,  and  the  in-  ments  of  every  sort.  ”  When  the  writer’s  own 

“Cruz  Ansata”  and  the  “Fylfot,”  the  “Tan”  sight  given  into  diplomatic  history  is  unusually  outfit  gave  out,  he  found  it  impossible  to  replace 

and  “Gammata”  crosses  are  dissociated  from  valuable.  The  part  played  by  Lord  Byton  in  the  anything  even  though  his  belt  was  lined  with 
evil  and  put  into  touch  with  good.  This  is  en-  tragi-comedy,  as  it  almost  seemed  to  be,  is  well  gold. 

heartening  from  the  start;  we  find  a  “fellowship  described  and  places  the  impulsive  poet  in  the  But  with  all  this  lack  of  outfit  and  conse- 

of  the  mj story”  and  it  does  not  seem  impossible  light  of  a  wiee  and  heroic  leader  in  a  despierate  quent  irregularity  of  methods,  there  wae  no  lack 

that  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus  “at  the  end  of  cause.  His  sayings,  as  quoted,  are  those  of  a  of  discipline  in  the  Cuban  General’s  camp, 
days”  has  been  struggling  to  find  expression  in  keen  critic,  but  a  true  and  generous  friend  of  where  summary  justice  was  executed  on  all  who 
the  religious  thought  and  expression  of  the  Greece.  What  he  said  in  1824  reminds  us  of  violated  his  strict  military  code,  or  who  lacked 
nations  to  whom,  in  Person,  He  did  not,  could  one  among  many  pioints  of  reeemblance  between  in  courage  or  patriotism.  One  feels  in  laying 
not  come.  that  war  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  century  and  down  this  record  that  the  Cuban  cause  is  a 

We  give  emphasis  to  this  first  chapter  because  this  we  are  waging  at  its  end.  “These  Turks,”  righteous  one,  and  that  if  these  patriots  have  a 
it  is  manifestly  the  root  of  the  whole  work,  he  wrote,  and  “Spaniards”  might  now  be  in-  chance  to  prove  themselves,  they  may  surprise 
After  this  continuity  of  symbol  has  been  serted,  “with  so  many  guns,  would  be  dangerous  us  all  by  unexpected  power  and  ability  for  self- 
studied,  tradition  investigated,  and  relations  enemies,  if  they  should  happen  to  fire  without  government. 

adjusted,  the  progress  of  the  work  is  a  matter  taking  aim.  ”  If  we  Eometimes  feel  discouraged  „  „  -n  rr  l 

of  collecting  and  collating  the  mass  of  material  at  the  defects  of  those  we  are  fighting  for  on  Ward.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York  •  The 

hidden  away  in  rituals,  missals,  histories,  lives  either  side  of  the  globe,  we  may  well  adopt  his  Macmillan  Company.  82. 

of  the  saints  and  the  book  plates  and  pictures  of  attitude,  as  expressed  by  Lord  Napier:  “All  Mrs.  Ward’s  new  book  must  be  considered,  in 
the  whole  world.  A  considerable  part  of  the  the  Philhellenes  came,  expecting  to  find  the  the  present  dearth  of  great  writers  of  fiction, 

later  chapters  may  be  regarded  as  curious  in-  Peleponnesus  filled  with  Plutarch’s  men,  and  the  most  important  work  in  this  department  of 

formation,  rather  than  as  essential  learning;  all  returned  thinking  the  inhabitants  of  New-  literature  thus  far  during  the  current  year.  It 

yet  there  is  not  a  chapter  of  the  book  but  is  gate  more  moral.  Lord  Byron  judged  them  is  not  exactly  light  literature,  for  the  parlor-car 

worth  reading  and  in  most  of  them  one  will  fairly ;  he  knew  that  half  civilized  men  are  full  and  the  hammock,  since  it  is  a  novel  with  a 
find  jewels  from  which  he  will  never  part.  This  of  vices,  and  that  great  allowance  must  be  made  purpose,  and  has  plenty  of  theology,  disputa- 
book  is  in  good  time.  Symbolism  and  ritual  in  for  emancipated  slaves.  He,  therefore,  pro-  tion  and  preaching  within  its  four  covers.  But 

worship  are  being  studied.  The  spirit  of  re-  ceeded,  bridle  in  hand,  not  thinking  them  gcod,  it  is  well  worth  reading  by  all  who  have  enjoyed 

ligion  is  once  more  seeking  an  esoteric  ex-  but  hoping  to  make  them  better.  ”  The  present  this  gifted  writer’s  previous  works.  It  is  marked 
pression  to  counterbalance  the  outward  and  historian  recognizee,  if  he  does  not  magnify,  by  the  same  labored  earnestness  relieved  by 
practical.  Besides,  if  you  link  the  world  of  the  failings  of  the  Greek  character,  yet  believes  frequent  touches  of  beautiful  description  and 
man  from  the  remote  past  till  this  present  that  a  people  capable  of  such  sacrifices  for  a  occasional  gleams  of  humor,  with  some  powerful 


ments  of  every  sort.  ”  When  the  writer’s  own 


But  with  all  this  lack  of  outfit  and  conse- 


[elbeck  of  Banmsdale.  By  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward.  In  Two  Volumes.  New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Company.  82. 

Mrs.  Ward’s  new  book  must  be  considered,  in 


for  emancipated  slaves.  He,  therefore,  pro-  tion  and  preaching  within  its  four  covers.  But 
ceeded,  bridle  in  hand,  not  thinking  them  gcod,  it  is  well  worth  reading  by  all  who  have  enjoyed 
but  hoping  to  make  them  better.”  The  present  this  gifted  writer’s  previous  works.  It  is  marked 
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pasBages  of  a  more  or  less  tragic  character. 
The  morbid  tone  present  in  moat  of  the  author's 
works  and  in  the  greater  part  of  the  strong  Eng¬ 
lish  fiction  of  the  passing  generation,  is  only 
too  evident  in  the  present  story.  Ihe  distress 
tng  climax  makes  one  wish  with  Darwin  for  a 
law  compelling  novelists  to  end  their  plots 
happily. 

The  motive  of  the  book  is  furnished  by  the 
impact  of  renascent  Romanism  upon  the  agnostic 
spirit  of  the  age.  The  actuality  of  the  mental 
and  social  antagonisms  thus  produced  is  doubt 
less  more  common  in  England  than  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  though  not  unlikely  to  be  met  with  wherever 
these  two  forces  come  together.  Mrs.  Ward's 
personal  experience  very  probably  suggested  the 
groundwork  of  the  story.  Her  father,  the 
younger  son  of  Thomas  Arnold  and  bearing  his 
name,  became  a  Roman  Catholic  in  1855,  thus 
going  to  the  other  extreme  from  his  agnostic 
•elder  brother,  Matthew.  Mary  Augusta,  now 
known  as  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  was  his  eldest 
daughter,  born  in  Tasmania,  in  1851.  It  is, 
therefore,  quite  possible  that  she  was  baptized 
into  the  Romish  Church  when  quite  young,  as 
she  represents  the  heroine  of  her  new  story  to 
have  been.  Her  father  later  left  that  church 
and  became  a  Professor  at  Oxford,  though  he 
again  yielded  to  the  attraction  of  Rome.  His 
daughter’s  agnostic  tendency  may  date  from 
the  Oxford  life  when  she  was  under  the  spell  of 
her  Uncle  Matthew’s  influence.  At  any  rate, 
she  knows  whereof  she  writes  in  her  passionate 
descriptions  of  the  confiict  of  these  two  forces 
in  the  soul  of  her  heroine  under  the  intensifying 
power  of  a  great  love.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  author  has  written  much  of  herself 
into  this  character.  Without  doubt,  she  has 
put  her  own  convictions  into  the  book.  Her 
resilience  against  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  system  of  which  it  treats  with  a  studied  in¬ 
tent  to  be  fair  and  yet  with  the  cold,  unchange¬ 
able  opposition  of  her  whole  nature,  is  expressed 
in  such  passages  as  this:  “The  spiritual  intru¬ 
siveness  of  Catholicism,  its  perpetual  uncover¬ 
ing  of  the  soul,  its  disrespect  of  the  secrets  of 
personality,  its  humiliation  of  the  will,  made  it 
most  odious  in  the  eyes  of  this  daughter  of  a 
modern  world  which  finds  in  the  development 
and  dignifying  of  human  life  its  most  character¬ 
istic  faith.’’  The  new  strength  of  the  once 
moribund  old  church  is  attributed  to  the  moral¬ 
izing  influence  of  the  lay  intelligence  of  the 
modern  age,  and  to  the  stimulus  and  challenge 
of  adjacent  Protestantism.  It  is  even  declared 
that  the  world  is  the  salt  of  the  church.  “She 
owes  far  more  to  her  enemies  than  to  any  of  her 
canonized  saints.  One  may  almost  say  that  she 
lives  on  what  the  world  can  spare  her  of  its  vir¬ 
tues.’’  Such  exaggerations  of  a  modicum  of 
truth  hardly  add  strength  to  the  contention  of 
the  book.  And  the  principal  figures  that  move 
across  its  pages  are  not  those  of  persons  we  meet 
in  ordinary  life,  at  least  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
As  a  work  of  fiction  a  wide  or  long  popularity 
cannot  be  predicted  for  it.  Yet  it  will  be  of 
undoubted  value  and  interest  to  a  large  circle 
of  readers  including  many  on  both  sides  of  the 
dividing  line  which  runs  through  its  chapters. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

A  peculiar  sort  of  duplex  tale  is  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  Caleb  West,  Master  Diver,  the  two 
parts  being  quite  distinct  and  of  quite  unequal 
interest  and  literary  merit.  The  drawing  room 
is  familiar  to  Mr.  Smith,  but  it  does  not  appeal 
to  his  interest  like  “Sharks  Ledge’’  and  while 
“Sandford’s’’  city  lodgment  and  social  con- 
crns  are  no  doubt  such  as  the  author  knows 
and  appreciates  for  all  they  are  or  may  be  worth, 
there  is  no  stir  and  thrill  in  his  work  until  be 
comes  near  to  “Caleb’’  and  “Keyport. ’’  With 
“Captain  Joe’’  in  sight,  our  author  is  at  bis 
best,  then  “Lowney  Bowles’  is  alive  and 
“Caleb’s”  sore  trial  with  “Betty”  is  as  life¬ 


like  as  his  placing  the  stone  blocks  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  sea  by  the  “ledge,”  The  city  busi¬ 
ness  is  rather  lame,  “Jack  and  Helen”  alto¬ 
gether  superfluous,  the  “Major”  is  pulled  into 
the  tale  by  force  and  as  for  “Kate”— what  can  we 
say  I  (Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company.  11.50.) 

In  John  and  I  and  the  Church,  Mrs.  Eliza¬ 
beth  Grinnell  gives  her  ideas  of  the  relations  of 
a  minister  and  his  wife  to  the  people  of  their 
charge,  with  some  reflections  on  the  relations 
of  the  church  and  of  Christians  to  society,  and 
a  few  statements  of  her  theological  views.  The 
form  is  that  of  a  narrative;  the  literary  concep¬ 
tion  is  somewhat  crude  and  the  social  conditions 
described  somewhat  primitive,  but  the  work  is 
evidently  that  of  a  shrewd  and  observant  mind 
dealing  with  questions  of  real  importance.  (Illus¬ 
trated.  Revell.  II. ) 

William  T.  Harri„.  A.M,,  LL.D.,  United 
States  Cominiaai^>^e'  of  Education,  finds  time 
in  his  busy  oflicial  life  to  edit  the  delightful 
series  of  “Appleton’s  Home  Reading  Books.” 
In  his  Introduciiuu  to  the  first  one,  The  Animal 
World,  Its  Romances  and  Realities,  “A  Read¬ 
ing  Book  of  Zoology,”  compiled  and  edited  by 
Frank  Vincent,  M.A.,  Hr.  Harris  explains  the 
scope  and  plan  of  the  senes,  which  is  to  pro 
vTSe  books  for  home  reading  that  will  “stiau- 
late  to  self-activity,  arouse  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry,”  and  “treat  of  methods  of  discovery  and 
evolution.”  Xne  First  Division  will  treat  of 
natural  history^  i— 1 — i“g  popular  scientific 
treatises  on  plants  and  animals  and  also  descrip¬ 
tions  of  geographical  localities,  all  correspond¬ 
ing  to  the  study  of  geograpny  in  the  d— inct 
school  course.  The  matter  for  this  volume  on 
animals  is  carefully  selected  from  various  scien¬ 
tific  works,  encyclopaedias,  or  magazine  articles 
with  some  suitable  quotations  from  the  pcete. 
The  illustrations  are  frequent  and  will  attract 
the  eye  of  the  voung  reader  and  incline  him  to 
read  the  accompanying  matter,  TLd  price  of 
this  vcldme  ie  bO  cents.  Another  ot  the  series 
is  Uncle  Robert’s  Geography;  On  the  Farm,  by 
Frances  W.  Paiker  and  Nellie  Latarop  Helm. 
Tnis  IS  prepared  as  a  connected  story'with  sim¬ 
ple  lessons  in  bird  lore  and  the  practical  every 
day  matters  that  naturally  come  into  a  child’s 
life  in  toe  untry.  A  charming  book  for 
parents  and  children  to  read  together.  (D  Ap¬ 
pleton  and  Comp  y,  New  York.  42  cents. ) 

The  plan  of  the  New  School  Algebra,  by  the 
author  of  so  many  well  known  mathematical 
text  books,  G.  A.  Wentworth,  ie  the  same  as 
that  of  his  “First  Steps  in  Algebra,”  which 
has  proved  us  power  of  ‘^mediately  interesting 
beginners  and  making  algebraic  methods  clear 
to  them.  Some  improvements  suggested  by 
practical  experience  with  the  other  book  have 
been  adopted  here  and  the  lists  of  examples  and 
problems  enlarged.  A  five  -  place  table  of 
logarithms  has  been  added  instead  of  the  four- 
place  table,  as  the  former  are  in  more  common 
use  for  practical  calculations,  and  are  now  re¬ 
quired  for  the  solution  of  mcst  of  the  problems 
givM  in  the  entrance  examinations  for  Colleges 
and  High  Schools.  (Ginn  and  company,  Bos¬ 
ton.  11.10.) 

The  same  firm  has  also  issued  A  Text-Book  of 
Physics,  prepared  by  Mr.  Wentworth  and  Mr. 
G.  A.  Hill,  Assistant  Professor  of  Physics  in 
Harvard  College.  The  greater  part  of  this 
work  is  devoted  to  the  statement,  proof,  and 
application  of  the  great  fundamental  laws  gov¬ 
erning  the  Science  of  Physics.  The  experimental 
methods  by  which  these  laws  are  established 
are  given  and  as  far  ts  possible  the  line  of 
thought  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  them  is 
made  clear  to  the  students.  Laboratory  experi¬ 
ments  requiring  simple  apparatus  are  described 
to  verify  these  laws,  and  (3lass-Room  Exercises 
are  appended  to  each  chapter  to  aid  in  applying 
these  principles  to  practical,  every  day  life.  A 
student  mastering  the  first  six  chapters  will  have 


a  clear  comprehension  ot  this  branch  of  scien¬ 
tific  work  to  prepare  him  for  further  study.  The 
two  last  chapters  on  “Magnetism  and  Electric¬ 
ity,”  and  “Sound  and  Light,”  are  independent 
of  each  other  and  either  one  or  both  may  be 
omitted  without  disturbing  the  regular  course  of 
study.  Both  these  volumes  are  clearly  printed 
and  strongly  bound.  (11.25.) 

Tlie  many  collections  of  poems  which  crowd 
the  book-seller’s  shelves  in  these  days  are  so 
bewildering  in  their  variety  and  scope  that 
we  almost  dread  to  hear  of  a  new  one,  but  Mr. 
Walter  Learned’s  “Treasury  of  Favorite  Poems” 
has  already  won  such  an  established  position 
among  books  of  this  nature,  that  we  are  glad 
to  welcome  A  Treasury  of  American  Verse, 
from  the  same  hands.  Being  a  poet  himself  as 
well  as  a  practised  editor  and  critic,  we  are  sure 
of  finding  many  gems  in  this  collection  not  only 
our  old  favorites,  but  some  less  familiar  bita 
that  he  has  culled  in  his  wandering  through 
what  are  fast  becoming  the  broad  fields  of  Amer¬ 
ican  literature.  The  little  volume  is  clearly 
printed  on  deckel  edged  paper  and  with  a  simple 
and  tasteful  binding  of  green  and  gold.  (Fred¬ 
erick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York.  11.50.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

“How  Our  Wars  Have  Begun,”  is  the  title  of 
a  short  historic  resume  in  the  July  number  of 
Self  Culture,  which  sets  before  us  in  condensed 
form  some  interesting  facts  and  figures.  In  the 
same  periodical  we  find  an  account  of  “Havana 
and  its  People,”  condensed  from  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review;  a  description  of  the  present 
condition  of  Nicaraugua,  by  D.  O.  Kellogg;  a 
paper  on  “The  Growth  of  a  National  (Ameri¬ 
can)  Literature,”  with  numbers  of  interesting 
literary  and  scientific  notes,  as  well  as  chroni¬ 
cles  of  the  day,  making  this  issue  of  the  well 
known  magazine  both  attractive  and  instructive. 

The  able  paper  on  “International  Piracy  in 
Time  of  War,”  by  W.  L.  Penfield,  in  the  North 
American  Review,  upholding  the  principle  of  the 
inviolability  of  the  high  seas  of  all  private  prop¬ 
erty,  except  contraband  of  war,  whether  found 
in  the  ships  of  neutrals  or  of  enemies,  should  be 
carefully  read  and  pondered,  for  it  is  only  by 
constant  discussion  of  such  important  matters 
that  more  civilized  methods  of  war  are  evolved 
and  adopted  by  international  council  and 
treaty. 

In  these  days  of  numberless  periodicals  it 
takes  some  courage  to  start  a  new  one,  but  the 
“Christian  Literature  Company”  has  just  issued 
the  first  number  of  an  “Inter  denominational 
Magazine,”  under  the  title.  In  His  Steps.  It 
ie  purely  religious  in  character,  but  will  be  the 
organ  of  no  sect  or  school.  It  contains  one  ser¬ 
mon  and  many  short  papers  by  well  known  writ¬ 
ers  of  different  cburchee,  and  ie  to  be  issued 
monthly  at  the  small  price  of  60  c^nts  a  year. 

The  American  School  at  Athens  announces 
that  it  will  award  three  fellowships  in  classical 
archaeology,  each  yielding  1600.  Examinations 
for  them  will  be  held  March  16lh,  17th  and  18th, 
1899,  at  Athens,  Rome  and  at  certain  American 
Colleges  interested  in  the  school.  Three  friends 
of  the  school  have  also  established  a  fellowship 
of  11,000  a  year,  to  be  awarded  to  any  woman 
who,  from  her  previous  record,  seems  to  the 
Committee  worthy  of  it  without  requiring  any 
examination. 

The  well-known  publishing  house  of  Messrs. 
Roberts  Brothers  of  Boston  has  sold  its  business 
to  Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company,  another 
well-known  Boston  firm,  but  we  understand  that 
the  rights  in  the  translations  of  Moliere  and 
Balzac  are  not  included  in  the  transaction. 

The  American  Committee  of  the  Robert  Louis 
Stevecson  Memorial  Fund  has  closed  its  ac¬ 
counts  and  forwarded  to  the  Edinburgh  Com¬ 
mittee  a  surplus  of  11,391.40,  and  received  a 
gratifying  letter  from  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  saying 
that  their  Committee  has  decided  to  ask  Mr. 
St.  Gauders  to  design  a  mural  memorial  for  the 
Church  of  St.  Giles’s  Edinburgh,  which  is  the 
Scottish  Westminster  Abbey,  and  if  that  does 
not  require  all  the  funds  on  hand,  they  will  erect 
a  stone  resting  place  or  seat  on  Caiton  Hill. 

It  is  said  that  the  large  sales  of  (^o  Vadis 
have  yielded  Mr.  Jeremiah  Curtin,  the  transla¬ 
tor,  the  unprecedented  sum  of  |25,()00.  A  popu¬ 
lar  edition  of  bis  translation  of  Fire  aad  Sword 
is  about  to  be  issued  by  Messrs.  Little,  Brown 
and  Company  at  one  dollar,  which  will  doubtless 
have  a  large  sale  also. 
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The  Ohrietian  lotelligencer  would  fain  direct 
the  many  promising  young  men  and  women  just 
now  graduating  from  our  advanced  institutions 
to  the  great  work  awaiting  them  in  uplifting 
long  oppressed  peoples.  The  reference  is  to 
Cuba  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific: 

Whatever  may  be  the  political  relation  be¬ 
tween  us  a  great  and  most  inviting  field  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  educated  young  people  of  our  coun¬ 
try  in  these  Islands  of  the  sea.  They  appeal  to 
us  for  instruction  in  all  the  departments  of 
knowledge,  in  morals  and  in  religion.  The  ap¬ 
peal  ought  to  be  irresistible.  It  comes  espe¬ 
cially  to  the  well-instructed  graduates  of  our 
various  schools,  as  much  to  the  graduates  of  a 
school  of  engineers,  a  polytechnic,  to  the  echoole 
of  medicine  or  law,  as  to  the  schools  of  general 
knowledge.  The  people  of  the  Philippines,  of 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  are  in  need  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  the  graduates  of  all  these  echoole 
have  and  can  give.  Considering  the  wants  of 
these  nations  we  remember  Guido  Verbeck  who 
consecrated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  people 
of  Japan.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer. 
That  had  a  great  influence  in  making  him  the 
man  he  became  and  in  commending  him  to  the 
people  of  Japan.  He  became  the  benefactor  of 
the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  as  few  men  have 
been.  But  education  in  all  knowledge  is  the 
imperious  aeed  of  the  people  soon  to  pass 
under  our  tutelage.  Young  men  and  young 
women  can  most  readily  learn  their  languages 
and  acquire  facility  in  using  them;  can  also 
most  readily  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
customs  and  the  habits  of  thought,  the  national 
characteristics  of  the  people  so  tar  as  it  may  be 
wise  and  right  to  fall  in  with  them.  Some  of 
these  peculiarities  are  demanded  by  the  climate 
and  the  physical  peculiarities  of  these  countries. 

Above  all,  these  islanders  are  in  need  of  relig¬ 
ious  and  moral  instruction.  The  declining 
nations  of  the  world  to-day  are  those  which  are 
of  the  states  from  which  they  came.  There  is 
no  North  and  South  to  day,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  our  country  never  again  will  be  the  prey 
of  hostile  sectionalism.  Whatever  tends  to  pro¬ 
mote  unity  based  on  affection  is  to  be  encour¬ 
aged.  It  is  felt  that  the  return  of  the  hags 
would  do  very  much  in  that  direction.  The 
South  would  welcome  back  the  dags  and  see  in 
their  return  an  irresistible  demonstration  of 
the  North’s  loving  kindness,  an  object  lesson  in 
full  forgiveness. 

But  we  believe  that  there  is  a  fast  growing 
sentiment  in  favor  of  placing  them  in  the  hands 
not  Protestant  and  not  Christian.  Substantial 
national  progress,  benedcent  progress,  true 
national  freedom,  wise  self  government  fruitful 
in  benetits,  depend  on  a  cordial  acceptance  of 
the  religion  of  the  Bible.  The  history  of  the 
world  establishes  that  declaration.  God  s  prom 
ise  to  His  Son,  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  to 
the  Christian  Church  is,  “the  abundance  of  the 
sea  shall  be  converted  unto  thee.”  A  knowledge 
of  Christ,  the  Son  of  God  and  Son  of  man. 
Mediator,  Redeemer,  sympathizing  Saviour,  the 
Way,  and  the  Truth,  and  the  Lire,  is  the  need 
above  all  others  of  the  Philippinas,  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico.  They  need  the  illuminating  and 
renewing  ministry  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  not 
lesi  a  knowledge  of  God,  our  Father  in  Heaven, 
the  Maker  and  Ruler  of  the  Universe,  by  whom 
are  all  things. 

No  occupation  is  presented  to  the  young  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  to  day  that  is 
of  g^reater  nobility,  more  useful,  more  worthy  of 
their  devotion  than  the  work  necessary  to  the 
elevation  of  the  people  probably  soon  to  be 
dependent  upon  us  more  than  upon  any  other 
people  for  the  instruction  imperatively  needed. 
All  the  people  are  praising  as  they  ought  the 
young  men  who  are  enduring  hardship  and  put¬ 
ting  their  lives  in  peril  to  free  these  peoples 
from  oppression.  We  honor  these  heroes.  Tliey 
will  be  worthy  of  equal  honor  who  shall  devote 
themselves  to  instructing  these  peoples  in  the 
knowledge  which  will  free  them  from  a  more 
degrading  and  hopeless  slavery.  We  see  with 
great  satisfaction  young  men  who  have  had  at 
home  and  in  schools  of  learning  the  best  of  all 
our  possessions,  the  best  of  everything  afforded 
by  our  Christian  civilization,  enlisting  in  the 
troops  of  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,  in  Astor’s 
Battery.  We  see  young  men  who  have  not  en¬ 
joyed  aa  great  advantages  but  who  in  character 
and  attainments  give  promise  of  wide  usefulness, 
becoming  part  of  the  rank  and  file  of  our  army 
and  navy.  All  the  people  are  interested  in  them. 
Day  by  day  the  nation  waits  impatiently  to  hear 


of  their  success.  The  heart  of  the  nation  is 
with  them  to  day.  Why  should  not  just  such 
young  men  consecrate  themselves  to  the  elevation 
of  the  people  we  hope  to  release  from  oppression  f 
And  why  should  not  all  the  people  applaud  and 
sustain  them  in  the  highest  and  best  devotion 
of  which  man  is  capable. 

The  National  Temperance  Advocate  says,  on 
the  subject  of  Whisky  for  the  Army : 

The  daily  papers  r^ort  that  the  Kentucky  dis¬ 
tillers  propose  sending  down  50,000  bottles  of 
whisky  to  Cuba  for  the  American  soldiers  when 
they  occupy  the  island.  Whisky  is  also  to  be 
forwarded  to  Porto  Rico,  and  even  Manila. 
These  distillers  say  that  in  hot  countries  small 
doses  of  bourbon  are  needed  to  make  them  fight. 

Never  was  there  a  greater  fallacy.  Once  it 
was  considered  essential  to  the  soldier  in  the 
field ;  his  physical  strength,  it  was  believed, 
demanded  it.  But  that  delusion  is  gone,  never 
to  return.  It  has  now  been  proved  that  it  pro¬ 
motes  p^sical  weakness,  and  lays  man  in  the 
grave.  Once,  too,  it  was  thought  essential  to 
the  courage  of  a  soldier,  and  to  make  him  fight. 
But  this  delusion  is  gone,  and  men  of  the  most 
temperate  habits,  most  moral  principles,  are 
now  known  to  make  the  beet  soldiers. 

Major  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard  says:  “Gver  since 
the  prospect  of  sending  an  army  to  our  Southern 
border  and  probably  to  Cuba  has  been  made 
apparent  to  me,  my  mind  has  reverted  to  the 
necessity  of  letting  every  officer  and  soldier  know 
that  alcohol  will  not  help  the  digestion,  and 
that  alcoholic  drink  will  be  the  beet  possible 
means  to  produce  unfitness  for  service,  unfitness 
to  endure  the  miasma  of  s  samps  and  the  dangers 
from  yellow  fever.’’ 

Sir  Horatio  Kitchener’s  recent  victory  at 
Atbara  proves  the  wisdom  of  this  course.  Thanks 
to  total  abstinence,  the  men  have  been  able  to 
make  forced  marches  of  the  most  extraordinary 
character  across  the  burning  desert,  and  under 
a  blazing  sun,  the  beat  of  whose  rays  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  lived  under 
the  equator.  The  Soudan  is  famed  for  its  deadly 
climate,  which  either  kills  or  prematurely  ages 
the  majority  of  white  folks  who  penetrate  beyond 
its  frontiers.  Indeed,  it  has  often  been  nick¬ 
named,  and  with  good  cause,  too,  the  “Man- 
Eating  Soudan,’’  by  reason  of  the  number  of 
white  lives  that  it  has  consumed.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  there  has  never  been  a  campaign  where 
there  has  been  so  little  sickness,  where  so  few 
men  have  been  compelled  to  fall  out,  even  in 
the  longest  marches,  and  where  the  troops  have 
been  got  into  such  magnificent  physical  and 
moral  training  that  they  would  actually  cover 
thirty  miles  of  sand  with  empty  water  bottles, 
without  slaking  their  thirst  once  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  march,  at  the  close 
of  which  they  would  still  find  themselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  fresh  and  vigorous  to  win  a  hard-fought 
victory,  such  aa  that  at  Atbara. 

And  the  above  is  exactly  in  line  with  the 
advice  recently  published  in  The  Evangelist, 
from  the  distinguished  explorer,  Paul  du 
Chaillu.  Hie  repeated  experience  of  the  beats 
and  miasms  of  Africa  taught  him  to  avoid 
liquid  stimulants.  He  says:  “I  abstained 
from  strong  drinks,  because  1  found  they  did 
not  help  me — on  the  contrary,  I  felt  weaker  half 
an  hour  after,  sol  gave  them  up.’’  He  also 
“trained  himself  to  use  as  little  water  aa  possi¬ 
ble.’’  _ 

The  Lutheran  World  holds  that  one  of  the 
church’s  Herculean  tasks  is  to  overcome  the 
spiritual  lethargy  that  has  settled  down  upon  so 
many  communities : 

The  church  needs  most  of  all  to  day  a  conse¬ 
crated  enthusiasm.  We  have  faith,  but  the 
church  needs  faith  on  fire  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 
We  have  good  works,  but  the  church  needs 
works  that  come  from  Christian  hearts  afiame 
with  the  Spirit  who  is  lighting  up  the  Word  of 
God.  More  heart  should  be  put  into  our  holy 
religion.  The  church  needs  enthusiasm. 

A  large  field  and  great  responsibility  call  for 
something  more  than  the  recital  of  past  triumphs 
and  present  opportunities. 

Our  church  is  wonderfully  equipped  for  ser¬ 
vice  But  that  equipment,  splendid  as  it  is, 
must  have  consecrated  enthusiasm  back  of  it  to 
make  it  effective.  A  Krupp  gun,  guarding  a 
port  or  strapped  to  the  back  of  a  battle  ship, 
made  out  of  the  finest  metal,  the  13-inch  shell 
of  a  ton’s  weight  and  the  powder  back  of  it, 
presents  a  study  for  an  artist  or  a  philosopher. 
But  that  gun,  so  ominously  magnificent  in  its 
silence,  is  Tittle  better  for  action  than  a  stove 
pipe  until  the  electric  spark  enters  the  chamber 
where  the  powder  sleeps,  and  there  sets  the 


shell  in  motion  and  speeds  it  on  its  swift  and 
mighty  way. 

That  spark  must  be  no  mere  emotionalism, 
not  the  foxfire  of  a  spurious  revivalism,  but  the 
spark  kindled  at  God’s  altar,  the  pentecoet  that 
comes  down  from  a  church  that  goes  from  the 
upper  room  of  study  of  the  Word  of  God  and 
communion,  to  proclaim  the  blessed  Christ  and 
witness  for  Him  throughout  the  world 
♦ 

The  Rochester  Post-Express  would  return  all 
Southern  battle  fiags  captured  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  yet  held  at  the  North,  aa  the  strongest 
possible  demonstration  of  good-will  to  their 
original  owners : 

Thomas  S.  Townsend  of  New  York,  the  creator 
of  the  Townsend  library,  now  owned  by  Coluin- 
bia  University,  has  written  a  letter  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  return  of  the  Southern  battle  nags. 
He  expresses  himself  temperately,  but  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  wisest  use  of  the  fiags,  the  use 
suggested  by  the  highest  patriotism  will  be  for 
the  United  States  to  keep  them  in  its  possession. 
“They  should  not  be  returned  to  former  own¬ 
ers,’’  be  says,  “either  at  the  South  or  in  the 
North,  but  be  assembled  in  some  place  provided 
by  the  government  at  Washington,  each  duly 
labelled  with  its  story,  to  which  we  and  those 
who  come  after  us  may  from  time  to  time  resort, 
and  learn  the  priceless  bre  they  teach  And  so 
long  as  pilgrims  shall  repair  from  all  sections  to 
view  these  relics  of  a  glorious  past — these  un¬ 
fading  mementoes  of  American  valor — so  long 
will  the  heroic  virtues  they  commemorate  be 
kept  alive,  and  shine  as  beacon  litrhta  through¬ 
out  the  land  !’’  _ _ 

The  Watchman  comments  on  the  course  of 
Jefferson,  at  a  particular  crisis.  He  was  ever 
an  eminent  theorist,  but  fortunately  not  without 
his  practical  side,  as  here  illustrated.  As  is 
well  known,  he  held  with  the  free  thinkers  of 
his  time,  rather  than  with  the  orthodox  dissent¬ 
ers  who  actually  achieved  the  liberties  of  the 
country.  Our  contemporary  says : 

Jefferson  and  not  Washington  is  the  author 
of  the  phrase  “entangling  alliances, ’’  and  of  the 
warning  against  them,  but  the  modern  anti -im¬ 
perialists  who  compare  the  actual  policy  of 
Jefferson  with  this  warning  will  not  find  much 
in  it  to  cojafort  them.  When  Jefferson  author¬ 
ized  Monroe  and  Livingston  to  make  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  be  repudiated  his  own 
maxim.  The  Louisiana  purchase  bad  been  sold 
to  France  by  Spain  on  condition  that  it  should 
not  be  sold  by  her.  The  risk  of  foreign  compli¬ 
cations  into  which  Jefferson  involved  the  coun¬ 
try,  by  hie  instructions  to  Monroe  and  Living¬ 
ston,  were  prodigious.  He  deliberately  risked 
war  with  Spain,  and,  moreover,  he  seems  to 
have  intended  to  get  possession  of  Louisiana  by 
conquest  if  the  negotiations  for  buying  it  fell 
through.  And  Jefferson  frankly  admitted  that 
there  was  no  warrant  in  the  Constitution  for 
bis  high  handed  procedure.  The  policy  of 
Jefferson  will  not  in  the  least  help  the  men  who 
are  citing  his  words  spoken  before  the  crisis 
arrived  as  an  argument  against  territorial  expan¬ 
sion. 


The  Episcopal  Recorder’s  “English  Notes’’ 
give  this  account  of  probably  the  largest  contri¬ 
bution  that  was  ever  “lifted’’— as  they  say  over 
there — on  a  single  occasion  : 

Five  thousand  Freemasons  dined  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  Most  Worshipful  Grand 
Master,  on  Friday  in  the  Albert  Hall.  The 
purpose  of  the  festival  was  to  provide  funds  for 
the  removal  of  the  Royal  Masonic  Institution  for 
Boys,  which  is  now  a  hundred  years  old,  from 
W(^  neen  to  Busbey.  The  Prince  asked  for 
£100,000,  saying  he  would  be  very  much  disap¬ 
pointed  if  that  sum  could  not  be  subscribed. 
The  lists,  when  read,  showed  a  total  of  £134,- 
000,  much  to  the  surprise  and  gratification  of  all 
concerned.  The  Prince  indulged  in  some  remin 
iscencee.  His  grandfather,  the  Duke  of  Kent, 
presided  at  a  similar  festival  in  1814.  when  the 
subscriptions  amounted  to  £171,  and  hia  grand 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  presided  at  another, 
when  £178  was  collected;  “in  those  days,  no 
doubt,  a  very  large  sum.’’  Twenty  eight  years 
ago,  when  the  Prince  himself  was  in  the  chair, 
£10,000  was  subscribed.  There  has  never  been 
anything  approaching  the  record  total  at  Friday’s 
fertival.  Nearly  every  one  of  the  114.000  mem¬ 
bers  affiliated  with  the  Grand  Lodge  of  England 
contributed  toward  it.  The  new  institution 
buildinm  will  accommodate  five  hundred  boys; 
the  old  ones  at  present  give  shelter  to  2^. 
Since  198,  the  charity  has  housed,  educated, 
clothed  and  fed  2,300  sons  of  deceased  Free¬ 
masons.  This,  1  think,  is  a  “record”  collec 
tion. 
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ELIJAH  ON  CARMEL. 

Historic  Connection. 

1  Kings  zvii.  17-24;  xviii.  1-24. 

Elijah  probably  remained  in  the  house  of  the 
widow  of  Zarephath  for  more  than  two  years. 
His  sojourn  there  may,  indeed,  have  lasted  for 
more  man  three  years,  for  chap.  zvii.  1,  may 
refer  to  the  third  year  ot  famine,  which  would 
not  set  in  till  after  a  year  of  drought.  During 
that  time  he  restored  the  widow’s  son  to  life. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  assume,  since  the  record 
pointedly  does  not  say  so,  (vs.  17)  that  the  boy 
was  actually  dead.  The  same  words  in  Dan.  z. 
17,  contain  no  reference  to  death,  and  the  sim¬ 
ilar  expression  in  1  Kings  z.  5,  means  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Doubtless,  however,  he  would 
have  died,  but  for  the  special  interposition  of 
Qod  by  His  prophet.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
ground  for  attributing  the  cure  to  animal  mag¬ 
netism,  nor  to  argue  from  it  that  Elijah,  and 
prophets  generally  in  common  with  him, possessed 
some  occult  medical  knowledge.  The  restora¬ 
tion  was  miraculous,  whether  from  death  or 
from  desperate  disease,  and  whether  or  not  the 
disease  was  one  which  in  the  present  day  would 
yield  to  medical  skill. 

The  famine  had  by  this  time  become  desper¬ 
ate.  Jezebel,  unable  to  find  Elijah,  whom  she 
deemed  the  author  of  the  calamity,  determined 
upon  a  signal  vengeance,  and  ordered  a  whole¬ 
sale  massacre  of  the  Jehovah  prophets.  By  this 
atrocity  she  proposed  something  more  than  the 
complete  uprooting  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah. 
That  religion  was  the  charter  not  only  of  Israel’s 
spiritual,  but  of  its  civil  liberty.  The  religion 
of  Jehovah  destroyed,  resistance  to  her  imperi¬ 
ous  will  would  be  forever  impossible.  The 
nation  would  have  become  a  nation  of  slaves, 
aid  she  and  Ahab  despots,  lika  the  monarchs  of 
all  other  nations  of  that  time.  But  in  the  provi¬ 
dence  of  God  her  purpose  was  foiled,  as  we  see 
in  chap,  xviii.  4,  and  in  chap.  zix.  18. 

Meantime  the  stores  even  of  the  royal  and 
military  stables  had  failed,  and  Ahab  deter¬ 
mined  on  a  personal  investigation  of  the  country, 
if  possibly  he  might  discover  sufficient  grass  to 
save  the  lives  of  the  horses  and  mules.  This 
thorough  investigation  he  would  share  only  with 
his  trusted  minister  Obadiab,  the  governor  of 
his  house  (compare  chap.  iv.  6;  2  Kings  xviii. 
18;  Is.  xxii.  15).  Obadiah,  whose  name  means 
servant  of  Jehovah,  was  evidently  a  man  of 
courage  as  well  as  thorough  conviction,  for  at 
the  time  when  Jezsbel  bad  massaacred  the 
prophets  of  Jehovah,  (1  Kings,  xviii.  4),  he  bad 
not  been  afraid  to  take  the  risk  of  hiding  a  hun¬ 
dred  of  them  in  two  of  the  large  caves  which  are 
of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  limestone 
bills  of  Palestine  (see  1  Sam.  xxiv.  3,  etc.,)  and 
nourishing  them  with  bread  and  water. 

The  word  of  the  Lord  having  come  to  Elijah 
that  He  was  about  to  send  rain  upon  the  earth, 
Elijah  left  his  retreat  at  Zarephath,  and  appear¬ 
ing  before  Obadiah  as  he  was  pursuing  his  soli¬ 
tary  investigations  into  the  resources  of  the 
country,  be  sent  him  to  summon  Ahab  to  meet 
him.  Ahab  obeyed  the  call,  and  at  Elijah’s 
command  (we  can  call  it  nothing  less,)  he  sum- 
mmmoned  the  people  of  all  Israel,  with  the  four 
hundred  and  fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  to  meet 
Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel  for  a  final  testing  of 
the  claims  of  the  rival  deities,  Jehovah  and 
Baal.  It  is  this  event  of  awful  significance, 
this  crisis  in  the  history  of  Israel,  tbi8.“epoch 
in  the  divine  history  of  redemption,”  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  lesson. 


THE  LESSON. 

1  Kings  xviii.  30  40.  No  parallel  pas-age. 

Golden  Text. — And  when  all  the  people  taw 
it,  they  fell  on  their  faces ;  and  they  said.  The 
Lord,  he  is  the  God ;  the  Lord,  he  is  the  God.  — 
1  Kings  xviii.  39. 

Three  times  in  the  history  of  the  world’s  re¬ 
demption  has  a  mountain  top  been  the  scene  of 
a  remarkable  manifestation  of  Jehovah’s  power. 
Each  event  was  an  epoch  in  the  relation  between 
God  and  man.  On  Sinai,  through  Moses,  the 
Covenant  was  given.  On  Carmel,  by  Elijah, 
the  Covenant  was  restored ;  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  in  Christ,  the  Covenant  wsa 
completed,  transfigured,  transformed  into  a  new 
Covenant,  its  blessings  extended  to  embrace  all 
mankind.  And  there  on  that  Mount  of  Trans¬ 
figuration,  with  Christ  appeared  in  glory  those 
two,  Moses  and  Elias,  who  had  been  pre  emi¬ 
nently  ministers  of  the  old  Covenant,  to  rejoice 
in  its  consummation  in  the  new. 

Our  lesson,  which  begins  in  the  midst  of  the 
events  in  Carmel,  can  hardly  be  understood 
except  in  connection  with  the  verses  which  pre 
cede  it.  The  scene  was  the  northeastern  elope  of 
the  mountains  of  Carmel,  a  rugged  range  run 
ning  northwesterly  aad  terminating  in  a  bold 
headland  teaching  out  into  the  sea.  Back  from 
this  headland  a  high  peak  riiee  more  than  1,700 
feet,  and  farther  inland  is  a  second  peak  of 
slightly  less  altitude,  below  which  is  a  broad 
plateau  falling  off  abruptly  by  a  precipice  to 
the  bank  of  the  little  river  Kishon.  This, 
without  question,  was  the  place  where  all  Israel 
was  gathered  together.  It  bears  the  name  El 
Marahkah,  the  "place  of  burning,”  and  every¬ 
thing  points  to  the  truth  of  the  legend.  On  the 
upper  plateau,  just  below  the  rounded  peak,  is 
still  the  perennial  well  which  has  never  been 
known  to  be  exhausted  and  which  not  even 
three  and  a  half  years  of  drought  had  availed  to 
dry  up.  Standing  above  that  well  the  eye  still 
sweeps  over  the  glorious  view,  beyond  ths  wind¬ 
ing  river,  of  the  broad  plain  of  Esdraelon  with 
its  villages— among  them,  then,  the  royal  city  of 
Jezreel — swelling  up  to  the  mountains  of  Tabor, 
or  turning,  one  may  catch  a  glimpse  over  the 
shoulder  of  Carmel,  of  the  blue  Mediterranean, 
with  its  white  winged  boats. 

Here  were  the  representatives  of  all  Israel 
gathered,  a  wondering,  excited  throng.  Some 
conscience-stricken  ones  were  doubtless  among 
them,  but  these  were  not  numerous  enough  or 
bold  enongh  to  range  themselves  on  Elijah’s 
side.  Here  was  the  King,  Ahab,  and  here  the 
group  of  Baal  prophets,  in  their  white  gowns 
and  high  peaked  hate.  Over  against  them, 
Elijah  stood  alone.  Though  Obadiah  had  pre¬ 
served  a  hundred  prophets  from  death,  not  one 
of  them  dared  range  himself  on  Jehovah’s  side. 

There  was  no  want  either  of  bravery  or  devo¬ 
tion  in  the  great  Jehovah  prophet.  His  first 
utterance  as  be  stands  before  the  throng  shows 
how  completely  be  is  master,  not  only  of  the 
situation,  but  of  the  real  issue  involved.  "How 
long  will  ye  dance  between  two  opinions,” 
swaying  now  to  this  side,  now  to  that,  like  the 
Baal  prophets  in  their  idolatrous  dance  7  (The 
word  halt  is  the  same  as  that  translated  leaped 
in  V.  26.)  "If  Jehovah  is  God,  follow  him, 
but  if  Baal,  follow  him,  ”  but  do  not  think  it 
possible  to  belong  now  to  one,  now  to  the  other. 

This  in  fact,  was  what  many  of  the  people 
were  doing.  Though  convinced  that  Jehovah 
was  the  God  of  their  nation,  their  minds  were 
not  yet  opened  to  apprehend  that  he  was  indeed 
God  of  the  whole  earth;  and  to  pay  divine 
honors  to  the  god  of  an  allied  power,  to  a  god 
whose  aid  they  might  indeed  be  glad  to  invoke 
in  time  of  war  with  their  neighbors  of  Damas 
cus  and  Moab,  might  seem  to  them  so  prudent 
as  to  be  in  fact  right.  Such  prudence  has  not 
even  at  the  present  day  been  labeled  by  any 
other  name. 

There  was  doubtless  an  educated  class  in  Israel 


who  recognized  in  Baal  merely  the  deification 
of  the  powers  of  nature.  This  in  another  form 
is  precisely  the  unbelief  of  to  day,  the  material¬ 
ism  which  sees  nothing  beyond  natural  forces, 
and  cannot  see  that  God  rules  through,  but  is 
not  bound  in,  the  fetters  of  natural  law. 

This  was,  indeed,  the  teat  question  on  Carmel : 
On  which  side  were  the  powers  of  Nature  allied  ? 
Was  Baal,  or  was  Jehovah  supreme  over  them  ? 
And  that  the  appeal  should  be  to  fire,  was  all 
the  more  to  narrow  down  the  question  to  a 
decisive  point,  for  Baal  was  pre-eminently  the 
Sun  god,  the  god  of  fire  and^of  the  warming, 
generative  powers  of  nature. 

According  to  our  notions  there  is  something 
puzzling  in  the  Baal  prophets  accepting  the  teat. 
But  we  must  remember  that  in  those  days  mira¬ 
cles  were  always  to  be  counted  upon ;  in  fact, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  that  time,  they  were 
always  happening.  Common  events  which  we 
now  explain  by  natural  law  were  inexplicable 
then,  on  any  other  theory  but  that  of  divine 
interposition.  Doubtless  many  a'naturai  event 
had  unexpectedly  conspired  with  the  Baal 
prophets  in  the  past,  and  had  been  honestly  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  answer  of  their  god.  The  most  in¬ 
telligent  minds  were  the  most  ready  to  stake  an 
important  issue  on  the  test  of  miracle.  The 
Baal  priests  accepted  the  challenge  in  good  faith 
and  proceeded  very  earnestly  to  prove  the  power 
of  their  god.  Their  cry,  "O  Baal,  hear  us!” 
was  doubtless  tbs  refrain  of  a  long  chant  of  in¬ 
vocation  repeated  over  and  over  again.  The 
words  "leaped  upon”  ought  rather  to  be  trans¬ 
lated  "danced  (excitedly)  near,”  and  refers  to 
the  devotional  dance  which  has  from  time  im- 
memorable  been  a  feature  of  heathen  worship. 
The  dancing  dervishes  in  the  East  are  an  in¬ 
stance,  the  same  thing  occurs  in  the  "ghost 
dance”  of  our  own  Indians  in  the  West.  The 
ward  prophesied  (vs.  29)  includes  all  their  cere¬ 
monies,  their  swaying  dance,  becoming  frantic 
as  the  hours  went  on,  their  wild  chant,  their 
self-infiicted  wounds.  From  early  morning 
until  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (3  P.M. ) 
drew  on,  they  had  been  exerting  every  power ; 
but  there  was]  none  to  answer,  nor  any  that 
regarded. 

There  was  a  grim  irony  but  no  frivolous  ridi¬ 
cule  in  Elijah’s  "cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  I” 
It  was  indeed  as  has  been  well  said,  "the  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  gravest  religious  resolution  and 
the  profoundest  earnestness.”  The  Baal  proph¬ 
ets  saw  no  mockery  in  the  suggestion  that  their 
god  might  be  absorbed  tn  thought  (not  talking), 
or  absent  or  asleep.  They  did  not  perceive,  as 
Elijah  did  and  as  we  may  do,  that  the  real 
difference  between  the  religion  of  Israel  and 
that  of  other  peoples  was  the  personal  difference 
between  Jehovah  and  the  gods  of  the  nations. 

One  feels  the  sudden  silence  that  falls  upon 
the  assembly  as,  their  hour  being  past,  Elijah 
solemnly  utters  the  words:  "Come  near  unto 
me,”  (vs.  30)  and  the  people  draw  near  and 
watch  while  he  repairs  the  broken  altar  of  the 
Lord  with  twelve  symbolical  stones,  a  token 
that  the  partition  of  the  kingdom  had  divided 
none  of  the  people  from  Covenant  blessings  and 
obligations.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
its  very  purpose  was  to  reclaim  the  people  to 
their  old  allegiance.  This  the  repairing  of  the 
old  altar  showed,  as  the  building  of  a  new  one 
would  not  have  done;  for  Elijah  had  no  new 
truth  to  teach.  The  glory  and  the  power  of  his 
mission  was  that  he  set  old  tiuth  in  the  new 
light  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  people. 
There  is  something  very  suggestive  in  the  use  of 
the  names  Jacob  and  Israel  in  v.  31.  The  name 
Israel  was  given  to  Jacob  at  the  time  when  be 
put  away  strange  gods  out  of  his  household. 
(See  Gen.  xxxv.  2  10  and  following.) 

The  altar  was  built  with  a  prayer  of  consecra¬ 
tion,  uttered  while  the  prophet  laid  one  stone 
upon  another  (vs.  32).  Then  in  the  soft  cal¬ 
careous  soil  he  dug  a  trench  large  enough  to 
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contain  two  teaht  (about  a  peck  each)  of  seed, 
throwing  the  earth  over  the  atonea  of  the  altar. 
Having  placed  the  wood  and  the  piecea  of  the 
aacrihce,  he  next  directed  that  twelve  pitchers 
or  water  jara  (the  same  word  in  Qen.  zziv.  14) 
of  water  from  the  perennial  apring  near  by 
ahould  be  poured  over  the  altar. 

There  waa  more  in  thia  than  the  mere  guaranty 
againat  deception.  In  fact,  one  can  hardly 
believe  that  in  thia  moment  of  aupreme  earneet- 
neaa  Elijah  waa  concerned  with  auch  a  thought. 
The  pouring  of  water  was  a  symbolic  act  typify¬ 
ing  the  penitent  confessions  of  the  people.  In 
the  time  of  Christ  we  know  that  it  waa  a  most 
significant  ceremony  of  the  “great  day  of  the 
feast”  of  tabernacles,  and  it  furnished  the  sug¬ 
gestion  for  one  of  our  Lord’s  most  impressive 
sermona  (John  vii.  37,  38. )  At  thia  time,  on 
Carmel,  it  waa  a  solemn,  prophetic  act  The 
people  might  not  indeed  be  penitent  but 
Elijah,  his  heart  no  leas  intensely  that  of  hie 
nation  than  his  will  was  the  will  of  God,  seemed 
to  himself  to  be  bearing  the  sins  and  uttering 
the  repentance  of  the  whole  people.  Such  abso¬ 
lute  symapthy  with,  and  self-merging  in  the 
cause  of  the  sinful  is  possible  only  to  those  who 
are  close  to  God.  They  deceive  themselves,  who 
say  that  sympathy  with  the  world’s  woes  has 
shaken  their  faith  in  the  goodness  of  God. 

The  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice  had  come 
while  these  preparations  were  being  made  (vs. 
36).  The  fiery  sun  of  that  long  drought  was 
sinking  down  to  the  heights  of  Carmel,  as  in 
the  awed  stillness  Elijah  came  near  to  God. 
Then  miracle  was  wrought  by  prayer.  How 
different  this  calm,  majestic  utterance  of  an 
assured  faith  from  the  frantic  importunings  of 
the  Baal  prophets!  He  who  is  the  true  servant 
of  God  can  always  afford  to  be  calm.  Elijah 
was  alone  in  this  service  (v.  22),  but  “one  with 
God  is  a  majority.”  The  prayer  was  to  Je¬ 
hovah,  the  Covenant  God  who  had  appeared 
in  the  burning  bush  at  Horeb  (Ez.  iii.  15).  In 
this  place  as  in  many  others,  the  thought  is 
obscured  by  the  substitution  of  “the  Lord”  for 
Jehovah.  The  question  was  not  whether  or  not 
Israel  would  worship  God,  but  whether  Jehovah 
or  Baal,  was  in  fact  God. 

How  the  fire  fell  (vs.  38)  we  cannot  say.  It 
was  not  necessarily  by  lightning,  nor  was  it 
the  first  time  in  the  people's  history  that  the 
miracle  had  occurred.  (See  Lev.  iz.  24;  1 
Cbron.  zi.  26;  2  Chron.  vii.  1.)  At  the  close 
of  that  day  of  intense  excitement  and  expecta¬ 
tion  its  effect  was  conclusive.  A  great  cry  rent 
the  stillness.  Jehovah,  He  the  Elohim,  Joho- 
vah.  He  the  Elohim!  Truly,  this  waa  a  God 
who  did  wonders!  (Ps.  xxii.  18,  xxvii.  15, 
etc. )  In  that  age  there  could  be  no  more  con¬ 
clusive  proof  of  his  supremacy  over  the  gods  of 
other  nationa*  It  was  a  self-revelation  of  God 
which  was  precisely  adapted  to  the  people  and 
the  time.  See  how  the  victory  of  Elijah  was 
achieved.  “Not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  said  Jehovah.”  “This  is  the 
victory  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
faith.”  The  prayer  of  faith  is  always  a  power, 
now  as  in  Elijah’s  time.  The  servant  of  Jeho¬ 
vah  has  this  weapon  always  at  hand,  the  “all¬ 
prayer”  by  which  Bunyan’s  Christian  van 
quished  Apollyon,  by  which  every  Christian 
puts  to  flight  his  real  enemies. 

The  slaughter  of  the  Baal  prophets  is  often 
adduced  as  a  blot  upon  the  character  of  Elijah, 
if  not  upon  the  doctrines  which  he  taught.  But 
in  fact  the  very  life  of  the  nation,  its  spiritual 
life,  demanded  their  death;  their  existence 
would  be  a  perpetual  menace  to  true  religion, 
when  wholesale  slaughter  is  the  truest  mercy. 

In  1861  there  was  but  one  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  in  the  United  States,  but  now  there  are 
over  30,  sustaining  1,219  missionaries,  of  whom 
97  are  physicians,  having  an  income  last  year 
of  $1, 331, 752.  Of  the  four  leading  societies  (nn- 
byterian,  Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Bap¬ 
tist),  the  total  of  receipts  since  their  organisa¬ 
tion  is  $15,978,649. 
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Christlaalty. 

July  IL.  A  religion  of  righteousness.  Isa.  32 : 1, 
18-18. 

12.  A  religion  of  freedom.  John  8 :  31-36. 

18.  A  religion  of  love.  ICor.  18: 1>13. 

14.  A  religion  of  joy.  Isa.  85 :  1>10. 

15.  A  religion  of  peace.  Isa.  2 : 1-5. 

16.  A  religion  for  all  men.  1  Tim.  2:1-7. 

17.  Topic— Christianity  compared  with 

other  religions.  Acts  17  :  22  31.  (A 
missionary  topic.) 

The  Hebrews  were  the  only  nation  of  antiquity 
whose  God  demanded  righteousness,  and  was 
himself  righteous.  From  Genesis  through  Mal- 
achi  a  battle  royal  is  waged,  whose  one  end  is 
righteousness.  A  holy  God  sought  to  secure  a 
holy  people.  Never  for  one  moment,  by  either 
word  or  act,  does  Jehovah  compromise  with  sin. 
In  the  New  Testament  this  intensity  of  purpose 
becomes  the  intensity  of  passion.  God  spared 
not  His  only  begotten  Son.  There  waa  divine 
sacrifice  in  order  that  there  might  be  human 
salvation.  Jesus  Christ  lived  upon  earth  in 
order  that  we  might  know  God.  “He  that  hath 
seen  Me,  hath  seen  the  Father.”  “In  Him 
dwelt  ail  the  fulness  of  the  God  head  bodily.” 
The  sinless  Bon  manifested  the  sinless  Father. 
He  who  revealed  God  to  man,  revealed  man 
unto  himself.  By  contrast  with  Christ’s  holi¬ 
ness  man  learned  of  his  own  actual  guilt  and  of 
his  possible  righteousness.  This  Son  of  God 
was  also  Son  of  Man.  He  died  upon  Calvary 
that  the  possible  righteousness,  for  which  we 
hope,  might  become  actual  righteousness  through 
faith.  “Him  who  knew  no  sin,  he  made  to  be 
sin  in  our  behalf ;  that  we  might  become  the 
righteousness  of  God  in  Him.”  “For  Christ 
is  the  end  of  the  law  unto  righteousneea  to  every 
one  that  bel'eveth.  ”  The  Holy  Spirit  comes 
upon  and  dwells  in  man  that  the  new  born  babe 
in  Christ  may  become  the  full  grown  man  in 
Christ.  “Till  we  all  attain  unto  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of 
God,  unto  a  full  grown  man,  unto  the  measure 
of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.”  Chris¬ 
tianity  reveals  a  righteous  God,  who  offers  a 
righteous  Sacrifice,  that  He  may  obtain 
righteous  paople.  A  sinless  God,  sends  His 
sinless  Son  to  save  a  sinful  people.  Twice,  in 
the  fortieth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  God  utters  an 
unanswered,  unaccepted  challerge.  “To  whom, 
then,  will  ye  liken  God?”  This  incomparable 
God  supplies  His  people  with  an  incomparable 
religion.  This  Prince  of  Peace,  whose  girdle  is 
righteous: ess,  equips  His  soldiers  with  a  breast 
plate  of  righteousness,  that  they  may  obtain  a 
crown  of  righteousness  which  fadeth  not  away. 

Christianity  is  as  remarkable  for  its  freedom, 
as  for  its  righteousness.  To  all  it  offers  freedom 
of  choice,  freedom  from  the  stain  and  bondage 
of  sin,  freedom  from  the  power  of  habit,  and 
freedom  in  service.  What  could  be  more  mar¬ 
vellous  than  that  an  infinite  Gcd  ahould  grant 
freedom  of  choice  to  finite  man  ?  Whichever  way 
the  question  is  decided,  its  consequences  are 
eternal  This  confers  a  dignity  upon  man  and 
opens  an  opportunity  before  him  which  ought  to 
steady  and  sober  him.  No  hand  but  bis  own 
can  open  heaven’s  gate,  and  none  but  his  can 
does  it.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  see  to  it  that 
the  choice  be  such  as  to  secure  eternal  gratitude, 
not  eternal  regret.  Good  poetry  is  sometimes 
poor  Gospel : 

**  How  shall  I  a  habit  break  7  ” 

As  yoa  did  that  habit  make. 

As  yon  gathered  yon  most  lose ; 

As  yon  yielded,  now  refose : 

Thread  by  thread  the  strands  we  twist 
Till  they  bind  us  neck  and  wrist ; 

Thread  by  thread  the  patient  hand 
Mast  entwine,  ere  free  we  stand ; 

As  we  bonded,  stone  by  stone. 

We  most  toil  nnhelped,  alone, 

Tijl  the  wall  is  overthrown," 


That  is  reformation,  not  regeneration.  It 
describes  the  condition  accurately  where  man 
tries  to  emancipate  himself.  It  fails  utterly 
to  enunciate  the  truth  where  Christ  is  the 
emancipator.  To  every  sin  stained,  habit-bound 
soul,  I  bring  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel. 
“If  therefore  the  Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye 
shall  be  free  indeed,”  Freedom  in  and  through 
Christ  is  not  a  matter  of  toilsome,  lonely,  un¬ 
aided  years,  it  is  a  question  of  decisive,  regen¬ 
erative  moments.  The  insiant  of  your  uncon¬ 
ditional  surrender  is  the  instant  of  your  entire 
emancipation.  Let  Christ  do  the  tearing  down 
and  the  building  up.  You  are  freed  from  the 
stain  of  sin  and  the  power  of  habit,  not  because 
you  have  so  faithfully  sought  to  undo  the  wrong 
of  years,  but  because  you  have  permitted  Christ 
to  do  it.  Acceptance  of  Christ  as  God’s  Son, 
our  Saviour,  Master,  Guide,  and  Righteousness 
sets  US  free  at  once  and  forever.  It  is  not  the 
will  of  Christ  that  any  child  of  His  should  be 
held  by  habit  another  moment,  or  stained  by  sin 
for  another  second.  He  who  said,  “Lo,  I  am 
with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world,”  said  also,  “All  power  is  given  Me  in 
heaven  and  on  earth.  ’  ’ 

Lsve  is  the  mightiest  force  in  the  universe, 
and  Jesus  Christ  proved  Himself  to  be  the  Son 
of  God  because  He  knew  it.  Wisdom  and  power 
are  ample  to  account  for  the  creation  of  a  world, 
only  icvA  IS  eoual  to  its  reoemption.  Christ 
risked  everything  lor  an  ooedience  impelled  by 
love,  and  would  not  accept  that  which  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  force.  Whilst  this  truth  retards  the 
Gospel’s  present  progress,  it  assures  its  ultimate 
triumph.  It  is  harder  for  the  natural  heart  to 
understand  a  God  who  wooe  and  wins,  than  one 
who  threatens  and  compels ;  yet  when  it  has 
once  caught  a  vision  of  the  former,  it  has  no 
use  for  the  latter.  No  other  rel  gion  reveals  a 
God  who  is  love,  and  “who  so  loved  the  world 
as  to  eive  Hie  onlv  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever 
believetn  on  Him,  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life.”  Nowhere  else  do  we  find  the 
law  and  the  prophets  summed  up  in,  “Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart, 
mind,  soul,  and  strength;  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself.”  Where  else  shall  we  find  a  love  which 
calls  repentant  souls  sons  of  God  ?  Find,  if  you 
can,  another  thirteenth  chapter  of  First  Corin¬ 
thians,  which  has  the  vision  to  perceive,  or  the 
courage  to  declare  the  supremacy,  superiority, 
and  eternity  of  love.  Well  might  a  heathen  of 
Christ’s,  or  of  any  other  time,  declare, 

"  It  Jesua  Christ  is  a  man,— 

And  only  a  man,— I  say 

That  of  all  mankind  I  cleave  to  him. 

And  to  him  will  I  cleave  alway.” 

"  If  Jesns  Christ  is  a  God,— 

And  the  only  God, -I  swear, 

I  will  follow  Him  through  heaven  and  hell. 

The  earth  the  sea  and  the  air.” 

A  religion  which  frees  from  sin’s  guilt,  breaks 
habit’s  power,  assures  of  tempoial  triumph,  and 
secures  eternal  salvation  ought  to  bring  both  joy 
and  peace.  When  we  live  its  truths,  we  have 
Christ  as  daily  companion,  and  constant  cham¬ 
pion.  The  ead,  restless  Christian  is  not  living 
up  to  bis  privileges. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question  as  to  the 
adaptation  of  Christianity  to  the  needs  of  all 
men  of  every  race  and  nation.  The  pressing 
need  of  the  hour  is  to  get  all  peoples  of  every 
land  to  accept  it  and  live  it.  It  is  Britain’s 
boast  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  her  fiag. 
Wherever  that  flag  fioats  it  is  felt  as  a  power. 
The  sun  never  sets  on  the  banner  of  the  cross. 
It  has  already  reached  every  land,  but  it  has  not 
reached  every  part  of  every  land,  much  lees  has 
it  reached  every  heart  in  every  land.  To  this 
splendid  task  let  every  effort  be  directed.  The 
past  has  proved  its  adaptation  to  every  people, 
let  the  present  strive  for  its  adoption  by  every 
people. 


July  7,  1898. 
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Children’s  Department 


THE  CLASS  OP  'NINETY-EIGHT. 

The  charming  claae  of  Ninety-eight, 

The  fair,  the  bright,  the  clever. 

With  eyee  alight  and  brows  elate 
From  strife  and  high  endeavor; 

The  college  doors  behind  them  swing. 

They  take  np  life  and  duty; 

For  them  to-day  the  glad  bells  ring. 

The  world  is  decked  with  beanty. 

The  gallant  class  of  'Ninety-eight, 

The  lads  of  plnck  and  power, 

With  haste  to  man  the  ship  of  state. 

Who  dare  the  darkest  hour. 

Who  love  their  land  and  mean  to  show 
Their  seal  to  do  her  honor— 

The  class  of  'Ninety-eight  aglow 
To  pour  their  wealth  upon  her. 

Dear  girls  and  men  of  'Ninety-eight, 

Set  free  from  days  of  study. 

With  health  and  strength  in  mien  and  gait. 
With  faces  fair  and  ruddy. 

The  commonwealth  has  place  for  you. 

She  takes  you  from  the  college 
And  gives  you  toilful  tasks  to  do. 

With  skill  and  care  and  knowledge. 

God  bless  the  class  of  'Ninety-eight; 

The  wide  land  lifts  the  chorus, 

God  give  this  class  the  happiest  fate, 

Ood  bless  the  banner  o'er  ns  I 
The  doors  of  learning  swing  apart. 

The  doors  of  stem  endeavor 
Still  open  to  the  fearless  heart. 

Nor  shall  they  close  forever. 

— M.  E.  S.  in  Harper’s  Bazar. 


PLATING  WAR. 

This  is  what  bo  many  of  our  boya  are  doing 
these  days — playing  war.  They  are  building 
forte  out  of  Band,  making  war-ehipe  with  jack- 
knives,  and  manning  '  them  with  toy  soldiere. 
A  party  of  boye  congregated  on  the  shore  of  a 
small  stream  that  ran  through  a  piece  of  woods 
and  then  under  the  bridge  of  the  highway  a  few 
days  since.  One  side  of  the  shore  was  desig¬ 
nated  as  Cuba,  and  there  they  had  erected  sand 
forts.  A  fleet  of  little  boats  were  led  to  the 
brush  on  the  other  shore,  ready  to  do  battle. 
The  American  flags  were  flying  from  their 
mast  heads.  There  must  be  a  Spanish  flag  to 
fly  from  the  Spanish  forts,  of  course.  "The 
Admiral,"  the  largest  boy  of  the  company,  said 
he  could  make  one,  and  he  got  some  pieces  of 
red  flannel  and  tore  it  into  two  strips,  and 
basted  a  strip  of  yellow  silk  through  the  middle, 
which  his  sister  gave  him  from  her  box  of 
pieces  which  she  kept  for  fancy  work. 

When  the  fleet  was  ready  to  attack  the  forts,  a 
very  funny  thing  happened.  None  of  the  boys 
would  even  make  believe  that  they  were  Span¬ 
iards.  The  older  boys  thought  to  put  the 
younger  boys  behind  the  forts,  but  the  little 
fellows  resented  it.  The  older  boye  were  very 
much  mistaken  in  thinking'  they  could  put 
them  off  on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  contest.  A 
spirited  battle  of  words  ensued,  but  in  the 
midst  of  it  a  dinner  bell  rang,  and  as  boys  are 
always  hungry  for  dinner,  they  left  their  battle¬ 
ground,  and  all  went  to  their  respective  homes  to 
meet  again  on  the  battle  fleld  after  dinner. 
Then  another  funny  thing  happened.  While 
"the  Admiral"  was  enjoying  his  dessert  of 
cherry  pie  there  was  a  loud  ring  at  the  door. 

1  must  tell  you  first,  however,  that  the  Ad¬ 
miral’s  father  and  mother  had  just  moved  from 
the  city  to  the  cottage  near  the  brookeide,  for 
the  summer  vacation.  The  boys  had  made  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  all  the  other  boys  in  the  neigh 
borhood  about  two  hours  after  they  had  taken 
possession,  but  grown  up  people  don’t  get  ac¬ 
quainted  as  quickly,  so  they  were  not  known  by 
their  neighbors.  When  the  maid  went  to  the 
door,  a  very  indignant  looking  man  stood  on  the 
step  with  the  Spanish  flag,  which  the  boys  had 
hoisted  over  the  fort,  in  bis  hand. 

"Do  Spaniards  occupy  this  house  f"  he  asked. 

"No,  sir,"  replied  the  maid  in  surprise. 


"I’d  like  to  see  the  gentleman  of  the  house," 
he  said,  in  an  authoritative  tone  of  voice. 

When  the  Admiral’s  father  went  to  the  door, 
he  showed  him  the  Spanish  flag.  "We  don’t  fly 
any  such  sort  of  flag  in  this  town,  now  let  me 
tell  you,"  the  man  indignantly  said,  as  he  tore 
the  flag  into  tatters. 

The  Admiral's  father  could  not  help  laughing, 
as  he  explained,  "I  suppose  the  boys  were  play¬ 
ing  war  and  that  is  the  reason  of  these  colors 
being  hoisted." 

Then  "the  Admiral"  had  to  leave  his  cherry 
pie  and  come  to  the  front  and  explain  matters 
to  the  stranger  as  it  was  really  becoming  a  seri¬ 
ous  matter.  The  man,  as  he  went  out  to  get 
into  his  buggy,  did  not  see  any  fun  or  joke  in 
the  boy’s  game  of  war.  He  shook  his  head  and 
said,  "This  town  will  not  allow  such  a  flag 
hoisted,  even  in  play." 

"What  a  silly  man  I"  exclaimed  "the  Ad¬ 
miral."  But  when  ^the  boye  went  back  to  the 
brookside,  they  agreed  that  they  had  better 
play  some  other  kind  of  games,  unless  they  kept 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  flying  on  the  Spanish 
forts,  as  weli  as  on  the  fleet,  that  the  forts  might 
be  seen  from  the  highway  in  a  state  of  surrender 
to  the  United  States  forces. 


A  TBBT  IIX-TKMPKBED  FA»I1L,T. 

One  of  the  best  short  stories  which  Mrs. 
Juiiana  Horatia  Ewing  wrote  is  entitled,  "A 
Very  Ill-Tempered  Family."  Isabel’s  efforts  at 
controlliing  her  ill-temper  and  the  way  in  which 
she  succeeded  is  a  most  telling  and  helpful  ex¬ 
perience.  A  lady  sent  her  a  little  book  about 
ill- temper  every  Christmas,  and  the  last  one 
the  young  girl  speaks  of  in  this  manner : 

"Mrs.  Welment  sent  me  a  little  book  about 
saying  a  hymn  before  you  let  yourself  speak 
whenever  you  feel  angry.  Brother  Philip  got 
bold  of  it  and  made  fun  of  it.  He  said  it  was 
like  the  receipt  for  catching  a  sparrow  by  put¬ 
ting  salt  on  its  tail,  because  if  you  were  cool 
enough  to  say  a  hymn,  there  would  be  no  need 
for  saying  it." 

She  was  telling  this  to  her  Aunt  who  had  bad 
the  same  struggles  with  an  ill-temper.  Her 
Aunt  gently  said  in  reply:  "Isabel,  1  have  found 
that  if  one  fights  for  good  behavior,  Qod  makes 
one  a  present  of  the  good  feelings."  This  is  a 
truth  which  every  one  who  is  apt  to  do  or  say 
wrong  things  in  an  unkind,  hasty  way,  will  do 
well  to  remember. 

It  was  by  fighting  and  praying .  that  Isabel 
learned  to  have  control  over  her  hasty  spirit. 
Mrs.  Ewing’s  stories  are  among  the  very  beet 
that  were  ever  written  for  young  people.  The 
motto  of  her  life  was,  "Let  come  what  will 
come,  Qod’s  will  will  be  welcomed." 

Although  she  bad  no  children  of  her  own,  yet 
she  understood  child  life  and  its  needs,  and 
every  child  who  knew  her  loved  her.  She  saw 
keenly  from  a  child’s  eyes,  and  with  a  child’s 
mind  its  outlook  in  life  is  shown  by  the  "real 
child"  language  in  those  stories  where  the  child 
hero  or  heroine  are  made  to,  as  it  were,  tell 
the  stories  themselves. 

Mrs.  Ewing’s  husband  was  Major  Ewing  of 
the  Twenty  second  Regiment  of  England,  and 
in  1867  he  was  ordered  to  Canada.  A  lady  who 
has  written  "Leaves  from  Mrs.  Ewing’s  Canada 
Home,"  says  among  the  sweetest  recollections  of 
her  life  there  was  her  daily  visit  to  a  little  lad 
who  was  ill  and  kept  within  doors  all  winter. 
Mrs.  Ewing  used  to  go  every  evening,  towards 
dusk  and  tell  him  the  most  beautiful  sooth¬ 
ing  stories  by  firelight.  The  stories  were  so 
wonderful,  and  told  in  her  own  sweet  manner, 
BO  irresistible,  that  a  group  of  grown  folks 
usually  crowded  about  the  door  of  the  room 
where  she  was  "telling  a  story"  to  that  favored 
little  boy  I 

Mrs.  Ewing  passed  away  in  1885.  Had  she 
lived  longer,  our  literature  for  both  young  and 
old  would  have  been  much  enriched  by  pure, 
elevating  child-life  stories.  S.  T.  P. 


GLADBROOK. 


By  JOHN  A.  CAMPBELL. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

Aunt  Cathabihi’b  Nbckiaok. 

All  night  the  winds  had  blown  in  ever-increas¬ 
ing  strength,  and  when  the  family  arose  in  the 
morning  the  weather  bad  become  decidediy 
cooler.  A  brilliant  blue  sky,  with  not  a  cloud  to 
fleck  the  clear  expanse,  stretched  overhead ;  and 
the  sun,  already  well  up  in  the  East,  was  shin¬ 
ing  with  all  his  power  and  might  The  lively 
breeze  was  still  madly  careering  among  the 
fluttering  leaves,  rattling  a  loose  blind  some¬ 
where,  showering  down  many  nuts  in  the  woods, 
and  playing  other  surprising  pranks. 

'Isn’t  it  beautiful?"  merrily  cried  May,  as, 
breakfast  over,  the  children  rushed  forth  into 
the  open  air,  inwardly  grateful  to  the  dear,  wise 
I  mother  for  bringing  forth  some  heavy  cloaks 
and  jackets.  A  short  run  around  the  yard  made 
their  bright  eyee  brighter,  and  brought  a  fresh 
color  to  their  cheeks,  as  also  to  those  of  the 
usually  pale  Fred,  and  when  they  came  bound¬ 
ing  and  leaping  up  the  lung  lane  that  led  to  the 
side  balcony  they  all  agreed  with  May. 

"Do  you  want  something  to  do?"  asked  Aunt 
Catharine,  peeping  for  an  instant  from  the  glass 
side-door. 

"Tes,  indeed,"  shouted  Fred,  and  the  others 
waited  eagerly ;  for  their  aunt’s  plans  and  plays 
had  of  late  become  wonderfully  interesting  and 
fun  producing. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Brooke,  "in  the  big  space 
in  front  of  the  red  barn  you’ll  find  a  great  lot 
of  bean-vines,  dry,  and  covered  with  pods.  Just 
run  and  shell  all  those  beans,  and  I’ll  give  you 
something  nice  when  you’ve  finished." 

Right  here  the  wanton  breeze  whisked  by, 
almost  taking  the  good  lady’s  breath  away, 
tumoling  her  neatly  arranged  hair,  and  causing 
her  to  disappear  in  the  room  behind  with  a 
bang  of  the  door  and  a  loud  "Good  gracious 
met"  Away  went  the  children  in  glee.  They 
hurried  to  the  red  barn,  a  small  out-building 
to  which  its  name  lent  more  dignity  than  it 
deserved,  and  laid  hands  upon  the  vines  there 
gathered  in  front  of  the  structure.  As  Aunt 
Catharine  had  eaid,  they  were  not  few  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  some  labor  would  have  to  be  exerted 
ere  all  the  pods  were  opened  and  the  funny 
little  beans,  looking  exactly  like  oblong  black 
beads,  extracted.  Blanche  proposed  that  they 
get  two  benches,  place  them  together,  and  sit  on 
them,  back  to  back,  the  whole  merry  five,  with 
vines  piled  right  and  left  and  in  front  and  back 
and  all  around  them,  to  facilitate  the  work. 
This  was  unanimously  carried,  and  soon  all 
were  placed  in  this  delightful  way,  cuddling 
down  among  the  clustering  vines  like  veritable 
rabbits,  and  shelling  beans  as  though  their 
lives  depended  upon  it. 

"Isn’t  it  fun  ?’’  cried  Mildred,  after  some 
moments  of  silence  and  shelling.  "I  never  had 
BO  much  fun  in  all  my  life  as  since  I  have 
been  at  Qladbrook. ’’ 

“I  wonder  what  Aunt  Cathy  will  give  us," 
said  Blanche. 

"Oh,"  answered  Totty,  "maybe  she’ll  give 
us  all  a  box  of  candy  and  a  new  doll,"  which 
two  objects  represented  the  idols  of  that  young 
lady’s  existence. 

"Something  better  than  that.  I’m  sure,"  said 
Fred. 

And  after  this  suggestive  and  mysterious  re¬ 
mark,  silence  again  reigned,  and  fingers  were 
plied  with  greater  energy,  if  possible,  than 
before.  In  due  time  all  the  vines  were  denuded 
of  their  rattling  burdens,  and  with  three  large 
baskets  well  filled  with  the  black  globes  the 
laborers  fled  to  the  bouse,  and  presented  their 
beans  to  the  cook  in  her  sanctum  of  the  pots  and 
pans  and  kettles. 
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“Where  ie  Auot  Catbarioe  ?*’  demanded  Fred, 
who  was  thinking  of  the  promised  reward. 

“Upstairs  in  the  bed-room,  sure!”  cried 
stout  cook,  her  arms  on  her  hips,  as  she  sur- 
Tsyed  the  five  energetic  young  persons  with  lov- 
iag  eyes. 

And  the  children  one  and  all  trooped  into  the 
hall,  preparatory  to  mounting  the  stair  case  to 
their  aunt’s  chamber.  Their  advance,  however, 
was  stopped.  Miss  Brooke  herself  was  hurry¬ 
ing  down  with  a  very  pale  face  and  anxious  ex¬ 
pression.  Fred  and  his  companions  stared  at 
her  in  fear  and  dismay,  her  entire  appearance 
was  so  alarming. 

“Children,,’’  said  she,  “have  you  seen  any¬ 
thing  of  my  pearl  necklace  ?’’ 

“No,  ma’am,’’  was  the  simultaneous  response, 
and  May  asked  in  affright  what  was  the  matter 
“Are  you  sure  T  It  is  missing.  Some  one 
must  have  taken  it,’’  cried  the  poor  lady,  her 
fears  waxing  strong. 

This  was  indeed  an  alarming  bit  of  news. 
All  the  children  were  promptly  and  carefully 
questioned,  and  each  in  turn  professed  entire 
innocence  in  the  affair.  No,  they  had  not  se^n 
the  jewels.  So,  shaking  her  head  in  despair. 
Aunt  Catharine  hastened  away  to  interview  the 
other  inmates  of  the  house,  Fred  and  the  girls 
following  her  in  much  excitement.  Her  anxious 
questions,  however,  brought  no  satisfactory  an¬ 
swer.  None  of  the  servants  had  seen  the  missing 
necklace  since  Miss  Brooke  had  worn  it  the 
previous  evening  at  a  dinner  party. 

“And  I  forgot  to  put  it  in  the  case  when  1 
went  to  bed,’’  said  Aunt  Catharine,  in  relating 
the  events  of  the  night  before.  “lam  usually 
very  careful ;  but  it  wis  so  late,  and  1  had  a 
bad  headache,  and  I  left  it  lying  upon  my 
dressing  table—’’ 

“What?  The  headache  f’  put  in  Uncle 
Tom,  with  the  ghost  of  a  smile,  trying  to 
lighten  the  gloom  that  had  spread  over  the  little 
company. 

“Nonsense,  Tom;  the  necklace!  I  don’t  see 
how  you  can  find  amusement  in  the  loss  of  a  val¬ 
uable  necklace  like  that, ’’ retorted  hie  sister, 
quite  sharply,  her  fears  having  affected  her  tem¬ 
per  and  forbearance.  “I  left  it  upon  my  table, ’’ 
she  added,  with  careful  emphasis,  “and  I  must 
say — not  that  I  mean  to  excuse  carelessness,  of 
course.’’ 

“Well,  it  must  be  in  the  house,’’  said  Uncle 
Tom,  quietly.  “It  certainly  hasn’t  walked  off, 
and  we  haven’t  been  visited  by  any  burglars.  It 
must  be  in  doors.  Have  you  looked  about  your 
room  f’’ 

“No,”  said  Aunt  Catharine.  “But  I  know  it 
isn’t  there.’’ 

“Let  us  go  up  and  search,’’  said  Uncle  Tom, 
briakly.  And  up  they  all  went. 

That  was  the  commencement  of  a  long,  weary 
hunt.  Ail  the  more  trying  because  of  its  utter 
futility.  The  old  house  was  well  scoured  from 
top  to  bottom,  though  Aunt  Catharine,  after 
her  own  room  had  been  vainly  gone  over,  sat  in 
her  arm  chair  and  insisted  that  further  search 
was  a  waste  of  time — her  necklace  was  gone ;  no 
one  knew  how,  but  it  was  gone,  all  the  same, 
and  would  never  be  recovered ! 

“Oh,  but  that  is  nonsense,  Catharine,’’  said 
her  brother,  whenever  she  talked  in  this  melan 
choly  strain.  “We’ll  find  it  yet.  never  fear.’’ 

But  his  sanguine  hopes  were  not  realized. 
No  trace  of  the  necklace  was  discovered.  The 
children  were  in  their  element  in  the  hunt,  and 
overran  the  house  in  fine  style ;  it  will  do  my 
young  readers  good,  perhaps,  to  hear  that  in 
spite  of  her  trouble,  their  aunt  did  not  forget 
the  reward  she  had  pledged  the  email  workers, 
hot  presented  them  with  some  pretty  gift  in 
return  for  their  labor  among  the  vines. 

The  next  morning,  while  Miss  Brooke  was  en¬ 
deavoring  to  read  in  her  own  room,  there  came 
a  knock  at  the  door,  and  soon  Katy  entered, 
with  an  air  that  excited  her  mistress’  curiosity. 


For  some  time  she  was  closeted  with  Miss 
Catharine;  and  that  the  news  she  told  was  of 
importance  could  have  been  judged  from  the 
latter’s  face  when,  a  short  while  after,  she 
rustled  into  her  sister’s  chamber,  where  Mrs. 
Fanning  was  embroidering  in  her  low  chair  by 
the  curtained  window. 

“Mabel,”  she  cried,  “what  do  you  think 
Katy  has  just  told  ms  f  It  explains  the  mystery 
of  my  necklace.  ” 

Aunt  Mabel  was  at  once  all  interest,  and  a 
look  of  amazement  dawned  upon  her  fine  face  as 
the  story  was  poured  into  her  alert  ears.  When 
the  entire  tale  had  been  told,  she  said,  decidedly : 

“It  is  very  odd,  to  be  sure;  but  I’ll  not  be¬ 
lieve  Dally  is  a  thief  until  it  has  been  well 
proven. ” 

“But  Katy  saw  her  meddling  with  it  that 
time  in  my  room,”  said  Miss  Catharine. 

“True;  but  that  does  not  show  that  she  took 
it  away  afterward.” 

“No.” 

“And  the  way  she  answered  when  you  ques¬ 
tioned  them  all  about  it  was  enough  to  convince 
me  of  her  innocence.” 

“Well,  I  hope  it  may  be  so.  I  shouldn’t  like 
to  believe  such  a  thing  of  Dally,”  finished  Aunt 
Catharine,  thinking  with  a  pang  of  the  girl’s 
devoted  and  faithful  performance  of  her  duties 
since  her  coming;  and  then  she  rustled  away 
again,  with  the  old  perturbed  look  upon  her  face. 

An  hour  or  so  later,  Dally  entered  Miss 
Brooke’s  room  on  some  slight  errand,  and  found 
that  lady  reclining  upon  the  sofa.  But  she  rose 
to  a  sitting  posture  on  the  girl’s  arrival,  and 
beckoned  her  to  draw  nearer.  Dally  did  so, 
wondering  at  the  unusual  gravity  of  her  bene¬ 
factor’s  face. 

“Dally,”  said  Miss  Catharine,  when  the  girl 
was  standing  directly  in  front  of  her,  “I  have 
something  to  say  to  you.  I  want  to  ask  you 
some  questions.” 

Dally  merely  waited  expectantly.  There  was 
very  little  guilt  in  her  honest  look,  as  Miss 
Brooke  noticed  with  satisfaction.  The  large 
eyes  were  not  cast  down  in  confusion,  but 
calmly  returned  her  own  piercing  glances;  and 
in  the  uptight  position  of  her  body  and  the 
poise  of  her  head  there  were  no  traces  of  fear  or 
shame.  Indeed  Dally  had  no  idea  of  the 
queries  Miss  Catharine  was  about  to  frame, 
supposing  it  was  probably  some  slight  matter  of 
house  keeping,  or  about  the  reading,  or  daily 
sewing,  or  the  walk. 

“Dally,  Katy  has  reported  to  me  that  she  saw 
you  once  examining  my  pearl  necklace  in  my 
room ;  and  that  you  seemed  embarrassed  and  ill 
at  eaee  when  you  found  she  was  watching,  and 
placed  the  necklace  hastily  back  in  the  case,  and 
that  in  the  bureau  drawer.  Is  this  so  T” 

A  fiush  mounted  into  Daily’s  cheeks  and  fore¬ 
head  as  she  began  to  comprehend. 

“Yes,  Miss  Catharine,  it  is  true,”  she  an¬ 
swered,  and  then  paused. 

“What  were  you  doing  there  ?” 

“I  just  wanted  to  see  whether  everything  was 
all  right.” 

“Had  you  over  done  that  before — picked  out 
the  necklace,  say,  and  examined  itf” 

“No,  ma’am.  That  was  the  only  time.” 
“Well,  what  made  you  do  it  that  once  T  Was 
there  any  special  need  for  it  then  T” 

Once  more  Dally  fiushed.  How  could  she  tell 
Miss  Brooke  the  story  of  that  hateful  night  when 
her  father  had  brought  such  shame  upon  her  ? 

“I  had  a  reason,”  she  answered,  slowly.  “It 
wa8>  very  good  one.  I  did  it  for  the  best.  Miss 
Catharine.  But  I  had  rather  not  tell  it,  if  you’ll 
not  insist.” 

Miss  Catharine  stared  in  surprise. 

“Will  you  please  not  ask  me  f”  faltered  Dally 
in  desperation.  “I’ll  have  to  tell  if  you  say  so, 
but  I  would  rather  keep  it  to  myself.  But  hon¬ 
estly,  Mias  Catharine,  I  didn’t  take  the  neck¬ 
lace.  I  hope  you’ll  believe  that.  ” 


“Keep  your  secret,  child,  I  believe  you,” 
assured  Mies  Brooke,  hastily;  for  there  were 
honest  tears  in  the  poor  girl’s  eyes.  “The 
necklace  is  lost,  but  I’m  sure  you  didn’t  take  it. 
Now  you  can  go,  and  you  needn’t  tell  your 
secret.  ’  ’ 

One  grateful  glance  Dally  gave  her  before  she 
went.  And  Miss  Catharine  was  assured  of 
Daily’s  innocence  and  truth. 

“But  where  can  the  necklace  be?”  she  won¬ 
dered,  for  the  hundredth  time 
In  the  early  autumn  twilight.  Dally  went  into 
the  library  to  attend  to  the  lighting  of  the 
pretty  lamps.  But  in  the  hall  she  paused  at  the 
sound  of  her  own  name,  spoken  by  Uncle  Tom 
in  the  small  back  parlor. 

“I  was  positive  until  now  that  she  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  matter,  but  til  this  puts  things 
in  a  new  light.  You,  Catharine,  say  that  she 
has  a  secret  that  she  will  not  tell,  or,  at  least, 
doesn’t  wish  to;  and  I  have  found  out  that  that 
father  of  hers  has  left  the  village  suddenly, 
after  loitering  and  loafing  about  it  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  time,  and  has  gone  no  one  knows 
where.  He  may  have  taken  it.” 

“But  how  could  he  get  it?”  asked  Aunt 
Catharine  in  fresh  dismay. 

“Well,  Dally  could  have  given  it  to  .him. 
She  may  have  met  him  numbers  of  times  while 
we  were  up  the  river,  and  have  found  a  chance 
to  give  it  to  him  afterwards.” 

“But  when  did  be  go  ?” 

“No  one  seems  to  know.  But  we  are  certain 
that  he  has  gone.  Now,  don’t  despair,  Cath¬ 
arine;  that  is  only  a  guess  of  mine.  It  may 
be  all  wrong,  and  Dally  may  be  as  innocent  as 
she  says  she  is.  I  hope  she  is.  ’  ’ 

And  then  the  conversation  turned  upon  other 
topics.  Poor  Dally  stood  as  though  spell -bound 
in  the  hall  for  some  moments  Then  she  went 
into  the  library  and  lighted  the  lamps,  the 
warm  red  radiance  diffusing  itself  brightly 
throughout  the  cozy  _  apartment.  But  Daily’s 
mind  was  in  a  sad  state  of  confusion  at  the 
words  she  bad  beard.  What  other  dreadful 
things  would  they  say  next  !  For  an  instant  she 
was  tempted  to  tell  all  she  knew ;  her  father 
was  safely  out  of  their  reach  and  the  story 
couldn’t  barm  him.  And  it  would  clear  her 
partly.  But  on  second  thoughts  she  determined 
not  to  do  this.  She  knew  she  was  innnocent, 
and  they  could  not  prove  her  a  thief,  whatever 
they  might  think.  If  she  could  only  find  the 
necklace  I 

But  her  wishes  and  longings  were  vain  Of 
course,  she  could  not  discover  the  missing 
jewels,  and  the  days  passed  in  discomfort  that 
made  itself  more  and  more  felt  with  the  fiying 
hours. 

One  bright  September  morning  Miss  Catharine 
called  in  vain  for  Dally,  wishing  to  have  her 
hair  arranged  for  a  morning  call  upon  a  neigh¬ 
bor.  But  no  neat  handed  girl  made  her  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  summons,  though  it  was  thrice  re¬ 
peated.  Inquiries  were  instituted.  Dally  had 
not  been  seen  that  morning.  It  was  supposed 
that  she  was  confined  to  her  room  with  a  head-^ 
ache  or  some  such  ailment ;  but  no  one  knew 
positively,  the  servants  not  concerning  them¬ 
selves  very  much  with  Dally.  May  ran  to  see. 
She  found  the  room  empty ;  the  bed  had  not 
been  slept  in ;  Daily’s  valise  and  some  of  her 
clothes  were  gone,  together  with  her  purse,  hat 
and  umbrella.  It  seemed  that  Dally  had  left  in 
the  night  !  On  her  little  blue  pin  cushion  was 
a  short  note.  It  ran  thus ; 

Dkar  Miss  Catharine:  Everyone  here  believes 
me  a  thief,  I  know,  and  I  can’t  stand  it  any 
longer.  I’m  going  to  the  city  to  work.  If  I 
can’t  get  along,  I’ll  have  to  come  back  and  tell 
you  my  secret,  and  then  maybe  you’ll  believe  I 
am  innocent  I  never  took  the  necklace— I’ve 
told  you  often.  But  I  know  it  seems  that  I  did. 
Don’t  worry  about  how  I’ll  get  along.  I  have 
money  and  can  work  for  a  living.  Good-bye  to 
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all.  Thank  you  for  being  good  to  me.  Good¬ 
bye  again.  Dally  Orthe. 

The  poor  girl  must  have  been  at  some  paine 
to  compose  this;  for  the  writing  was  her  very 
beet.  But  a  great  tear  had  fallen  directly  upon 
the  final  word,  and  caused  an  unsightly  blotch. 

When  she  had  read  it,  Aunt  Catharine  looked 
around  in  speechless  bewilderment. 

“Poor  child  1“  she  cried. 

Blank  dismay  had  come  upon  all  present. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


OUR  CHILDBBN’S  AMUSEMENT. 

A  writer  in  The  Evening  Poet  points  out 
that  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that 
we  provide  a  hundred  fold  too  much  for  our 
children’s  amusement.  Their  pleasures  are  so 
practical,  so  accurately  demonstrated,  so  varied ; 
the  to}B  are  steam  toys,  or  electric  toys,  or  auto¬ 
matic  toys.  Everything  does  something,  ac 
compliehes  some  wonder,  is  a  marvel  in  itself. 
Imagination  is  left  out,  and  its  inexpressibly 
precious  charm,  eliminated  from  the  play  room, 
finds  no  opportunity  to  enter  the  heart  and  mind 
again. 

But  yesterday  I  hugged  with  delight  a  dear 
girlie  who  brought  me  a  headless  doll,  soiled, 
half  dressed,  and  utterly  void  of  even  a  remnant 
of  prettiness.  “Would  you  like  to  see  my 
dolly?”  she  asked,  earnestly,  “she  is  very 
good.” 

Her  look  of  tender  affection,  as  she  held  up 
the  forlorn  trunk,  was  indescribable.  Psycho¬ 
logical  curiosity  made  me  cruel.  “What  color 
had  her  e>es”  I  asked. 

“Oh,  she  hasn’t  got  any  eyes,”  said  the  little 
maid,  but  she  sees  me  very  plain.” 

The  mother  was  a  hard -worked  seamstress, 
pressed  night  and  day  with  sewing,  which  she 
dared  not  lay  down.  “Some  day  1  hope  I’ll  get 
time  to  drees  a  doll  for  the  child,”  she  said. 

“What  need  ?”  Left  alone  to  seek  amusement 
from  the  trifle  nearest  at  hand,  the  clever  little 
mind  had  leisure  to  imagine  and  create  a  world 
for  herself.  Her  playground  was  a  fire  escape 
and  the  platform  before  her  mother’s  window 
was  the  world.  1  left  her  sewing  two  bite  of 
cloth  together  with  a  knotiess  thread ;  she  was 
singing  a  tuneless  song  to  her  dear  dolly  and 
making  me  a  gown.  She  recalled  to  me  the 
next  happiest  child  1  had  seen  in  a  long  time, 
and  that  other  was  rocking  a  toy  nine- pin, 
around  which  a  handkerchief  had  been  pinned 
for  a  dress,  and  making  signs  for  me  to  tread 
softly  so  as  not  to  waken  the  baby. 


CHII.DBEN  OF  THE  KONGO. 

ProfesEor  Drummond,  after  bis  visit  to  Africa, 
said  be  would  like  to  get  inside  an  African  for 
an  afternoon,  and  see  how  he  looked  at  different 
things.  Wouldn’t  we  like  to  know  just  how 
these  boys  and  girls  feel,  and  what  they  think, 
when  they  are  suddenly  landed,  fresh  from  the 
depths  of  a  savage  land,  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
BruEsels  or  Berlin,  and  see  more  things  in  a  day 
they  never  heard  of  than  we  do  in  a  year  ?  They 
learn  many  things  as  a  baby  does,  by  stern  ex¬ 
perience.  When  Von  Francois  brought  an  eight 
year  old  boy  from  inner  Africa  to  the  sea,  the 
youngster  chased  along  the  beach  in  high  glee, 
and,  before  any  one  could  stop  him,  tried  to 
refresh  bimeelf  with  a  big  swallow  of  ocean 
water.  This  same  boy,  Pitti,  thought  the  snow 
he  saw  falling  in  Berlin  was  a  swarm  of  butter¬ 
flies.  The  first  horee  he  saw  terrified  him,  and 
the  Berlin  newspapers  told  of  his  unbounded 
aetoniehment  at  the  strange  dishes  and  viands 
on  hie  master’s  table.  What  a  marvellous 
change  in  the  condition  of  these  children  I 
Many  of  them  were  slaves,  and  some  of  them 
had  been  brutally  treated  and  even  wounded  by 
the  cruel  slave  dealers.  To-day  they  have  good 
homes,  and  the  world  is  doing  all  it  can  to  make 
them  intelligent  and  honorable  men  and  women. 
—Harper’s  Round  Table. 


LITTLE  MOTHERS. 

It  is  not  in  facing  death  alone  that  the  highest 
and  finest  heroism  is  displayed.  In  living,  and 
in  meeting  and  conquering  the  obstacles  which 
come  to  real  life— especially  “life  among  the 
lowly” — far  from  the  observation  of  ac  applaud¬ 
ing  world,  children  as  well  as  their  elders  are 
daily,  hourly,  exhibiting  those  qualities  which 
in  all  positions  of  life  mark  the  hero  and  the 
heroine.  Here  is  another  picture  true  to  the 
life,  as  so  many  can  testify ;  yet  who  stops  to 
think  of  the  sacrifice  and  devotion  while  the 
object  lesson  is  visibly  before  him  T  That  is  the 
Little  Mother,  and  she  is  the  sweetest  blossom 
that  springs  from  the  soil  of  the  tenement.  In 
her  lies  all  the  poetry  and  pathos  of  the  poor. 
She  knows  so  little  and  she  wants  to  do  so  much. 
The  world  is  so  rough  to  her  and  she  is  so  gentle 
to  her  baby  brother.  Blows  and  rough  words 
for  her  she  translates  into  caresses  for  him.  In 
that  squalid  room  she  sits,  down  those  gloomy 
alleys  she  wanders,  and  always  her  feeble  arms 
support  the  dragging  weight  of  a  baby  that  is 
not  her  own,  but  on  which  she  lavishes  more 
care  and  tenderneis,  perhaps,  than  she  will 
upon  her  own  first- born.  And  the  little  fellow 
shall  find  her  face  tenderer  than  the  mother’s 
that  bore  him,  and  he  shall  thrive  apace  until 
his  fat  body  shall  become  a  burden  to  the  ach¬ 
ing  arms  and  back  of  his  true  foster  mother. 

To  her  constant  endearments  he  can  only  re¬ 
turn  a  few  crows  and  kicks  and  grimaces. 
He  does  cot  know  that  he  is  the  selfish  and 
pampered  cuckoo  in  the  home  nest,  and  that  as 
his  life  opens  she  will  grow  thin  and  piile  and 
old  in  her  ways,  even  while  her  youth  should  be 
in  its  springtime.  She  will  cot  tell  him  in 
words  or  in  cuffs.  She  will  be  patient  to  him 
and  talk  to  him  and  walk  with  him  and  tote 
him  about  in  the  park  and  make  him  a  little 
supper  and  put  him  to  bed  again  before  the 
weary  mother  is  back  from  her  work. 

Child  life  in  the  tenements  is  full  of  brawls 
and  bickerings  and  precocious  oaths  and'all  un¬ 
happiness.  The  young  ones  hunt  in  packs  like 
jackals.  Among  them,  but  cot  of  them,  is  the 
Little  Mother.  Want  has  stamped  out  the  joy- 
fulness  of  her  youth,  but  patience  and  sweetness 
are  writttec  large  in  her  grimy  face,  and,  though 
she  has  forgotten  how  to  laugh,  she  can  smile 
on  little  brother  with  eyes  that  reflect  the 
Madonna’s.  You  have  seen  her  trudging  in  the 
snow  drifted  parks,  thinly  enough  clad,  and 
clasping  a  gigantic  youngster  in  her  arms,  and 
you  have  noted  the  true  maternal  instinct  in 
her  unvarying  kindness.  But  you  have  not 
seen  her  in  the  home,  bravely  bearing  the  house¬ 
hold  burdens,  cooking  and  scrubbing  and  sewing, 
often  at  ten  the  virtual  head  of  a  house  from 
which  death  has  taken  the  mother.  These  tiny 
marchionesses  are  ignorant  of  a  great  many 
things  on  which  a  six  year-old  could  return  you 
an  answer,  but  somewhere  they  have  learned 
the  difficult  lessons  of  denial  and  a  great  un¬ 
selfishness.  They  are  just  quaint  studies  in 
brown,  scarcely  seen  against  the  dull  back¬ 
ground  of  the  tenement.— Good  Housekeeping. 

THE  PRESIDENT  KIS8F.D  HER. 

At  a  reception  in  honor  of  President  McKin¬ 
ley  last  winter,  a  little  girl  came  with  her 
mother.  Instead  of  just  shaking  hands,  like 
the  grown  folk,  this  little  maiden  put  up  her 
mouth  to  be  kissed.  She  was  a  very  little  girl 
and  her  mouth  was  very  sweet.  Before  anybody 
could  realize  it,  the  President  stooped  and  kissed 
her. 

“Why,  Dollie, ”  cried  her  astonished  mother, 
“how  could  you  ?” 

“Well,”  said  the  little  girl,  “I  fought  it 
would  be  interestin’  to  tell  my  grandchildren.” 
— The  Sunbeam. 


A  lady  teacher  told  a  school  boy  to  name  the 
Presidents,  and  when  he  replied  that  he  couldn’t 
the  teacher  said,  “When  I  was  as  old  as  you  I 
could  name  all  the  Presidents  in  their  order.  ” 
The  boy  replied  with  moie  candor  than  polite¬ 
ness,  “There  were  only  a  few  Presidents  then.” 
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THE  FIRST  PICNICS. 

Our  Freeh  Air  season  opened  quite  gaily  last 
Saturday  with  two  large  parties  invited  off  for 
the  day.  A  hundred  little  girls,  most  of  them 
from  the  Sewing  School,  went  as  guests  of  the 
Heart  and  Hand  Society  of  the  Central  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  to  Orange,  New  Jersey.  They 
met  at  the  Chapter  House  at  half  past  seven  in 
the  morning,  so  that  they  might  have  a  long 
day,  and  every  moment  was  filled  with  delight 
from  the  time  they  started  off  in  three  open 
cars  until  they  were  met  at  the  ferry  by  Mias 
Mayer,  and  the  same  three  cars  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  evening,  and  could  then  only  express 
their  joy  by  singing  all  the  way  across  the  city 
to  the  astonishment  of  sober  passers  by. 

The  other  party  of  fifty  was  made  up  of  boys 
and  girls,  twenty  very  little  ones  from  the  kin¬ 
dergarten  among  them,  and  Mies  Mayer  says, 
“It  was  a  pleasure  to  march  them  off  to  the 
Staten  Island  ferry.”  They  were  invited  by  the 
Samaritan  Circle  of  New  Brighton.  The  mem¬ 
bers  met  them  at  the  landing  and  took  them 
down  to  Midland  Beach,  where  they  were  in 
perfect  bliss,  as  their  clothes  were  pinned  up 
BO  they  could  wade  in  the  water,  or  stand  and 
let  the  cool  waves  wash  over  their  little  bate 
feet,  and  they  were  also  supplied  with  pails  and 
shovels  to  dig  in  the  sand. 

A  generous  lunch  was  provided  and  moat  fully 
appreciated  and  after  that  the  older  children 
were  taken  a  trip  on  the  switchback,  and  the 
little  ones  given  a  turn  on  the  Merry  go  rounds. 

Any  who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  the 
city  that  sweltering  day  can  appreciate  what  it 
meant  for  these  150  youngsters  to  get  out  to  the 
sea-side  or  under  the  green  trees,  and  both  par¬ 
ties  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  safe  under  shel¬ 
ter  during  the  sudden  storm  of  the  late  after¬ 
noon,  so  there  was  nothing  to  mar  their  enjoy¬ 
ment  or  to  distress  the  kind  hosts  who  bad  given 
their  whole  day  to  making  them  happy.  We 
feel  sure  that  such  a  propitious  opening  prom¬ 
ises  many  other  happy  days  ahead. 

In  looking  over  our  clothing  cupboard  prepara¬ 
tory  to  the  summer  work.  Miss  Mayer  finds  that 
we  are  entirely  out  of  sheets,  which  are  always 
in  great  demand  by  the  nurse.  Ferhaps  our 
readers  may  have  some  partly  worn  ones  they 
could  spare  us  for  this  emergency.  We  are  also 
in  need  of  towels  and  soap  to  add  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  bath-room  and,  to  encourage  habits  of 
bathing  at  home.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  frequent  baths 
to  a  family  that  has  but  one,  or  if  very  luxuri¬ 
ous,  two  towels  for  mother,  father,  and  five  or 
six  children,  and  a  cake  of  soap  is  a  gift  always 
much  appreciated. 

HISTORICAL  PILGRIMAGES. 

Two  years  ago  the  Old  South  Historical  So¬ 
ciety  of  Boston  introduced  a  new  feature  in  its 
educational  work,  in  the  shape  of  a  “pilgrim¬ 
age”  to  old  Rutland,  the  town  in  which  the  set¬ 
tlement  of  Marietta,  in  Ohio,  was  planned.  The 
following  year  the  “pilgrimage’’  was  to  the 
home  of  Whittier.  This  }ear  it  is  to  Mt.  Hope, 
Rhode  Island,  the  King  Philip  country,  which 
is  to  be  visited  on  Saturday  of  this  week. 

The  charm  of  these  historical  excursions  is 
widely  recognized,  remarks  the  Boston  Poet. 
One  hucdred  went  on  the  “pilgrimage”  in  1896; 
iXX)  last  year.  The  invitation  of  the  society  is 
to  “all  the  young  people  of  Boston  and  vicinity, 
pupils  of  me  high  schools  and  others,  and  to  ali 
older  people  who  may  wish  to  join,”  The  ex¬ 
pense  is  small,  considering  what  the  purchaser 
of  a  ticket  receives  in  transportation  and  lun¬ 
cheon,  and  the  management  of  the  affair  is  in 
thoroughly  competent  hands.  As  a  populariza¬ 
tion  of  the  study  of  history,  this  phase  of  the 
Old  South  work  has  been  found  a  shining  suc¬ 
cess. 
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RoVal 

Baking  Powder 

is  a  pure  cream  of  tartar 
baking  powder,  shown  by 
U.  S.  Government  tests 
the  highest  quality  of 
baking  powder  made.  In 
food  it  is  false  economy  to 
use  anything  but  the  best. 

HOVAL  MKINQ  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK, _ 


WOMAN’S  BOABD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

Mrs.  Fioks  who  presided  at  the  last  monthly 
gathering  in  the  Assembly-room,  spoke  grate¬ 
fully  of  the  last  year’s  school  work  and  hopefully 
of  the  outlook  for  the  coming  year.  The  added 
blessing  of  financial  prosperity — our  debt  paid 
and  our  teachers’  salaries  no  longer  in  arrears, 
called  for  a  note  of  praise  which  had  not  been 
sounded  in  six  years.  Mies  Lincoln  gave  us  a 
text  fur  the  year:  “My  soul  wait  thou  only 
upon  God,  for  my  expectation  is  from  Him.*’ 
In  order  to  be  stimulated  to  our  beet  efforts, 
brief  reports  from  the  various  departments  were 
read  which  revealed  constant,  earnest  work,  and 
a  large  correspondence  in  the  interests  of  mis¬ 
sionary  and  school  boxes.  Mrs.  Pingry  spoke  of 
the  comparative  advantages  of  special  and  gen¬ 
eral  scholarships,  illustrating  the  subject  by 
anecdotes.  The  receipts  from  scholarships  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  has  amounted  to  144,000.  The 
number  of  scholarships  and  shares  nowon  record 
is  nine  hundred  and  eight;  177  of  these  were 
taken  during  the  past  year.  At  the  boys’ 
school,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  twenty  one 
new  scholarships  have  been  taken — a  good  omen 
for  our  Spanish  speaking  population.  This  field 
opens  to  donors  the  blessed  ministry  of  special 
prayers  and  alms.  Miss  Stephenson  of  the  Home 
Industrial  School,  Asheville,  says  she  can  note 
the  marked  growth  of  pupils  who  are  prayed 
for  by  name  in  the  various  societies 

Miss  Petrie,  the  new  Secretary  of  Young 
People’s  Work,  reported  from  the  Synod  of  New 
Jersey  a  gratifying  advance  both  of  interest  and 
effort. 

New  Immigrants.— Anything  from  the  pen  of 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson— whose  deeds  make  good 
his  words— is  fresh  and  breezy,  and  a  clipping 
will  be  read  with  interest  from  The  Church  at 


For 

Ministers 

Teachers,  and  other  brain  workers,  a  toning,  blood, 
enriching,  nerve-strengthening  medicine  like  Hood's 
Sarsaparilla  is  needed.  By  Its  Intrinsic  merit  and  its 
marvelons  cures,  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  has  won  its  place 
at  the  top  as  America's  Greatest  Medicine.  Read  what 
is  said  of  it : 

**  Malarial  fever  left  me  a  physical  wreck.  I  heard  of 
wonderful  ooree  by  Hood's  Sarsaparilla  and  procured 
three  bottles.  The  benefit  I  derived  from  it  was  a  sur¬ 
prise  to  all  who  knew  me.  I  can  now  preach  twice  every 
Sunday.”  Rnv.  W.  H.  Bond,  Rye  C!ove,  Va. 

Hood’s  ^“■’p^a'rllla 

Is  America's  Greatest  Medicine.  $1 ;  six  for  $5. 
Prepared  by  C.  I.  Hood  A  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 


HAArl’a  Pllla  <”>1^  Phl*  to  take  with 

nooa  S  Kills  Hood's  Sarsapartlla.  Me. 


Home  and  Abroad,  giving  an  account  of  “the 
firat  permanent  colony  of  Lapps  in  the  United 
States.’’  Regarding  his  visit  to  Norway,  he 
states  that  it  was  night  when  he  arrived  at 
Hammerfest  on  the  twelfth  of  January.  Four 
of  the  Lapps  who  had  recently  returned  from 
Alaska  were  employed  to  go  among  their  coun¬ 
trymen  and  select  both  the  reindeer  and  the 
Lapps  to  accompany  them.  This  involved  three 
thoueand  miles  of  sledding  through  long  reaches 
of  unsettled  forests,  over  storm  swept  mountains, 
and  along  the  edge  of  dizzy  precipices  in  the 
darkness  of  night.  The  sun  does  not  appear 
above  the  horiion  from  November  eighteenth  to 
January  twenty-third.  Yet  this  difiScult  work 
was  ascomplietaed  within  a  month.  Among  the 
Lapps  was  a  Mr.  Samuel  Johanneeen  Balto,  who 
crossed  Greenland  with  Nansen,  for  which  he 
received  a  silver  medal  from  Oscar  II,.  King  of 
Sweden  and  Norway.  There  was  also  in  the 
company  Johan  Fetter  Stalogargo,  a  Finn,  who 
has  the  distinction  of  being  the  Northernmost 
mail  carrier  in  the  world,  having  for  eight  years 
carried  the  mail  on  his  back  to  North  Cape, 
Norway,  travelling  on  skees,  (Norwegian  snow- 
shoes).  These  Lapps  and  Finns  can  all  read 
and  write ;  they  are  also  members  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church,  having  been  baptized  in  infancy 
and  confirmed  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  at  which 
time  they  are  allowed  by  the  customs  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  to  partake  of  communion.  I 
regret  to  say  that,  although  members  of  the 
church,  some  of  them  are  addicted  to  the  use 
of  intoxicating  liquors  and  on  several  occasions 
were  inebriated  while  en  route  to  Alaska.  It  is 
proposed  to  establish  a  temperance  society  among 
them  and  to  instruct  them  in  our  American 
views  with  regard  to  intemperance.’’ 

New  Mexico,  Hall’s  Peak.— The  condition  of 
the  people  at  this  place,  as  described  by  Miss 
MeWhirt,  is  that  of  indifference  rather  than 
of  opposition  to  the  truth.  “The  Sunday  ser¬ 
vices  are  well  attended  and  the  people  seem  inter¬ 
ested  in  studying  God’s  Word.  One  seldom 
meets  a  real  fanatical  Romanist.  They  are  not 
content  to  accept  entirely  the  teachings  of  the 
Romish  church,  and  yet  are  not  willins  to  aban¬ 
don  it  and  take  the  real  Christ  for  their  Saviour. 
It  seems  to  me  that  every  effort  now  beiog  made 
for  the  evangelizing  of  the  Mexican  people  needs 
to  be  doub'ed.  There  is  need  of  much  genuine 
Bible  work,  bouse  to  house  visitation  and  per¬ 
sonal  contact  with  the  people.’’ 

Embudo — Miss  Kennedy  reports  from  her 
“mountain  valley’’ :  “f  have  five  young  Roman¬ 
ists  who  often  come  to  our  services.  Each  has 
a  Bible  in  English  and  Spanish  which  he  reads 
every  day  in  school,  seeming  to  understand  the 
Scriptures.  Mexicans  are  fond  of  singing  and 
enjoy  the  Gospel  Hymns.  I  long  to  see  these 
older  pupils  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Romanism 
and  accept  the  Bible  teachings  that  will  make 
them  free.  The  younger  pupils  are  resting  their 
faith  upon  the  Word  of  God;  they  realize  how 
foolish  idol  worship  is.  Often  do  we  see  them 
carrying  idols  from  the  church  to  the  house  of 
a  good  Catholic,  where  a  night  watch  is  held. 
All  who  choose  go,  and  have  a  merry  making; 
they  eat,  smoke  and  drink.  In  the  morning  they 
return  with  the  idols  to  the  church,  accompanied 
with  weird  music.  Previous  to  carrying  the 
idols  into  the  church  a  gun  is  fired  to  frighten 
the  devil  away.  Such  is  the  darkness  and 
superstition  that  still  exists  here." 

Raton.— Reviewing  the  quarter  with  “all  its 
joys  and  sorrows,  perplexities,  privileges  and 
opportunities,  the  school  year  closes  with  a 
large  class  of  intermediate  pupils,’’  writes  Miss 
Hills.  “Many  of  the  girls  have  been  married 
and  the  young  men  have  gone  into  business ;  but 
the  Bible  is  being  read  by  young  people  in  their 
homes  more  than  in  any  previous  year. ’’  This 
is  the  blessed  fruit  of  many  years  of  faithful, 
patient  prayer  and  work. 

Santa  Fe— New  Experiences.- It  was  with 


some  dread  of  making  her  home  with  strangen 
that  Miss  Morrow  neared  the  school;  but  » 
warm  welcome  apd  plenty  of  work  dispelled  her 
fears.  She  reports:  “I  like  my  work  very 
much.  I  was  told  that  when  it  was  necessary 
to  punish  the  girls,  it  was  a  good  plan  to  give 
them  such  work  as  scrubbing  the  laundry. 
Some  of  them  thoroughly  enjoy  that,  but  they 
do  not  seem  to  like  it  so  well  when  they  regard 
it  as  a  punishment.  I  am  with  the  girls  in  the 
school -room  every  morning  while  they  read  their 
Bibles  and  learn  their  verses  to  recite  at  prayers 
in  the  evening.  This  is  a  busy  time,  finding 
chapters  that  they  wish  to  read,  hearing  the 
little  ones  repeat  their  verses,  or  answering  ques¬ 
tions.  They  seem  to  think  that  I  ought  to  be 
able  to  answer  any  question.  We  have  been 
reading  Revelation  and  Gravialita  wants  to 
understand  all  about  ‘those  beasts.’  Emma 
thinks  that  there  must  be  animals  in  Heaven, 
or  why  does  the  Bible  say  so  much  about  them. 
Marcel ina  wants  to  know  if  men  who  go  to  war 
can  go  to  Heaven.  Lucy  chimes  in  with  a  very 
decided  nod  of  her  head,  ‘Well,  it  says  “Thou 
shalt  not  kill,’’  and  they  kill,’  as  though  that 
settled  the  question,  and  I  noticed  that  they 
were  studying  the  Commandments.  There  is 
certainly  a  great  work  to  be  done  in  this  part  of 
the  Master’s  vineyard.  These  girls  are  bright 
and  lovable,  and  God  will  surely  answer  the 
many  prayers  that  have  been  offered  for  them.  ’  ’ 

San  Juan,  Colorado. — Miss  Clements  joyfully 
reports  seven  additions  to  the  church,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  four  over  the  corresponding  quarter  last 
year.  Two  little  pupils,  aged  four  years,  were 
taken  ill  at  the  same  time,  with  membranous 
croup.  One  was  of  a  Protestant  and  the  other 
of  a  Catholic  family.  I  worked  as  hard  to  save 
the  one  as  the  other,  but  both  died  the  same 
day.  The  Catholic  parents  seemed  won  to  grati¬ 
tude  by  what  was  done  for  the  relief  of  their 
little  sufferer.  The  grandfather  came  to  the 
funeral  service  held  in  our  church  for  our  little 
Protestant  boy.  Mr.  Sanchez  spoke  of  both 
children,  mentioning  their  names,  and  the  grand 
father  seemed  much  moved.  I  hope  that  this 
providence  will  be  the  means  of  opening  these 
hearts.  I  live  eo  entirely  with  the  people,  hav¬ 
ing  very  little  communication  with  Americans, 
that  their  troubles  seem  to  be  mine,  and  I  be 
lieve  they  appreciate  my  interest  in  them’’ 

H.  E  B. 

AMONG  THE  SICK  POOR  IN  THEIR  HOMES. 

Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop  has  devoted  the 
last  two  years  to  work  among  the  unfortunates 
suffering  from  cancer  in  the  tenements  of  the 
lower  East  Side  of  our  city.  No  class  of  suffer¬ 
ers  is  more  to  be  pitied,  and  none  can  question 
the  unselfish  heroism  of  Mrs.  Lathrop  and  her 
little  band  of  co-workers  who  have  taken  up 
their  residence  in  that  crowded  district,  and 
through  the  storms  of  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer  go  from  one  hopelees,  neglected  sufferer 
to  another  on  their  errand  of  love  and  mercy. 

The  statement  that  they  are  in  need  of  funds 
to  relieve  the  distress  they  find,  and  to  meet  the 
few  necessary  expenses  will  be  sure  to  bring  a 
generous  response  to  the  appeal  of  their  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mr.  Theodore  B.  Starr,  206  Fifth  avenue, 
even  though  many  physicians  and  experienced 
philanthropic  workers  feel  that  the  wisdom  of 
treating  such  patients  in  their  wretched  homes 
is  very  doubtful.  For  their  own  eakes  as  well  as 
to  avoid  the  dangers  of  spreading  this  terrible 
disease  through  families,  every  infiuence  should 
bo  brought  to  bear  to  secure  the  removal  of  ouch 
patients  to  hospitals  where  they  can  be  thor¬ 
oughly  treated  and  better  nourished,  and  where 
they  are  not  a  menace  to  the  community. 

For  Dyspepsia 

Take  Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

Dr.  T.  H.  ANDREWS,  late  of  Jefferson  Medical  Col- 
legC'  Philadelphia'  Pa ,  says :  “A  wonderful  remedy 
which  gave  me  most  gratifying  results  in  the  worst 
forms  of  dyspep’aia.” 
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*  To  insure  the  best  results  from  exercise,  rub 

*  well  with  a  coarse  towel  while  cooling,  get  under  a 
^  warm  shower,  take  a  quick  scrub  with  Ivory  Soap, 

*  then  some  colder  water  and  dry  without  more  rubbing 

^  than  necessary. 

« 

♦  Ivory  Soap,  because  of  its  purity,  its  quick  action,  its 

♦  easy  rinsinii  quality  and  the  smooth,  pleasant  sensation  it 
^  brings,  is  the  soap  most  frequently  preferred  for  the  bath. 

♦ 

Jk  Cspyrigbt,  189T.  by  Tb«  Proetar  A  OMBbteCe.,  CiaelaBAtf. 


WOMAN'S  BOARD  OF  FOBEION  MISSIONS. 

Our  Bteady  working  auziliariee  need  not  think 
that  because  many  of  our  Board  members  are 
out  of  town  and  our  executive  meetings  cease 
till  fall  that  all  our  work  stagnates.  Mission¬ 
aries  in  spite  of  hot  weather  write  welcome 
letters;  Secretaries  in  spite  of  absence  from 
home  are  delighted  to  receive  and  answer  them. 
The  Letter  Bureau  continues  to  send  out  its 
steady  monthly  stream  of  news  from  all  classes 
of  work  to  thoee  contributing  to  them.  Home 
Secretaries  are  glad  as  ever  to  write  and  receive 
letters.  Our  Mission  rooms  are  never  empty. 
Mrs.  Wood  and  Miss  Ellison  are  there  every  day 
at  their  regular  duties  and  welcome  any  way¬ 
farer  who  stops  in  for  leaflets,  maps  or  informa¬ 
tion. 

The  appeal  for  medical  missions  in  the  form 
of  a  small  leaflet,  has  now  been  sent  out  to  all 
the  Presbyteries,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  freely 
scattered.  So  few  demands  are  made  upon  us  in 
the  summer  compared  with  the  winter  activities 
that  we  feel  many  will  be  heartily  glad  of  the 
opportunity  to  give  to  this  noble  department  of 
our  work.  As  one  woman  said,  '‘We  ought  to 
be  glad  to  give  something  for  every  ache  and 
pain  we  escape.”  It  is  certainly  a  work  in 
which  we  may  safely  try  to  interest  the  unin¬ 
terested  and  win  a  gift  from  those  who  “don’t 
care  a  bit  for  foreign  missions,”  for  it  is  so 
humanitarian  and  so  Christ-like,  too.  We  ask 
that  the  gifts  may  be  sent  in  generously  and 
promptly  through  the  Presbyterial  Treasurers. 

Certainly  we  cannot  afford  to  put  a  quietus  on 
our  sympathies,  since  sin  and  sorrow  are  always 
present  in  the  world  with  their  strong,  un¬ 
quenchable  appeal.  Into  a  missionary  home  in 
Wei  Hien,  China,  a  deep  sorrow  has  come,  of 
which  Mies  Hawes  sends  the  following  tender 
account,  for  which  we  are  indebted  at  this 
time  to  Miss  Ellen  Parsons: 

Our  little  mission  at  Wei  Hien  has  been  our 
Master’s  garden,  and  He  has  gathered  two  of 
our  precious  lilies.  His  coming  was  so  swift, 
that  before  we  were  scarcely  aware  of  Hie  sacred 
presence.  He  had  already  touched  our  sweet 
blossoms  and  carried  them  away  to  bloom  in 
the  Heavenly  garden. 

William  Dickson  Mateer,  son  of  Robert  M. 
and  Madge  Mateer,  aged  flve  years  and  eight 
months,  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  March  21et,  and 
his  little  sister,  Julia  Kathleen,  aged  eighteen 
months,  followed  him  through  the  gate  of 
Heaven,  April  25th.  The  home  once  bright 
with  baby  voices,  is  now  desolate,  and  yet  we 
feel  with  the  bereaved  parents,  that  “it  is  the 
Lord,”  and  we  are  thankful  that  He  permitted 
us  to  enjoy  for  a  short  time,  these  two  pure  lit 
tie  lives,  which  were  such  a  blessing  to  us  all. 
These  gentle  children  were  beloved  by  all,  both 
native  and  foreign,  and  their  death  has  made  a 
deep  impression  upon  the  Chinese  who  sincerely 
mourn  for  them,  and  are  willing  to  listen  while 
we  try  to  show  them  the  lesson  they  should  learn 
tj  be  ready  at  any  time  to  answer  God’s  call. 
Little  Dickson  was  a  true  lover  of  Jesus  and  the 
Bible,  and  not  only  let  his  light  shine  by  bis 
obedience  and  gentleness  in  the  home  life,  but 
in  his  child  way,  tried  to  lead  the  Chinesa  to 
love  God.  Since  hie  death,  letters  have  been 
received  telling  of  many  instances  of  Dickson’s 
telling  of  the  love  of  Jesus  and  talking  in  a  re¬ 
markably  clear  way  about  spiritual  things. 

One  man  tells  bow  the  child  talked  with  him 
for  forty  minutes  about  Heaven.  He  told  him 
“Heaven  was  very  high, ”  and  we  “could  not 
get  there  ourselves,  ”  and  there  was  “only  one 
way  to  get  there  and  that  was  by  believing  in 
Jesus.”  At  a  village  named  Hu  Wang  Twang, 
where  hie  mother  was  teaching  a  class  of  women, 
Dickson  stood  by  a  gate  watching  the  heathen 
women  go  by,  carrying  incense  to  a  temple  where 


they  offered  prayers  to  an  idol.  Noticing  the 
child,  some  of  these  women  stopped  to  talk  with 
him,  and  he  told  them  bow  useless  it  was  to 
burn  incense  to  the  idol.  “You  see,”  he  said, 
“the  idol  has  ears  but  can’t  hear  you,  because 
they  are  made  of  mud,  and  its  hands  are  mud, 
too.  They  can’t  help  you,  and  the  eyes  can’t 
see  you.”  The  astonished  women  asked  whose 
child  this  was,  and  came  into  the  yard  to  bear 
more  about  the  true  God.  Thus  did  this  ‘  little 
child  lead  them.”  Just  before  death,  be  prayed 
for  God  to  “bless  papa  and  mamma,”  and  then 
his  gentle  spirit  took  its  flight. 

The  same  fatal  sickness  seized  his  baby  sister, 
and  although  too  young  to  speak  for  Christ,  yet 
she  left  us  a  beautiful  message  to  “look  upon 
things  which  are  unseen.”  Her  eyes  which  for 
some  time  had  been  veiled  in  half  sleep,  sud 
denly  opened  with  such  a  bright,  happy,  upward 
look,  that  both  her  parents,  who  were  watching 
beside  her,  exclaimed,  “She  is  looking  into 
heaven  I”  Then  the  sweet  eyes  closed  to  waken 
no  more  in  this  world. 

Two  fair  sweet  flowers  plucked  for  the  Master 
their  fragrance  lingers  with  us  still,  “For  of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.” 

Dr.  Mary  Burnham  who  promises  to  write 
every  three  months  to  the  children  and  young 
people  who  give  to  her  support,  (uggests  that 
some  of  them  should  sometime  write  to  her. 
Ichawfu  was  claiming  Dr.  Burnham  temporarily, 
and  the  following  extracts  show  a  contentment 
truly  enviable:  “I  am  very  well  and  glad  to  bi 


able  to  come  to  the  relief  of  this  station  at  this 
time.  I  have  been  especially  happy  in  the  fact 
that  I  have  been  doing  medical  work  ever  since 
1  came  to  China.  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  know 
I  am  useful  while  learning  the  language. 

“I  am  so  happy  that  my  study  is  partly  in  the 
New  Testament  now.  It  seems  nearer  my  work 
to  take  up  the  “Word  of  God”  in  Chinese.  I 
am  very  happily  situated  here,  boarding  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paris,  who  are  also  studying. 

“A  doctor  has  been  selected  for  this  station, 
so  I  will  probably  be  relieved  in  the  fall.  I  have 
my  Chinanfu  teacher  with  me  so  that  1  majr 
not  get  mixed  in  the  dialect.” 

Do  not  forget  to  pray  for  all  our  doctws  and 
medical  work;  for  the  young  missionaries  soon 
starting  for  their  fields;  and  for  bereaved  and 
aching  hearts  that  atill  keep  on  loving  and 
working  for  the  Master.  S.  R.  D. 


Mrs.  Horace  Greeley  had  a  strong  antipatbjr 
to  kid  gloves,  and  never  wore  them  on  any  occa 
sion.  One  day,  it  is  said,  she  met  Margaret 
Fuller  on  the  street,  and  instead  of  greeting  her 
with  any  usual  salutation,  she  touched  Mar¬ 
garet’s  hand  with  a  shudder,  exclaiming:  “Skin 
of  a  beast  I  Skin  of  a  beast  I” 

“Why,  what  do  you  mean  7”  asked  Margaret, 
in  surprise.  “What  do  you  wear  7” 

“Silk,  ”  returned  Mrs.  Greeley,  “silk  always.  ” 
Margaret  touched  her  hand  and  shuddered, 
saying,  “Entrails  of  a  worm  I  Entrails  of  a 
worm !” 
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MUSIC. 

The  columns  of  our  Music  Department  are  open  to 
contributions  upon  any  subject  relating  to  mnsio  and 
its  improvement  in  the  devotional  service  In  the  Sunday 
school,  prayer  meetings  and  the  church. 


SINeiNO  IN  AN  UNKNOWN  TONGUE. 

St.  Paul  uya:  “I  had  rather  speak  tive  words 
with  my  UDderstandiDg,  than  ten  thousand  words 
in  an  unknown  tongue.  ”  And  ajain,  “So  like¬ 
wise,  except  ye  utter  by  the  tongue  words  easy 
to  be  understood,  bow  shall  it  be  known  what 
is  spoken  ?  Therefore,  if  I  know  not  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  voice,  1  shall  be  unto  him  that 
speaketh  a  barbarian,  and  he  that  speaketh  shall 
be  a  barbarian  to  me.” 

If  St.  Paul  should  make  a  tour  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  churches  of  America,  what  would  he  say 
about  singing  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Imagine 
the  Apostle  in  church  and  devoutly  listening  to 
the  average  choir  performance  I  Now  a  solo  or 
duet,  then  a  quartet,  or  perhaps  a  chorus,  and 
all  of  it  sung  in  a  language  strangely  familiar, 
and  yet  wholly  unintelligible!  Would  there  not 
be  a  new  epistle  addressed,  perhaps,  to  “the 
brethren  and  sisters  who  minister  in  the  service 
of  sacred  song  f”  An  organ  voluntary  or  in¬ 
strumental  solo  may  quiet  a  troubled  spirit,  or 
even  lead  to  devotional  thoughts,  but  what  is 
the  value  of  a  solo  or  chorus  if  sung  to  Greek  or 
Hebrew  words  1  Would  the  singing  of  an  anthem 
or  hymn  to  la,  la,  or  do,  re,  mi  syllables  be 
regarded  as  highly  devotional,  or  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  beginning  or  ending  of  religious  services  ? 
Does  it  not  excite  our  pity,  or  even  contempt, 
to  hear  a  singer  warbling  and  wabbling  along, 
vainly  trying  to  sing  his  mother  tongue,  and 
leaving  us  in  blissful  ignorance  of  what  be  is 
singing  ?  Where  is  the  church  that  would  keep 
a  minister  who  mumbled  his  prayers,  or  deliv¬ 
ered  his  sermons  in  an  unknown  tongue  7 

There  are  choirs  and  choirs,  but  nearly  all 
are  very  careless  of  the  text.  The  poor  ones 
torture  both  words  and  music,  but  the  best 
singers  often  seem  utterly  indifferent  to  the 
righteous  demand  that  the  words  shall  be  cor¬ 
rectly  and  distinctly  given.  If  all  the  letters 
were  only  vowels,  what  a  lovely  time  these 
“warblers”  would  have!  Unfortunately,  there 
are  only  five  open-mouth  vowels,  and  the  con¬ 
sonants — those  plebeian  fellows — are  always  on 
hand.  Yes,  it  is  bard,  and  very  commonplace 
for  one  who  has  studied  “voice-culture,”  “reg¬ 
isters”  and  the  “Italian  method,”  under  the 
beat  masters  of  London,  Paris  and  Berlin,  to  get 
right  down  to  hard,  dry,  lip,  teeth,  tongue, 
and  throat  work,  b,  d,  g,  1,  m,  n,  p  and  t  are 
all  in  the  English  lanugage,  and  they  must  be 
given  with  force  and  precision. 

Voice  teachers  are  evidently  giving  little  or 
no  attention  to  this,  and  it  only  remains  for 
church  officers  and  a  suffering  public  to  insiet 
that  choir  singers  shall  properly  prepare  them 
selves  for  their  duties,  or  else  that  the  churches 
shall  distribute  printed  programs  containing  the 
words  of  all  the  musical  numbers.  If  that  is 
too  expensive,  the  pastor  might  read  the  words, 
thereby  giving  the  congregation  a  cue,  at  least, 
to  the  subject  of  the  anthem  or  solo. 

Not  more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  choirs  I  have 
heard  in  the  past  two  years  have  rendered  their 
music  intelligibly.  I  have  often  been  unable  to 
catch  enough  words  to  even  guess  the  title  of  the 
anthem  voluntary. 

Some  years  ago,  I  heard  a  voluntary  by  a 
quartet  choir,  and  did  my  beet  to  decipher  the 
theme.  Once  I  heard  a — i — I — e,  and  at  last, 
when  the  organ  ceased,  I  beard  very  slowly  and 
softly,  “Abide  With  Me.” 

In  another  city  I  beard  a  soprano  and  alto 
duet  by  the  same  singers  on  two  successive  Sun¬ 
days,  and  was  able  to  catch  here  and  there  a 
word,  and  once  an  entire  line  of  poetry,  yet  the 
whole  performance  was  discouraging. 

Column  after  column  of  such  experiences 
might  be  given,  but  this  is  enough. — H.  M. 
Butler  in  Musician. 


ABlUTaOMe  *  McKXLVT 
Pittftbonrh.  j 
betkee-bavkah 

Fituborgb. 

davxb-cbakbbbb 

Pituburrii. 

FAHirEBTOCX 

PitUborgh. 

AMCHOB  ) 

t  CineinaatL 
ECKSTEDI  i 


Makers  of  honest  goods  brand 
them  correctly,  and  are  responsible 
for  them.  It  does  not  pay  to  mis¬ 
represent  them.  It  is  the  mixtures,  the  “  sold- 
for-less-money  ”  sorts,  the  “  White  Leads  ” 
which  are  something  else,  that  are  sold  under 
fictitious  and  misleading  brands. 


BOVTHXaH 

SHmlAM 

COLUBX 

Musovai 

BED  SEAL 
80DTHEKH 


Chicttco. 


HORLET  ciev»l»iid. 

SALEH  Sslem,  Mus. 

COEEKTiTi  Buffalo. 

KEMTUCKT  LooUtUU. 


The  makers  assume  no  responsibility,  and 
are  usually  unknown.  Safety  lies  in  making 
sure  that  the  brand  is  right. 

See  list  of  genuine  brands. 


FREE 


By  using  National  Lead  Co/s  Pure  White  Lead  Tinting  Colors, 
any  desired  shade  is  readily  obtained.  Pamphlet  giving  valu* 
a 'lie  information  and  card  showing  samples  of  colors  free;  also 
folder  showing  pictures  of  house  painted  in  different  designs  or  various  styles  or 
■  ■  i  of  si  '  ' 


combinations  of  shades  forwarded  upon  application  to  those  intending  to  paint. 


National  Lead  Co.,  loo  William  St.,  New  York. 


THE  8REAT  CHURCH  LI8HT 


1. 1*.  FKIN  K,  &&1  Pearl  Ht.,  MeW  Park. 


The  true  art  of  eingiog  is  not  simply  uttering 
distinctly  with  a  beautiful  tone  of  voice  words 
eet  to  a  beautiful  melody,  but  it  is  giving  artis¬ 
tic  expraeeion  to  feelings  and  emotions  aroused 
by  thought  and  sentiment 

Artistic  tone  production  ie  always  the  result 
of  fiexible  position  and  action,  and  never  of 
local  effort.  Correct  position  and  action  is  the 
result  of  will-impulse  or  will-power,  controlled 
by  right  thought ;  hence  the  pupil  should  strive 
to  think  aright.  Never  uae  throat  effort  to  con¬ 
trol  in  aecendinGr.  make  the  body,  through  fiexi- 
bie  position,  take  care  of  the  tone.  Sing  from 
the  body  through  the  throat  and  never  with  the 
chroat — Edmund  J.  Myer. 

Muaic  gives  birth  to  aspiration,  it  makes  a 
true  man  truer;  it  makes  a  bad  man  better. — 
Upton. 


Every  Prentiss  Calendar  Clock  always'shows 
the  correct  date,  without  requiring  special 
attention  at  any  time.  Our  clocks  are  furnished 
in  Walnut,  Mahogany  or  Oak  Cases,  from  $ao.oo 
up.  The  Prentiss  Frying  Pan  Clock  is  a  real 
frying  pan,  with  raised  figures  and  hands  of 
bronze,  a  beautiful  ornament ;  price,  $3.50 
The  Prentiss  Tile  Clock  can  stand  alone,  and 
comes  in  exquisite  tints ;  price,  $1.50.  Send  for 
Catalogile  No.  518. 

The  Pbbhtiss  Clock  Improvement  Co., 

Dept.  SI,  49  Dey  St.,  New  York  City. 

IIIOT*  /MIT  ROYAL  HYMNAL 

^  O  I  ww  I  For  the  Sunday  School. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Ix)wry  and  Ira  D.  Sanket. 

This  new  collection  contains  232  pieces,  the  prodnctlons  of 
over  100  prominent  hymn  writers. 

The  best  Sunday  School  song  book  offered. 

830  per  100  by  express;  33<-.  each.  If  by  mall. 

THE  BIOLOW  A  MAIN  CO.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Meneely,  Cen’l  Manager. 

TKOX,  y.  r.,  and  yEW  TORE  CITY, 

MANUFACURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

TO  AID  THE  CLEROTMAN,  STUDENT,  SCHOLAR,  LAW 
TER,  PHYSICIAN,  EDITOR,  AUTHOR,  TEACHER,  AND 
ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS  IN  INDEXING  SUBJECTS. 

Send  for  Dsseripties  Oireulart. 


IMPORTANT  ANNOUNCEMENT. 


We  have  at  our  dispoaal  a  few  more  copiea 
of  the  celebrated  t6  Combination  Bible, 
with  the  King  James  and  revised  ver¬ 
sion  on  the  same  page,  that  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  deliver  to  new  or  old  eubacrib- 
ers  to  The  Evangelist  on  the  moat  favor¬ 
able  terms.  This  is  the  only  Bible  of  this 
character,  ever  published.  It  has  a 
Concordance  with  4,000  references,  4,000 
queetione  and  answers,  a  large  number 
of  latest  maps,  64  pages  of  copies  of  the 
finds  of  the  various  explorations  in 
Ejgypt  and  Palestine,  with  a  maae  of 
other  Teachers’  helps.  The  commenda- 
tiona  from  persona  all  over  the  United 
States,  who  have  already  secured  a  copy 
of  this  wonderful  Bible,  would  fill  a 
volume. 

The  Evangelist  will  be  sent  to  any 
new  subscriber  for  one  year  upon  the 
receipt  of  S3. 00,  and  the  Combination 
Bible  will  be  delivered  (expreeeage 
paid)  to  the  address  of  such  subscriber, 
or  such  other  person  as  he  may  indicate 
in  his  order. 

Any  old  subscriber,  sending  us  t2.25 
and  the  signature  of  four  persons  who 
would  be  pleased  to  have  the  reading  of 
The  Evangelist  one  month  on  trial  with¬ 
out  coet,  will  receive  a  copy  of  the  Com¬ 
bination  Bible  delivered  to  hie  or  her 
addreee  free  of  coat.  (But  the  t2. 25  will 
not  apply  on  the  eubecription  of  any  old 
subscriber. )  Any  one  desiring  a  copy  of 
this  remarkable  Bible  should  order  at 
once.  No  time  should  be  lost  as  those 
left  will  Boon  be  scattered  among  our 
old  and  the  many  new  subecribere  who 
will  be  attracted  by  our  marvelous  offera. 
Addreee 


BX7Z1.Z1.  XK3'X>X23B:  OO. 

Drwwer  38.  Sole  MAnafMtarwn,  Hartford,  Cons 
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The  Bvansellst  Publishing  Companjt 

IM  Fifth  AT«nae,  New  York. 


HBNBT  M.  FIELD,  D.D.,  Editor. 


Tnue,  Three  dollars  a  year,  in  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  (l.M  extra  for  foreign  pestage. 
For  one  year's  sabeorlptlon  and  one  new  snbscrlber. 
Five  dollars.  In  clubs  of  fire  or  more,  |2.S0  each.  The 
paper  will  also  be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber 
For  three  months  for  twenty-five  cents,  in  advance. 
Advbbtisiho  Rates,  20  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positlona  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

All  snbecrlptlons  are  continued  until  ordered  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Remit  in  all  oases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-offloe  order,  or  registered  letter. 

Post-Office  Orders  should  be  made  payable  at  New 
York  Post-office,  and  not  at  Sub-stations. 

Address  THE  EVANGELIST, 

166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


JPnUredat  Uie  PotLci^lee  at  IVew  Vor/nu  aeeond-eloM  mail 
matter. 


APPOINTMEVTS  AND  INSTITUTIONS. 
THD  BOABDS. 

Home  Missions,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  •  -  -  “  “ 

Church  Erection,  •• 

Ednoation,  -  -  -  .  1884  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

Publication  and  S.  S.  Work,  “  " 

Ministerial  Relief,  -  -  .  .  “  “ 

Freedmen.  -  .  -  616  Market  St.,  Pittsburg,  Pa, 

Aid  for  Colleges,  -  -  80  Montauk  Block,  Chicago. 


the  AHERIOAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION, 
■STABLISBXO  OT  PBILADKLPBIA  IN  18M, 
snanlsss  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
pIsoBS  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  >  -pr^ 
Banting  aU  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  se*  lers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work)  ..ides. 
1,608  new  schools  started  in  1897 1  also  109  frontier  churches  from 
schools  prevtausly  established.  74  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  ut  the  Messing.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
ome  year.  Too  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aid. 
Bend  oootrlbatloiisto  B.  P.  Bancroft,  Dls.  secretary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOB  PBOMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
•  AMONG  SEAMEN,  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

g>>mmonly  called  Port  “  Society.")  Chartered  in  1819. 

upports  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners’ 
Church,  46  Catherine  St.,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally 
religious  servioes  in  Lecture  Room;  its  Branches,  in 
Charlton  St.,  near  Hudson  River,  and  81  Atlantic  Ave., 
Brooklyn,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  na¬ 
tionalities.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  Is 
dependent  on  generous  contributions  to  sustain  it. 
Rev.SAtfuxij  Boult,  Pastor.  Wm.  H.  H.  Moorb,  Pres. 
T.  A.  Bbouwbb,  Cor.  Sec'y.  E.  H.  Hbrriok,  Treas. 

16  Wall  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FRIEND  SOCIETY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1883,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute 
Seamen ;  aids  in  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  in  the 
leading  seaports  of  the  world ;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home 
In  New  York;  puts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sail¬ 
ing  out  of  the  Port  of  New  York ;  publishes  the  Satiors' 
ifagaxtnc,  the  Seaman't  Friend,  and  the  lAfe  Boat. 
Jambs  W.  Elwbll,  Pres.;  W.  C.  Stubobs,  Treas.;  Rev. 
W.  C.  Stitt,  D.D.,  Secretary. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY. 

155  Worth  Street,  New  York, 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whoe^arents  are  unable 
to  oars  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  Instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  beeanse  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  its  existence  more  than  46,009  have  been  in  Its  school, 
and  over  16,000  have  lived  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Servioe  of  Song,  Sunday.  8:80  to  4:30  P.M.;  Snnday-echool,  1  to 
tP.M.  BDay-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  13:40  to  8  P.M.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  11:10  to  13:40  p.m.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jssup,  Pres.;  F.  B.  Camp,  Treaa; 
ABCBtBALD  D.  KUSSILL,  SeC.,  WM.  F.  BARNARD,  SUDt. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  money  for  a  new  building.  We 
urgently  ask  for  assistance  for  400  children. 


UNDER  SHARP  FIRE. 

Following  are  several  extracts  from  a  letter 
written  to  hie  parents  in  Eaeton  by  Ensign  Pitt 
Scott,  on  board  the  Olympia  at  Oavite,  Manila 
Bay,  May  16th.  Ensign  Scott  was  specially 
commended  by  Admiral  Dewey  in  hia  official 
report  for  hie  efficient  work  during  the  conflict : 

"We  were  a  mighty  dirty  crowd.  Our  faces 
and  clothes  were  full  of  smoke  and  powder  and 
saultpetre,  and  the  perspiration  rolling  around 
in  that  made  ua  picturesquely  handsome.  I 
would  have  given  a  good  deal  for  a  picture  of 
the  ahip's  company,  men  and  officers.  Then  we 
looked  around  to  see  where  the  ship  had  been 
injured,  and  found  that  she  had  been  struck 
several  times,  none  of  which  materially  hurt 
her.  On  the  bridge,  where  we  stood,  was  per 
heps  the  hottest  place  of  all,  for  at  least  four 
ehells  struck  within  thirty  or  forty  feet  of  it. 
One  of  the  shots,  with  an  ugly  screech,  flew 
over  our  heads,  but  its  cry  wae  a  little  different 
from  most  of  the  others,  and  several  of  us  said : 
‘That  hit  eomething,’  and  we  looked  aloft  to  see 


MINUTES  AND  REPOBT8. 

The  Minutes  of  General  Assembly,  it  is  expected,  will 
be  issued  and  distributed  this  year,  beginning  on  or 
about  August  1,  and  continuing  until  August  16.  To 
ministers  belonging  to  Preebyteries  that  have  paid  their 
full  apportionment  to  the  Contingent  Fund,  the  cloth 
bound  Minutes  will  be  furnished  for  85  cents  each.  The 
volume  containing  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Boards  Is 
pnblisbfd  at  the  following  prices:  clotb-bound  c^ies.to 
ministers,  80  cents:  other  persons,  60  cents.  Persons 
desiring  cloth-bound  copies,  either  of  the  Minutes  or  of 
the  Reoorts.  will  please  at  once  communicate  witb  the 
Rev.  W,  H.  RDl^rts,  D.D.,  Stated  Clerk,  1819  Walnut  8t., 
Phllsdelpbis,  Pa. 


VISIT  THE  OMAHA  EXPOSITION. 

But  if  yon  would  avoid  crowded  hotels,  write  to  H.  A, 
Dr>nd  (Session  Clerk  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church). 
433  Bee  Building,  Omaha  to  seenre  yon  pleasant  rooms 
in  private  homes,  at  from  60  cents  to  $1.00  each  per  day. 
No  tee.  References :  Revs.  M.  B.  Lowrie,  D.D.,  of  Omaha 
Seminary ;  W.  J.  Harsba,  D.D.,  and  Jno.  R.  Davies,  D.D., 
of  New  York. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years 

Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothino  Strup  has  been  need  lar  ovet 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  tbeir  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  snccess.  It  soothes  the  child,  softeat 
the  gams,  allays  all  pains,  cores  wind  colic,  and  la  the  best 
remedy  for  Dlsirhcea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  enllerei 
Immediately.  Sold  by  Drnggtats  In  every  part  of  tbe  world. 
Twenty  five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sore  and  ask  tor  '*  Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Symp  ’’  and  take  no  other  kind. 


GETTYSBURG  BATTLEFIELD. 

Personally-Conducted  Tour  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

On  Saturday,  July  16,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany  will  run  a  special  tbree-day  tour  to  Gettysburg, 
tbe  Mecca  of  American  patriotism.  Leave  New  Yo'k 
8.60  A.M..  Trenton  10.68  A.M..  Philadelphia  12JW  P.M. 
Round  trip  rate,  including  two  days’  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  and  carriage  drive  over  the  Mttlefleld— all  neces¬ 
sary  expenses— $1360  from  New  York,  $12.60  from  Tren 
ton,  $10.00  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates 
from  other  points.  A  tourist  agent  and  chaperon  will 
accompany  the  party,  and  Capt.  James  T.  Long,  the  cel- 
ebra'ed  guide,  will  describe  the  battle  at  the  High* 
Water  Mark,  “  Bloody  Angle.’’ 


MARBIAOEH. 

Cook  — Barber.  — At  the  residence  of  the  bride’s 

Parents,  In  Rapid  (IJIty,  8.D.,  June  16,  1898.  by  Rev.  W.  S. 

'eterson,  of  Lead,  8  D  .  Mr.  Edward  Cook,  of  Deadwood, 
S  D.,  and  Miss  Maude  E.  Barber. 

Hudson  — ScMMBRS.— In  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Huron.  S.D.,  by  the  Pastor,  Rev.  R.  A.  Van  der  Lm,  on 
June  22,  1898,  Mr.  Harvey  Mann  Hudson,  of  Lake  Clr.y, 
Minn.,  and  Miss  Clara  Louise  Summers,  of  Hnron,  S.D. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.)  Harlem  Rail, 
road  Office,  No.  20  East  SM  Street. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 
For  seventy-two  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing 
and  disseminating  Christian  literature  In  168  languages 
and  dialects.  A  large  portion  of  onr  foreign  population 
oan  be  reached  only  oy  this  Society. 

It  reaches  by  grants  of  publications,  the  work  of  its 
ooljrarters, Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
BriUlons  of  the  destitute  throughout  the  world.  Its  mls- 
Bion  work  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  lega- 
filea,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  $300  to  1600 
rapports  a  colporter  for  a  year.  Remit  to  Lonls  Tag, 
ABi^TreasM  K)  East  28d  St..  N.  Y. 

MISSIONARY  COTTAGE  AT  CHAUTAUQUA. 

Missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  who  wish  to 
visit  Chantanqua  the  coming  season,  are  invited  to  oc¬ 
cupy  rooms,  free  of  expense,  in  the  Cottage  connected 
with  the  Presbyterian  Honse  at  Chantanqua,  for  two 
weeks  in  July  or  August.  The  number  of  rooms  is  lim¬ 
ited,  and  early  application  should  be  made  so  that  as 
many  as  possible  can  he  entertained.  It  there  is  room 
after  providing  for  such  missionaries,  young  men,  sons 
of  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian  Boards,  who  wish  to 
pnrsne  some  course  of  stndy  at  Chantanqua,  and  any 
Presbyterian  minister  and  wife,  or  the  widow  of  any 
minister  under  the  care  of  one  of  the  Boards  of  onr 
Church,  will  he  received.  Address  Presbyterian  Mis¬ 
sionary  Cottage,  Postoffire  Rox  No.  1,  Chantanqua,  N.  Y. 

MrsA.  E.  Skinner  Secretary. 


Memorial  tablets 

ONUMENTS  Handbooks  free. 
_ J.  A  R.  LAMB,  go  Carmine  8t.,N.Y. 

Kindergarten  teacher -a  young  lady,  this 

year's  graduate  of  a  Philadelphia  Kindergarten 
Training  School,  desires  a  position  as  assistant  in  an 
established  kindergarten,  nr  would  become  Nursery 
Governess  to  two  or  three  children  in  a  private  family. 
Is  competent  to  take  fall  charge.  Best  of  references. 
Address  *' Kindergarten  Teacher,'’  The  Evangelist. 


A  LADY  applies  for  the  work  of  a  secretary.  One 
with  experience  desires  position  as  corresponding 
or  nrivate  secretary  to  a  lady  going  abroad  for  a  year  or 
more.  Satisfactory  references.  Address  F.  W,  H.,  The 
Evangelist. 


PASTORS  OR  CHURCHES  desiring  snpplies,  in  or 
out  of  city,  can  be  accommodated  by  writing  Rev. 
Geo.  H.  Wallace,  60  E.  92d  Street,  New  York. 


'\y~OI7Jfa  MAN,  formerly  teacher  in  a  Preparatory 
X  School,  desires  position  as  tutor  in  New  York. 
Would  tutor  anyone  who  is  back  in  preparatory  work, 
or  who  Is  preparing  for  college.  Address  “TUTOR,’* 
630  Sixth  Avenue,  New  York. 


if  it  had,  and  found  the  hallyarda  on  which 
we  had  a  aignai  flying  cut  in  two  and  the  eignal 
out  to  leeward ;  another  ahot  cut  the  wire  rig¬ 
ging  ten  feet  over  our  heads,  while  any  number 
flew  close  over  ue  without  striking  anything.  .  . 

"Every  one  seemed  to  be  proud  of  the  wounda, 
i.  e.,  to  the  ships.  The  evening  of  the  flght  I 
had  to  go  around  to  the  different  ships  on  an 
errand  for  the  Oommodore,  and  on  each  one  all 
hands  made  it  a  point  to  take  me  around  and 
show  me  where  each  shot  hit  them.  The  Con¬ 
cord  and  the  Petrel,  I  believe,  were  neither  of 
them  hit,  but  aa  I  said  before,  the  Olympia  wae 
hit  eight  times,  and  we  were  as  proud  as  pea¬ 
cocks  of  the  shots.  One  or  two  of  them,  I 
bilieve,  were  photographed  by  the  newspaper 
correepondenta,  so  you  may  see  how  slight  they 
were,  and  how  much  fuss  we  made  over  them.  .  . 

"We  are  very  busy  all  day,  and  part  of  the 
night,  too.  It  is  extremely  hot,  and  everybody 
is  suffering  from  it.  We  cannot  sleep  below,  but 
take  our  bedding  on  deck  at  night  and  sleep 
there,  but  the  rainy  season  is  coming  on  and 
then  I  don’t  know  what  we  may  do.  Even  now 
it  rains  occasionally  at  night,  and  we  have  to 
hurry  below  or  spread  a  rain  coat  over  us.  We 
go  around  without  collar  or  shirt,  and  even  then 
the  heat  is  something  fearful.  To-day  there 
were  over  flfty  people  on  the  sick  list  from  the 
entire  fleet,  which  is  a  very  large  number,  and 
many  who  are  not  on  the  aick  list  are  really  sick 
and  hardly  fit  for  duty.  Both  the  captain  of 
this  ship  and  the  captain  of  the  Boaton  are 
down,  as  is  also  the  chief  of  staff.  1  am  in  first- 
rate  health,  bnt  don’t  believe  I  ever  felt  the 
heat  half  so  much.  .  .  .  We  are  living  pretty 
much  on  sea  stores  now.  It  is  too  hot  to  take  a 
bath  with  fresh  water,  for  it  will  almost  scald 
you,  from  the  cold  water  spigot,  and  even  the 
salt  water  is  very  warm.’’ — Philadelphia  Press. 


NEW  PUBLIOATIONB. 

Charles  SoRiBNBR’i  Sons,  New  York:  An  Illustra- 
tod  Flora  of  the  Northern  United  States,  Canada  and 
the  British  Possessions;  Nathaniel  Lord  Britton,  Ph.D., 
and  Hon.  Addison  Brown.  Vol.  HI.  $3  (lO  net. 

D.  Applbtoh  and  Company,  New  York:  Familiar 
Life  In  Field  and  Forest;  F.  Sohuyler  Mathews.  $1.76. 
- Uncle  Robert’s  Geography.  II— On  the  Farm;  Fran¬ 
cis  W.  Parker  and  Nellie  Lathrop  Helm.  42  cents. 

Flbmino  H.  Rbvell  Company,  New  York:  Two  Par¬ 
ables;  Charles  R.  Brown.  $1.25. - Praying  In  the  Holy 

Ghoet;  Rev.  G.  H.  C.  Maegregor,  M.A.  60  cents. - The 

Man  Who  Feared  God  for  Nought;  being  a  Rhythmical 
Version  of  the  Book  of  Job;  Otis  Cary.  60  cents. 

Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  New  York;  Polychrome 
Edition.  Tbe  Book  of  Levlticns,  with  Explanatory 
Notes  and  Pictorial  Illastratlons;  The  Rev.  S.  R.  Dri¬ 
ver,  D.D.,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  White,  M.A,  $1.25. 

Silver,  Burdbtt  and  Company,  New  York;  Step¬ 
ping  Stones  to  Literature;  Sarah  Louise  Arnold  and 
Charles  B.  Gilbert.  A  Reader  for  Higher  Grades. 

A.  Loyb.l  and  Company,  New  York;  Pnnotnation 
PraotlcsUy  lllnstrated;  Kate  O'NellL  60  cents. 

Lamsob,  Wolepb  and  Company,  New  York:  Ye  Lit¬ 
tle  Salem  Malde.  A  Story  of  Witeboraft;  Panline  Brad¬ 
ford  Mackle.  $1.60. 

E.  W.  Rokkbr  Company  Publishing  HouBB,8pring- 
fleld,  Illinois:  The  Bloody  Sacrifice;  Rev.  E.  W.  Thayer. 


PBBIODIOAL8. 

June;  In  His  Steps;  Little  Men  and  Women;  Baby- 
land;  School  Journal;  Homlletlo  Review;  Northfield 
Echoes;  Confederate  Veteran;  Living  Age. 

July:  Self-Cnltnre;  Godey's Magazine;  Woman’s  Woi^ 
for  Woman;  Book  News;  Cbnrcb  at  Home  and  Abroad; 
Appleton’s  Popular  Science  Monthly;  Record  of  Chris¬ 
tian  Work;  Sunday  School  Lesson  Illustrator,  School 
Review;  The  Century:  The  Forum;  American  Journal 

of  Science.  _ 

REPORTS  AND  PAMPHLETS. 

Aunt  Me' issa’s  Question;  Rev.  W.  A.  Crlmpton.  8  cents. 

Woman’s  Occidental  Board  of  Foreign  Mlsaions: 
Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report,  1898. 

Progress  and  Personality  In  Church  History:  An  In¬ 
augural  Address  by  the  Rev.  David  S,  S^baff,  D.O., 
Professor  in  Lane  Theological  Seminary. 

President’s  Report,  1897-1898,  to  tbe  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 

Negro  Delinquent  Children  in  Virginia;  John  H. 
Smyth,  LL.D. 

Silver  Text  Bible  Lessons.  A  Sociological  Interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Joshua;  Anne  L. 
Vrooman.  26  cents. 
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Ministers -and  Clmrches. 


K 


NEW  YORK. 

Nbw  Yobk  Citt. — Editor  of  The  Evangelitt. 

— In  last  week’s  issue,  reference  was  made  to 
Dr.  Rossi  ter ’s  “quarter  century.  ’’  It  was  stated 
that  “Dr.  Roesiter  is  now  the  longest  settled 
pastor  in  the  Presbytery  of  New  York,  save  only 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Hall.’’  This  is  no  doubt 

technically  truej  but  the  Minutes  of  the  Presby-  -m.e'w-e. 

to,  .ho.  .h.»  U..  B..  J.«»  H,  Hojai.,  ...  0U™5^™NERa«»E 

ordained  as  an  evangelist,  in  connection  with  BLACKING  APPUED  AND  APPUED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A CLOIHT 

his  present  work,  on  May  3d,  1873.  While^in  POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH’  Morse  Bros.  Props.Canlon, Mass, U SLA. 

the  Seminary  he  bad  worked  in  the  same  field.  _ 

The  pastor  of  Faith  Presbyterian  Cburchjdates 

the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  however,  from  Presbytery  of  Lehigh,  and  arranged  for  have  been  in  their  present  charges  since  first 

the  second  Sunday  in  November,  1873,  after  hie  ordination  as  an  evangelist  July  6tb,  in  they  came  from  Union  Seminary,  now  more  than 
return  from  that  summer’s  vacation,  though  be  Trenton  Third  Church.  Mr.  Serafini  is  a  grad-  thirteen  years  ago.  and  the  work  has  steadily 
preached  from  the  date  of  hie  ordination,  and  Princeton  Seminary  and  has  labored  strengthened  under  their  leadership, 

before.  The  present  membership  of  Faith  ““ong  the  Italian  residents  of  that  city,  Tren-  Lkad.— Two  more  members  were  welcomed  by 
Church  is  less  than  900.  The  church  has  never  the  past  two  years  with  great  accept-  this  church,  June  15th,  both  wives.  The  con- 

before  been  in  so  fiourishing  a  condition  as  at  ““d  with  a  near  prospect  of  an  Italian  gregation  have  found  it  best  to  sell  the  lot  on 

the  present  time.  J.  Preebyterian'Church  in  Trenton.  The  Borough  ^hich  they  had  planned  to  build  a  house  of 

Sknkoa  Fali.8. -Monday.  June  27th.  Rev.  H.  Prewnted  a  petition  signed  by  fifty  worship,  and  nowji.ave  prospect  of  being  able  to 

_ 1  T, _ _ .• _ J  , _ .....  T. _ 1 _ . _  residents  of  that  suburb  of  Trenton,  for  the  oecure  a  buildinir  that  can  be  utilized  for  nublic 


FOR  GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPUED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH* 


Q.r  ‘  of.ohu,.hi.th.t  di.trlct,tob.  ,.to.ip..d  l.to..  .  to™.  R.,.  W.  8. 

Of  Seneca  Falls  The  sermon  was  preached  by  Walnut  Avenue  Church,  and  a  Peterson  continues  in  charge  here,  and  has  also 

Rev.  James  S.  Riggs,  D.D..  of  Auburn  Semi-  Committee  was  apjwinted  to  effect  it.  if  the  way  the  Deadwood  church  under  hie  care.  This  is 

nary.  The  charge  to  the  pastor  was  given  by  Dr.  Licentiate  Wil  lam  I.  Campbell  ac^  altogether  too  much  for  one  man.  but  there  are 

Wilfiam  H.  wfbb,  Geneva.  The  charge  to  the  .®  u«n>“ouB  call  to  the  Kirkpatrick  as  yet  no  home  mission  funds  available  for  an- 

w.  ww  w^.  .  .  w.  «  ,  Memorial  Church,  and  arrauffementB  were  made  nthAr  hnlnAr 

people  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Dickinson,  Buffalo.  Dr.  .  .  .  J  _ 


secure  a  building  that  can  be  utilized  for  public 


■r  to.  -r  .  j  j  j  for  hie  ordination  and  installation  as  its  pastor  ■ _  -d 

J.  W.  Jacks  presided  and  proposed  the  conetitu-  n  Blunt.— This  congregation.  Rev.  Jesse  P. 

tional  questions.  Rev.  W.  S.  Carter  offered  the  Warne  with  the  Kingston  Church  was 'die-  ®tated  supply,  have  freehly  repainted 

installing  prayer.  Revs.  E.  B.  Waller.  A.  W.  ^  September  let  at  which  *‘‘®  ®'®  P^oceed^og  to  renew 

Taylor  and  A.  Copeland,  also  took  part  in  the  ,  ’  .  attractiveness  of  the  inside  of  their  house  of 

»-  >  f  date  arrangements  were  made  for  his  installs-  ..o...! 

service.  r  .  .l  .  t,  •  worship,  the  women  of  the  church,  as  usual, 

Naples. -Friday,  July  let,  licentiate  Edgar  i/this  Presbytery.  Presbytery  adjourned  o® '°^®  They  have  also  recently 

M.  Smead  was  ordained  that  he  might  become  ^  ^j^et  in  Tienton  Third  Church.  July  6th,  at  °  alw' o^ 

the  sUted  supply  of  that  church.  Rev.  Dr.  A.  7  45  p.M  to  ordain  Mr.  Serafini.  “  ^  are  inore  hopeful  ttan  evM  of 

8.  Hoyt  of  Auburn  preached  the  sermon,  Rev.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  S.  C.  ‘“C'®*"®^  helpfulness.  The  Synodical 


8.  Hoyt  of  Auburn  preached  the  sermon,  Rev.  L  Armstrong  S.  C. 

J.  8.  Riggs,  D.D.,  gave  the  charge.  Rev.  D. 

Henry  Palmer.  D.D..  offered  the  ineUlling  PaasBYTERY  op  NEwroN.-At  a  meeting  of  the 
prayer.  Rev.  J.  W.  Jacks  presided.  Revs.  J.  Preabyte^y  of  Newton,  held  on  June  21et.  1898, 
C.  Glover,  T.  B.  Griswold  and  A.  M.  Brown  ^^'centiate  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Hardin  was  dismissed 
also  took  part  in  the  service.  The  musical  parts  ^®  ®**^®  Presbytery  of  Niagara.  Mr. 

of  the  service  were  well  rendered  and  the  orna-  *^*«*‘“  bas  accepted  a  call  from  the  Pierce 
mentation  of  the  church  was  beautiful.  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Niagara  Falls. 

T,  to  ,  nni.  Licentiate  Mr.  John  G.  Addy  was  received  from 

Presbytery  op  Syracuse. —June  23d  the  pas-  -wnu*  idii  j  t 

.  to  to.  to  tb*  Presby  teiy  of  Brooklyn,  and  arrangements 

toral  relation  was  dissolved  between  Rey.  C.  P.  ,  ,  .  .  ,.  ..  -  .  ...  .  , 

9  WAFA  mftnA  fnr  hin  npnmAtmn.  Ann  tnr  hia  inatAl. 


vn.e  .u  io.B  xrcoujrtcrjr.  x  j organized  a  class  for  Bible  study  one  evening 

T.»to.  Third  Otorch,  J„l,  6th,  .t  „er  o* 

7  45  P.M.,  to  ordain  Mr.  Serafim.  increased  good  and  helpfulness.  The  Synodical 

A.  RMSTRONG,  .  miasionary  recently  exchanged  a  Sabbath  with 
Presbytery  op  Newton. — At  a  meeting  of  the  their  minister,  greatly  to  the  joy  of  the  Olive 
Presbytery  of  Newton,  held  on  June  21et,  1898,  Church,  which  he  formerly  served. 

Licentiate  Mr.  Edwin  D.  Hardin  was  dismissed  Aberdeen.— On  the  26th  ult.,  this  church 


to  toe  care  or  me  irreeDyiery  or  i^iagara.  atr.  welcomed  three  more  members,  one  of  them  by 
Hardin  has  accepted  a  call  from  the  Pierce  profession.  Quitely  and  substantially  the  power 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  of  Niagara  Falls.  good  in  this  congregation  increases  under  the 
Licentiate  Mr.  John  G.  Addy  was  received  from  efficient  leadership  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Todd, 
the  Preebyteiy  of  Brooklyn,  and  arrangements  thgj,  pastor,  the  past  four  years,  also  member 


Osborne  and  the  Fayetteville  Church June  7!”  b'®  for  his  inetal-  Home  Mission  Committee  of  hie  Preeby- 

29th.  Rev.  William  P.  Stevenson  was  installed  to‘‘°V\’^®v°n  ^”“®i  permanent  clerk  of  the  Synod.  Ho  is 

naator  of  Park  Phiiroh  anrl  Tuna  Mr  released  from  the  churches  away  on  a  well  earned  month  of  vaca- 

*»>c»  •»•"> » 

pastor  of  Memorial  Church,  Syracuse,  New  York,  tbe  field  until  September.  ubu.,.  This  church  ranks  second  in  the  Synod 

A  H  Fahnestock  SC  Lline,  h.  L/.  rasnecta  numbers  and  financial  atrenirlh.  with 


e  neia  uncii  Heptemner.  usual.  This  church  ranks  second  in  the  Synod 

E.  Clarke  Cline,  S.  C.  respects  numbers  and  financial  strength,  with 
Atlantic  City. — Olivet  Presbyterian  Church,  their  really  elegant  house  of  worship  dedicated 


KNOWLEsviLLE-Deaffco/Mpe.  L.  A.  Johneon.  - - - -  - - -  - - - 

-The  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place  has  ®®^-  P*®*®'.  bad  ten  ac-  this  year. 

recently  lost  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  faithful  ®®®®‘®°®  communion.  This  handsome  THE  REFORMED  CHURCH, 

members,  Mrs.  liora  A.  Johnson,  who  died  June  ™®'‘b*®  church,  the  only  one  not  frame  built  in  York  City.  —  The  Marble  Collegiate 

nth,  in  her  eighty-third  year.  Mrs.  Johnson  progressing  mMvellously  *  .^bc  QimrQi]  q,  j,  Burrell,  pastor, )  remains 

had  been  a  Christian  from  a  child  and  for  sixty  ®buroh  and  chapel  was  dedicated  on  April  3d  gummer.  The  Rev.  A.  H.  Bradshaw 

years  a  member  of  this  church,  where  her  hue-  and  toe  congregation  is  only  a  little  ^j||  pjejgjj  attend  to  the  pastoral  work  of 

band,  whose  death  preceded  hers  by  several  over  two  years  old  and  since  d^iwtion,  twenty-  during  July  and  toe  first  half  of 

years,  was  long  a  faithful  elder.  Mrs.  Johnson  b'^®  “®“'^*‘®  have  been  ®bded  and  the  ^b  August.  He  may  be  found  at  the  church  in  the 

loved  the  church  and  was  ever  deeply  interested  bath  Khool  has  increawd  40  per  cent.  The  forenoon.  The  church  is  Topen  [evtry  day  from 

in  its  wslfare.  She  was  a  generous  contributor  ®burch  and  chapel  combined  will  seat  650  per  nine  forenoon  until  five  afternoon.  All  calls  for 

to  all  the  Boards  and  followed  the  missionaries  P«Btoral  attention,  whether  from  the  Collegiate 

with  her  prayers.  Her  strong  and  positive  faith  ®  “*'tted  on  •  ®'  ee  that  the  uil  ing  of  this  people  or  from  strangers,  will  receive  a  cheerful 

was  beautiful  to  witness.  For  many  years  she  ®burch  in  so  short  a  time  is  the  greatest  work  response.  During  the  mid  summer  months 


mid  summer 


had  been  a  constant  reader  of  The  Evangelist.  ® 

The  various  departments  of  this  church  are  well  ”®®*  Jersey 
organized  and  a  healthy  interest  in  all  the  ser¬ 
vices  manifest.  The  Children’s  Day  offering  Eureka. - 
amounted  to  127.  temporarily 

NEW  JERSEY.  of  Metropo 


^er  done  in  the  history  of  the  Presbytery  of  Christian  Endeavor 

y*  prayer-meeting  is  combined  with  toe  regular 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


midweek  (Wednesday  evening,  at  8  o’clock) 


Eureka. — This  church  and  congregation  are  lueeting  of  the  church.  The  Christian  Endeavor 
temporarily  supplied  by  Rev.  E.  L.  Combs,  late  Topics  will  bo  used. 


»  ffiDrlii^CrHOHBOl!!  EltWATER  I 


NEW  JERSEY.  of  Metropolis,  Illinois.  They  are  hoping  to  -  ■ '  . .  ™ 

The  Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  at  its  secure  his  services  permanently.  The  recent 
Intermediate  meeting  in  New  Brunswick  Sec-  beath  of  another  mother  in  the  congregation  is 

ond  Church,  June  28to,  dismissed  Rev.  Dr.  renewed  occasion  for  serious  thought.  _ _ 

James  Roberts  to  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  Parker. — The  pastor  here.  Rev.  T.  B.  Bough-  OA.SEC  P.A.X33 

North.  Licentiate  Ira  McConoughy  to  the  Pres-  ton,  in  company  with  Rev.  A.  C.  McCauley  of  F®5)TMSfes*2^E.^B.^DfLLlNfiHAlr8 
bytery  of  Nebraska  City,  and  James  Meban  and  Bridgewater,  is  now  about  voyaging  across  the  Mam  street.  Hartford,  Conn. 

Alexander  Smith  to  the  Presbytery  of  Winnipeg,  Atlantic,  in  quest  of  hie  wonted  vigor,  hoping  ~  ~  .  T  ~  I 

to,  J  •  J  T  •  x-  X  IT-  X  to  o  '  X  L  1.  m-  L  *  addr«»*lng  advertisert  patronMnf/  our 


Canada ;  received  Licentiate  Vincent  Serafini  I  to  return  after  three  months.  These  brethren  I  nmi,  Mndiw  mention  The  Xoanoeiut. 
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nr  MEMORIAM— WILLIAM  EWART  GLAD¬ 
STONE. 

Aje,  then  hast  gained  the  end 
Of  long  and  glorlons  strife. 

Consoled  by  love  and  friend. 

Thrice  blessbd  life  1 
If  all  the  immortal  die. 

What  gain  hath  life  to  give? 

If  all  the  immortal  live. 

Death  brings  no  sigh  I 

Oh,  long  life  lit  with  praise 
For  Duty  nobly  done. 

High  alms,  laborious  days. 

And  the  crown  won  1 
Why  should  we  mourn  and  weep 
That  thou  dost  toll  no  more  ? 

At  length  God  gives  thee  sleep, 

Thy  labors  o’er  I 

The  <  rylng  of  the  weak 
Called  not  to  thee  in  vain; 

Thy  swift  tongue  burned  to  speak 
Relief  to  pain. 

The  lightning  of  thy  scorn 
No  wrong  might  long  defy. 

Thy  ruth  for  lives  forlorn. 

Thy  piercing  eye. 

GoodlKnight  I  no  soil  of  wrong 
Thy  spotless  shield  might  stain; 

Thy  keen  sword  served  thee  long. 

And  not  In  vain. 

Ob,  high.  Impetuous  soul. 

That,  mounting  to  the  Light, 

Bpnrned’st  the  dull  world’s  control 
To  gain  the  Right. 

’Mid  strife  the  Century  dies— 

Massacre,  Famine,  War; 

The  noise  of  groans  and  sighs 
Is  borne  afar. 

The  monstrous  cannon  roar. 

The  earth,  the  air,  are  torn; 

’Mid  thunderlngs  evermore 
Time’s  Dawns  are  born  1 

But  thou  no  more  art  here. 

But  watebest  far  away. 

Calm  in  some  peaceful  sphere. 

The  Eternal  Day. 

Oh,  thou  who  long  didst  guide 
Our  Britain’s  loyal  will. 

Invisible  at  her  side. 

Aid  thou  her  still  I 

Oh,  aged  life  and  blest. 

Wearing  thy  duteous  years. 

Enter  thou  on  thy  rest; 

We  shed  not  tears  I 

Wear  thou  thy  labors  to  thy  country  given. 

Thy  eloquent  tongue,  thy  keen,  untiring  brain. 
Thy  changeless  love  of  Man,  thy  trust  In  Heaven, 
Thy  crown  of  Pain. 

—Lewis  Morris  In  the  London  Times,  May  19, 1898. 
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mie  Brolutlon  of  Ck>lonles.  I.  Jamis  Collicb. 

The  Introductory  chapter  of  an  important  series  of  articles 
dealing  with  the  origin  and  growth  of  colonies  and  their  relations 
to  the  mother  country. 

Weather  Forecaats.  E.  J.  Prindli. 

A  fully  illustrated  article  describing  the  methods  and  appa¬ 
ratus  used  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau. 

The  Hethoda  of  Manual  Training.  C.  Hanford  Hcndsr- 

SON. 

Calls  attention  to  the  great  Importance  of  the  human  element 
la  edocation,  and  shows  that  the  flrst  rule  of  any  method  should 
be  the  securing  of  a  suitably  prepared  teacher. 

Woodpeckera  and  their  Ways.  W.  E.  Cram. 

An  interesting  study  of  this  curious  family  of  birds,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  number  of  original  drawings. 

The  Question  of  Wheat.  III.  Russia.  Wokthinoton  C. 
Ford. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  economics  of  Russia,  with  special 
reference  to  the  wheat  question.  The  vast  agricultural  resour- 
cea  of  that  country,  and  the  vicious  system  of  economics  at 
present  in  operation  there,  are  sharply  brought  out. 

Other  articles  :  Eye  Language ;  Principles  of  Taxation  (In¬ 
come  Tax);  The  Psychological  Cause  of  I.anghter ;  Uerarde  and 
the  Oerardlas ;  Saber-Toothed  Cats ;  and  Sketch  (with  Portrait) 
of  Marla  Agnesi. 

Correspondence  :  Mr.  Spencer's  Teleology. 

Editor’s  Table  :  Science  and  Its  Critics ;  Scientific  Instruction 
In  Olrls'  Schools. 
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DIYINITY. 

Or.  Lyman  Abbott  in  the  current  Outlook 
talks  to  US  about  the  divinity  that  was  in  the 
Redeemer  and  is  in  man.  Thia  extract  ia  taken 
from  an  address  delivered  before  the  Alumni  of 
Bangor  Theological  Seminary.  While  we  may 
not  agree  with  all  his  statements  or  conclusions, 
be  illuminates  this  theme  with  a  eimplicity 
and  beauty  that  thrills  us  with  the  thought  of 
the  divine  life  of  which  we  are  partakers  who 
have  the  mind  of  Christ: 

“The  question  is  sometimee  asked— it  was 
asked,  I  remember,  a  few  years  ago  of  a  young 
theological  student  in  this  very  State  of  Maine, 
‘Do  you  think  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 
differs  in  kind  or  differs  in  degree  from  the 
divinity  in  man?’  He  replied,  'In  degree.’ 
For  that  he  was  sharply  called  to  an  account  by 
the  ‘Advance,’  and  we  asked  in  The  Outlook, 
‘Will  the  “Advance’’  tell  us  how  the  divinity 
in  man  differs  in  kind  from  the  divinity  in 
God  ?’  and  never  got  an  answer.  There  are  not 
two  kinds  of  divinity.  If  there  are,  then  there 
are  two  kinds  of  God.  That  ia  polytheism. 
There  is  only  one  divine  patience,  one  divine 
righteousness,  one  divine  justice,  one  divine 
love,  one  divine  mercy.  The  divinity  in  man 
is  the  same  in  kind  as  the  divinity  in  Chriat, 
because  it  is  the  earns  in  kind  as  the  divinity 
in  God.  We  are  made  in  God’e  image.  That 
means  that  we  are  in  kind  like  God.  It  ie  sin, 
and  only  sin,  which  makes  us  unlike  him.  We 
are  children  of  God.  That  means  that  our 
natures  are  themselvee  begotten  of  him,  flow 
forth  from  him.  A  sinless  man  would  be  the 
image  of  the  Eternal  Father,  because  the  child 
of  the  Eternal  Father,  begotten  of  God.  God 
has  come  in  o  Christ  and  filled  that  one  life  full 
of  himself,  eo  that  when  you  look  at  it  you  look 
through  the  glass  and  see  the  Father;  and  tbie 
be  has  done  in  order  that  he  may  come  into 
your  life  and  my  life;  in  order  that  he  may 
dwell  in  us  and  fill  us  full  of  himself. 

If  one  objects  to  the  statement  that  God  is 
incarnating  himself  in  the  human  race,  I  will 
not  use  the  pbraseoltwy,  becauee  I  will  not  shock 
people's  minde  needlessly;  but  I  believe  that 
God  ca  ne  into  Christ  and  filled  Christ  full  of 
himself  in  order  that  he  might  come  into  us  and 
fill  us  full  of  himself.  And  eo  I  dare  to  try  to 
go  where  be  leads;  and  when  he  climbs  those 
mountain  heights,  stands  so  far  above  me,  and 
still  beckons  and  calls  down  to  me,  and  says, 
‘Lyman  Abbott,  follow  me,’  I  believe  I  can, 
or  he  would  not  call  me ;  he  would  not  tell  me  to 
go  if  he  would  not  give  me  the  power  to  go. 
And  so  I  dare  to  pray,  though  as  with  bated 
breath,  the  prayer  which  Paul  has  taught  ua; 
‘That  Christ  may  dwell  in  your  hearts  by  faith; 
that  ye,  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love, 
may  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what 
is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth,  and 
height ;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
paaeeth  knowledge,  that  ye  might  be  filled  with 
all  the  fullness  of  God.’’ 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  the  relation  of 
nature  and  the  supernatural  to  Christian  thought 
has  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  last  half 
century ;  and  that  it  is  a  change  which  promotes 
Christian  life,  because  it  brings  God  nearer  to 
ua  in  our  Christian  thought,  and  makes  religion 
eeem  more  natural  and  more  real.  In  the  thought 
of  to-day  God  is  not  apart  from  nature  and  life, 
but  in  nature  and  life;  creation  is  rontinuous; 
all  events  are  providential ;  revelation  is  pro- 

?(reasive;  forgiveness  is  through  law,  not  in  vio 
ation  of  it ;  sacrifice  is  the  divine  method  of 
life  giving;  incarnation  ia  not  consummated 
until  God  dwells  in  all  humanity  and  Jesus 
Christ  ie  seen  to  be  the  firat  born  among  many 
brethren.  Then,  when  God’e  work  is  done,  and 
he  is  everywhere— as  be  is  now  everywhere  but  ' 
in  the  hearts  of  those  who  will  not  have  him — 
when  he  ia  in  all  human  hearts  and  lives,  as  he 
baa  been  in  all  nature  and  in  all  history,  then 
will  come  the  end,  and  God  will  be  all  and  in 
all.’’  _ 


THB  OOUBTE9T  OF  PHILLIPS  BBOOK8. 

The  Church  Union  puts  into  print  thia  little 
incident  in  the  life  of  Boeton’e  great  preacher: 

A  lady  was  traveling  from  Providence  to  Bos 
ton  with  W  weak  minded  father.  Before  they 
arrived  be  became  poeseseed  of  a  fancy  that  he 
must  get  off  the  train  while  it  was  atill  in 
motion  ;  that  aome  absolute  duty  called  him. 

Hie  daughter  endeavored  to  quiet  him,  but  it 
was  difiScult  to  do  it,  and  she  was  just  giving 
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up  in  despair  when  she  noticed  a  very  large  man 
watching  the  proceedinge  intently  over  the  top 
of  hie  newspaper.  As  soon  as  he  caught  her 
eyes  he  ruse  and  crossed  quickly  to  her. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,’’  he  said,  “you  are  in 
trouble.  May  I  help  ^ou  ?’’ 

She  explained  the  situation  to  him. 

“What  is  your  father’s  name  ?’’  be  asked. 

She  told  him,  and  the  large  man,  leaning 
toward  the  troubled  old  man,  had  addreesed  him 
by  name,  shaken  hands  cordially,  and  engaged 
him  in  a  conversation  so  interesting  and  so 
cleverly  arranged  to  keep  hie  mind  occupied 
that  he  forgot  hie  need  to  leave  the  train,  and 
did  not  think  of  it  again  until  they  were  in 
Boston.  Here  the  stranger  put  the  lady  and  her 
charge  into  a  carriage,  received  her  aaeurance 
that  she  felt  jrorfectly  safe,  bad  cordially  shaken 
her  hand,  and  was  about  to  close  the  carriage 
door  when  she  remembered  that  she  had  felt  so 
safe  in  the  keeping  of  this  noble  looking  man 
that  she  had  not  even  asked  his  name.  Hastily 
putting  her  band  against  the  door,  she  said : 

“Pardon  me,  but  you  have  rendered  me  such  a 
service,  may  I  cot  know  whom  I  am  thanking  ?’’ 

The  big  mac  smiled  as  be  answered,  “Phillips 
Brooke, ’’and  turned  away. 


LBHONADE  OB  WINK. 

A  young  man,  in, company  with  several  other 
gentlemen,  called  upon  a  young  lady.  Her  father 
was  present  to  assist  in  entertaining  the  guesta, 
and  offered  wine,  but  the  young  lady  asked: 

“Did  you  call  upon  me  or  upon  papa  ?’’ 

Gallantry,  if  nothing  else,  compelled  them  to 
answer:  “We  called  on  you.’’ 

“Then  you  will  please  not  drink  wine.  I 
have  lemonade  for  my  visitors” 

The  father  urged  bis  guests  to  drink,  and  they 
were  undecided.  The  young  lady  added : 

“Remember,  if  you  called  on  me,  then  you 
drink  lemonade,  but  if  upon  papa,  why,  in  that 
case  I  have  nothing  to  say.’’ 

The  wine  glaieee  were  set  down  with  their  con¬ 
tents  uctaated.  After  leaving  the  house,  one  of 
the  party  exclaimed : 

“That  was  the  most  effectual  temperance  lec¬ 
ture  I  ever  heard  !’’ 

The  young  man  from  whom  these  facta  were 
obtained  broke  off  at  once  from  the  uae  of 
strong  drink,  and  holds  a  grateful  remembrance 
of  the  lady  who  so  gracefully,  yet  resolutely,  gave 
him  to  understand  that  her  gueeta  should  not 
drink  wine.— Ex. 
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eOOD  CITIZENS  AT  NASHYILLE, 

JULY  11-18. 

Thancond  AddusI  Oonventionof  the  National 
Good  Oitiaena’  League  will  be  held  at  Nashville, 
Tenneaae,  July  11th  13th,  1896. 

loo  many  men  have  devoted  all  their  time  to 
their  buaineaa  and  left  politico  to  those  who 
make  politics  a  trade.  The  results  are  political 
conditions  that  make  any  business  venture  risky 
and  hard  times  universal.  If  the  real  business 
men  of  the  Nation  would  realise  the  necessity 
of  taking  an  intelligent  part  in  politics,  the 
result  would  be  better  men  in  office,  better  laws 
more  rigidly  enforced,  wiser  policies,  leas  pau¬ 
perism,  leas  crime  and  immorality  of  every  kind, 
and  more  righteousness,  prosperity  and  happi 
ness  all  over  the  land. 

Private  duties  and  public  duties  run  in  parallel 
lines — he  that  sina  against  the  one  does  injury 
to  himself — he  that  falters  in  the  other  does  in¬ 
jury  to  the  common  welfare. 

The  caucus  and  the  primary  ihould  be  made 
the  pivot  of  reform,  and  here  is  where  every 
loyal  citisen  should  take  an  actiie  and  intelli¬ 
gent  part  in  politics— the  politics  which  Noah 
Webster  defines  as  "the  science  of  government; 
that  part  of  ethics  which  has  to  do  with  the  reg¬ 
ulation  and  government  of  a  Nation  or  State ; 
the  preservation  of  its  safety,  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  the  protection  of  its  citisens  in  their 
rights  with  the  preservation  and  improvement 
of  their  morals. 

The  primary  source  of  all  legislative,  execu¬ 
tive  and  judicial  power  is  the  people.  This 
power  they  wield  through  the  ballot  in  a  repre¬ 
sentative  republic  such  as  ours,  and  for  the  wise 
use  of  this  power  they  are  morally  responsible. 

Public  opinion  is  ripe  for  action,  and  with  the 
objects  of  the  League  properly  carried  out,  re¬ 
form  along  theee  lines  can  be  implanted  on  the 
bought  of  the  Nation  as  the  most  important 
issue  before  the  American  people  to-day. 

There  is  need  of  action,  not  so  much  to  prove 
the  self-evident  facts  of  existing  evils  as  to 
arouse  the  religious  and  patriotic  conscience  of 
the  people,  no  that  the  individual  will  feel  it  a 
part  of  his  duty  to  assist  in  the  eradication  of 
existing  evils  in  every  way  possible,  and  eepe- 
eially  in  the  selection  for  public  office  of  "able 
men.  such  as  fear  God,  men  of  truth,  hating 
unjust  gain."  Thus  reform  can  be  had  inside  of 
party  lines  by  organizing  local  Leagues,  one  for 
each  political  party,  at  all  voting  precincts. 

The  National  Good  Oitizene  League  cordially 
invites  patriotic  citizens  of  all  creeds  and  parties 
to  attend  the  Nashville  convention,  July  11th- 
13th,  and  join  hearts  and  hands  in  this  move¬ 
ment  so  full  of  hope  for  humanity. 

To  those  who  visit  Nashville  in  time  for  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  July  6th-llth, 
the  railroads  will  furnish  sound-trip  tickets  at 
greatly  reduced  rates. 

Until  July  13th  address  all  communications 
for  ths  General  Secretary  to  Nashville,  Tenn. 

By  order  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

B.  T.  Nicholson,  General  Secretary. 


THM  FRIABS  OF  THW  PHUilPPINSS. 

The  picture  that  Professor  Worcester  draws  of 
the  moral  condition  of  the  friars  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  not  at  all  fiattering  or  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  the  Islands  where  they  rule  with  such 
an  iron  hand  that  they  are  feared  by  all  and 
loved  by  few.  He  says: 

The  great  power  in  every  native  village  is  the 
padre  or  village  friar.  Friars  belonging  to  orders 
not  allowed  to  hold  parishes  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world,  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  them 
bare.  Recruited  as  they  are  from  the  lower 
lasses  in  Spain,  their  ignorance  is,  in  many 
ses,  almost  beyond  belief.  Once  settled  over 
n  out-of-the  way  parish  the  friar  becomes  a 
emigod.  He  is  regarded  with  reverential  awe 
y  the  native  members  of  his  fiock,  who  kiss  his 
anda  whenerer  he  appears  in  public,  and  obey 


implicitly  his  every  order,  while  Spaniards  living 
near  him  learn  to  know  and  fear  his  power, 
and,  as  a  rule,  act  upon  his  suggestions.  In 
spite  of  their  vows  of  poverty  and  chastity,  two 
or  three  of  these  orders  of  friars  constitute  the 
wealthiest,  as  well  as  the  moat  shameless,  class 
in  the  islands. 

Of  the  political  power  of  the  friars.  Professor 
Worcester  writes : 

Nominally,  the  highest  power  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  is  the  governor-general.  Actually  the  con¬ 
trolling  power  is  vested  in  the  clergy,  and  woe 
betide  the  official,  be  he  civil,  military,  or  re¬ 
ligious,  who  attempts  to  interfere  with  Philip¬ 
pine  monastic  life  as  it  exists.  One  of  two 
results  has  invariably  followed  any  vigorous 
attempt  to  correct  the  crying  evils  which  I  have 
enumerated.  The  too  ambitious  official  has 
found  that  money  would  procure  the  recall  even 
of  a  governor-general,  or  he  has  met  a  sudden 
and  mysterious  death. 


ECONOMY  AND  DUBABILITY. 

Economy  and  durability  in  painting  and 
paint  materials  is  the  boon  property -owners  are 
looking  for.  With  most  articles  mere  cheap¬ 
ness  is  another  name  for  worthlessness.  "A 
cheap  coat  on  a  cheap  man"  has  passed  into  a 
proverb,  but  in  paint  materials  the  best  and 
purest  are  actually  the  cheapest  in  first  cost, 
cheapest  in  the  amount  of  surface  they  will 
cover,  and  cheapest  when  the  question  of  dura¬ 
bility  is  considered.  The  reason  for  this  is  not 
hard  to  find.  Pure  white  lead  and  pure  linseed- 
oil  are  articles  of  such  fierce  competition,  begin¬ 
ning  with  the  manufacturer  and  extending  to 
the  jobbing  trade  and  retail  dealers  through 
whom  they  reach  the  consumer  and  property- 
owner  that  the  final  cost  to  the  last  purchaser  is 
but  a  trifie  above  the  first  cost  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer.  It  is  a  fact  known  to  all  the  Paint  Trade 
and  constantly  stated  and  bewailed  in  the  Trade 
Journals  that  there  is  no  profit  in  sellirg  pure 
white  lead  and  pure  linseed  oil,  and  dealers  are 
cons  antly  importuned  to  push  the  sales  of  com¬ 
bination  paints,  zincs  and  ready-mixed  paints 
on  which  they  can  realize  a  large  profit.  The 
mixtures  are  generally  largely  composed  of 
whiting  (ground  chalk)  silica  (ground  quartz) 
terra  alba  (piwdered  gypsum)  or  barytes  (a  pul¬ 
verized  rock).  China  clay  is  sometimes  used. 
These  materials  have  no  value  as  paint  material 
as  they  do  not  cover  or  effectually  hide  the  under 
surface,  being  semi-transparent  in  their  nature. 
They  cost  from  ^c.  to  %c.  per  pound,  and  are 
used  to  give  weight  and  volume  to  paint;  not 
because  they  add  anything  to  its  value  but  be¬ 
cause  they  are  cheap  and  increate  the  profits  of 
the  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer, 
who  in  nearly  every  case  pays  nearly  the  value 
of  pure  paini  Zinc  is  often  used.  While  it 
has  a  legitimate  place  in  certain  branches  of 
painting,  it  is  greatly  inferior  in  covering  prop 
erties  to  white  lead,  while  pound  for  pound  it 
will  spread  over  more  surface  than  white  lead, 
yet  twice  the  number  of  coats  will  be  required 
to  cover  or  hide  the  surface  as  well ;  beiidee, 
when  exposed  to  the  weather  the  paint  will  not 
last,  but  will  crack  and  chip  off  in  such  a  way 
that  repainting  canaot  be  done  to  advantage 
without  removirg  ihe  old  paint  by  burning  or 
scraping,  which  is  a  most  expensive  operation. 

The  average  cost  of  the  beet  ready  mixed  paint 
to  the  consumer  is  $1.25  to  11.50  per  gallon, 
which  will  cover  200  to  250  square  feet,  two 
coats.  The  cost  of  a  gallon  of  pure  white  lead 
and  pure  linseed  oil  paint,  tinted  with  pure 
colors,  and  mixed  by  the  purchaser,  is  about 
$1.20  per  gallon,  and  it  will  cover  ^  to  425 
square  feet,  two  coats.  In  this  comparison  we 
have  only  considered  the  beet  grades  of  ready 
mixed  paint  which  contain  pure  oil.  There  are 
many  cheaper  in  first  cost,  which  not  only  con¬ 
tain  more  worthless  paint  materials,  but  in 
which  the  linseed-oil  is  adulterated  and  extended 
by  the  use  of  coal-riil,  rosin  oil,  cottonseed -oil, 
benzine,  alkalies  and  water.  In  fact,  not  many 
years  ago  legal  proceedings  were  instituted  to 
enforce  the  right  to  use  alkalies  and  water  in 
the  compounding  of  paint.  It  is  not  difficult, 
therefore,  to  account  for  the  disappointment  in 
results  which  so  many  experience  who  are  at 
tracted  by  fiashy  labels  and  advertisements  mak¬ 
ing  extravagant  claims. 

The  only  sure  way  for  the  property-owner  who 
wishes  economy  and  durability  in  his  painting 
is  to  buy  pure  linseed  oil  and  pure  white  lead 
under  brands  which  are  known  to  be  pure  and 


reliable,  or  order  them  through  an  honest 
painter.  Particularly  avoid  so  called  combina¬ 
tion  leads,  which  generally  contain  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  cheap  and  worthless  material. 

Pure  linseed  oil  is  the  foundation  for  all  good 
painting,  because  when  it  dries  it  does  not  evap¬ 
orate  like  water,  turpentice,  benzine  or  coal  oil, 
leaving  nothing  behind,  but  it  absorbs  oxygen 
from  the  air,  forming  a  tough,  elastic,  insoluble 
coating,  abering  to  the  surface,  and  holding  in 
its  embrace  the  color  or  pigment.  If  any  sub¬ 
stance  that  evaporates,  such  as  those  mentioned 
above,  is  added,  the  coating  is  weakened  thereby, 
and  the  durability  of  the  paint  impaired.  If 
fish  oil,  cottonseed,  or  other  oils  are  added,  the 
int  will  not  dry  properly  and  durability  will 
leesened.  L^EseM-oil  applied  alone  to  wood 
will  not  last  nor  preserve  the  wood.  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  dried  film  or  coating  is  not  impervious 
to  moisture,  and  is  soon  destroyed  by  the  sun 
and  atmosphere.  This  is  esaily  shown  by  the 
blackening  of  the  oil  and  wood  in  exposed  sur¬ 
faces,  which  have  been  finished  in  oil  alone.  It 
is  evident,  then,  that  something  must  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  oil  in  the  paint  which  will  ren¬ 
der  it  impervious  to  moisture  and  preserve  it,  if 
durability  is  desired.  When  the  oil  fails  the 
paint  fails. 

Those  who  advocate  the  use  of  dilutants,  adul¬ 
terants,  or  extenders  in  paint,  such  as  whiting, 
silica,  terra  alba  or  barytes,  do  so  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  inert  and  have  no  action  on  the 
oil.  Others  claim  as  an  advantage  that  they 
make  the  paint  porous.  We  have  seen  that 
porosity  in  paint  is  most  fatal  to  durability,  aa 
it  admits  moisture  which  will  soon  work  its 
complete  destruction,  and  that  an  inert  material 
which  does  not  render  the  oil  water  proof  can 
be  of  little  or  no  value. 

The  effect  of  zinc,  either  alone  or  combined, 
even  in  small  proportions,  is  to  make  the  paint, 
when  dry,  hard  and  brittle  without  elasticity. 
It  destroys  the  adherent  and  coherent  qualities 
of  the  oil. 

The  expankion  and  contraction  of  the  surface 
from  heat  and.  cold,  or  from  moisture  and  dry¬ 
ness,  inevitably  loosens  such  paint,  and  causes 
it  to  crack,  chip  and  scale  off,  carrying  with 
it  any  subsequent  paint  which  may  be  applied. 

The  only  known  materials  which  will  combine 
with  linseed  oil  and  form  a  water  proof  and 
durable  paint  are  those  with  a  lead  base.  Prom¬ 
inent  among  these  is  white  lead,  whose  valuable 
properties  were  recognized  for  centuries  before 
the  scientific  cause  of  its  excellence  was  discov¬ 
ered.  It  combines  most  readily  with  oil,  works 
freely  under  the  brush,  when  properly  applied 
will  outwear  any  other  pigment ;  gallon  for  gallon 
will  cover  tw  ce  the  surface,  and  when  repaint¬ 
ing  is  required  forms  the  beet  possible  base  for 
subsequent  coats.  There  are  two  kinds  on  the 
market,  that  made  by  the  old  Dutch  process, 
which  has  been  the  standard  paint  for  centuries, 
and  requires  upwards  of  four  months  in  prepara¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  very  heavy  white  powder,  dense 
and  impervious  to  light;  hence  its  great  covw- 
ing  properties  and  ability  to  hide  the  surface  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  other  is  made  by  quick 
process  in  a  few  days,  not  differing  greatly  in 
chemical  analyses,  but  much  lighter,  bulk  for 
bulk,  than  the  Old  Dutch  Process,  besides 
being  more  or  lees  crystalline  and  lacking 
opacity  and  covering  properties,  therefore,  re¬ 
quiring  three  coats  to  do  the  work  of  two  coats 
of  the  Old  Dutch  Process  lead,  rendering  60 
per  cent  more  labor  necessary. 

ECONOMY  AND  DURABILITY. 

We  have  shown  that,  gallon  for  gallon,  pure 
linseed  oil  and  pure  white  lead,  Old  Dutch 
Process,  is  the  cheapest  paint;  that  it  covers 
twice  the  surface  of  the  beet  of  other  paints; 
that  it  saves  in  labor ;  that  it  is  the  most  dura¬ 
ble,  and  as,  when  repainting  at  last  becomes 
necessary,  the  new  coat  can  be  applied,  without 
removing  the  old  paint  by  burning  and  scraping, 
it  is  the  most  desirable.  When,  as  a  property- 
owner,  you  decide  to  paint  your  house,  and 
wish  to  practice  economy  and  obtain  durability, 
what  kind  of  paint  will  you  use  f 
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WE8LET  AND  SPENEB. 


[From  Thu  Lcthiban  Ritibw.] 

There  are  a  number  of  incidents  in  the  life  ol 
John  Wesley  that  are  quite  interesting  to  Luther¬ 
ans,  some  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  his  flrst  visit  to  Georgia  in  1736. 

He  graduated  at  the  University  of  Oxford, 
and  was  ordained  as  a  minister  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  His 
high  church  views  and  his  strict  application  of 
them  during  his  ministrations  in  Georgia  brought 
him  into  difficulties,  and  his  refusal  to  admit 
Beliius,  the  Lutheran  pastor  of  the  Sataburgers, 
to  the  Lord’s  table,  because  he  had  not  been 
baptised  by  a  minister  who  had  been  episcopally 
ordained,  appears  in  strange  contrast  with  his 
subsequent  views,  when  he  had  attained  a  more 
profound  knowledge  and  experience  in  spiritual 
life. 

After  be  returned  to  England  from  Georgia 
in  1738,  he  attended  a  meeting  of  Moravians  in 
London,  where  Luther’s  preface  to  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans  was  read.  He  was  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  by  it,  and  “experienced  such  a  change 
of  religious  feeling  that,  notwithstanding  all 
his  previous  zeal,  he  ever  afterwards  regarded 
this  as  the  time  of  his  conversion.’’  Of  this  he 
wrote  in  bin  journal:  “I  felt  my  heart  strangely 
warmed.  I  felt  I  diJ  trust  in  Christ,  Christ 
alone,  for  salvation,  and  an  assurancs  was  given 
me  that  he  had  taken  away  my  sins,  even  mine, 
and  saved  me  from  the  law  of  sin  and  death.’’ 


By  his  subsequent  visit  to  Herrnhut,  the  seat 
of  the  Moravians  in  Germany,  and  hie  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  Count  Zinzendorf,  and  Pietistic  Lu¬ 
therans  in  Germany,  he  attained  enlarged  experi¬ 
ence  and  views  in  carrying  on  hie  evangelistic 
work  in  England. 

There  is  a  remarkable  similarity  between  the 
work  and  career  of  Wesley  in  England  and 
Spener  in  Germany.  Wesley  was  a  regularly 
oraained  minister  of  the  Anglican  Churcm,  and 
carried  on  his  pietistic  revival  work  within  that 
Church,  from  which  he  never  w  thdrew.  He 
and  bis  preachers  were  denounced  and  violently 
opposed  and  persecuted  for  their  revival  preach¬ 
ing  and  prayer  meetings  by  some  of  the  clergy, 
and  repeated  efforts  were  made  by  them  to  expel 
him  from  the  Established  Church.  But  he 
always  declared  hie  belief  in  the  doctrines  of 
that  Church  as  founded  on  the  Word  of  God, 
and  maintained  that  the  difference  between  him 
and  his  clerical  accusers  was,  that  by  hie 
preaching  and  efforts  be  sought  to  bring  sinners 
to  Christ  and  to  awaken  vital  piety  in  the  hearts 
and  lives  of  men. 

Spener’e  work  and  career  in  the  Lutheran 
Church  of  Germany,  as  just  stated,  was  similar 
to  that  of  Wesley  in  the  Church  of  England. 
Dead  formalism  and  carnal  security,  with  strict 
professions  of  orthodoxy,  generallv  prevailed, 
with  little  evidence  of  spiritual  life.  Spener’e 
earnest  evangelical  preaching  awakened  sinners 
and  formalists,  many  souls  were  converted, 
prayer-meetings  (Erhanung  Stunden)  were  held, 
and  wherever  he  and  other  pietistic  ministers 
declared  the  Gospel  of  living  faith  in  Christ, 
extensive  revivals  occurred,  and  the  entire 
liVangeiical  Church  of  Germany  was  awakened 
to  a  new  and  higher  state  of  spiritual  life. 

Thus  was  ushered  in  the  Pietistic  Era  of  the 
Church  of  the  Reformation,  which  all  Luther¬ 
ans  of  the  present  day  regard  and  point  to  as  the 
most  bleesed  in  its  history.  Spener  and  Prancke 
and  their  associates  are  now  lauded  for  the 
mighty  spiritual  work  which,  under  God,  they 
accomplished  in  awakening  the  dead  Church  in 
the  Fatherland  to  spiritual  life  and  activity. 

And  yet,  like  Wesley  in  England,  Spener  in 
Germany  was  denounced,  traduced,  oppoc^  and 
persecuted  by  the  formalistic  clergy  during  his 
active  evangelistic  career.  Thus  tne  paradoxes 
of  history  repeat  themselves.  The  children  of 
those  who  stoned  the  prophets  of  God  in  their 
day,  delight  to  build  their  sepulchers  and  glorify 
their  work  in  succeeding  generations! 
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PRATERS  IN  TIRE  OF  WAR. 

The  Post- Express  of  Rochester  takes  from  a 
Scotch  Manual  of  Prayers  for  the  Army  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts.  Here  is  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  “Prayer  for  Daily  Use’’ : 

Almighty  God,  who  hast  called  us  to  be  sol¬ 
diers,  help  us,  we  beseech  thee,  to  be  loyal  to 
thee,  obedient  to  our  .commanders,  and  valiant 
for  our  country.  Give  us  strength  in  hardship, 
patience  in  privation,  courage  in  peril, Jand  hope 
in  death.  Make  us  earnest  in  striving  against 
the  enemies  of  our  souls.  Increase  our  faith 
that  we  may  be  able  to  do  all  things  through 
Christ  who  strenglheneth  us.  Preserve  us  from 
those  spiritual  dangers  to  which  we  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  exposed,  from  the  snares  of  idleness,  the 
seductions  of  wicked  example,  the  temptations 
of  lust,  intemperance  and  profaneness.  Deliver 
us  from  every  evil  work,  and  lead  us  into  thy 
heavenly  Kingdom. 

In  the  prayer  for  use  Before  a  Battle,  occurs 
the  following  passage : 

Teach  our  hands  to  war,  make  our  arms 
strong,  and  guide  us  with  might  in  the  battle. 
Deliver  us,  if  it  be  thy  will,  from  wounds  and 
death,  and  grant  us  the  victory.  Remove  fear 
far  from  us,  and  enable  us  to  quit  us  like  men. 
Prosper  the  just  cause  of  God,  and  bring  us 
forth  in  safety  from  the  midst  of  our  enemies. 
Give  now,  O  Lord,  peace  to  those  of  us  who 
will  fall  in  the  battle.  Prepare  all  such  for 
death.  Subdue  the  rage  of  battle  in  them  be¬ 
fore  they  die,  that  they  may  die  in  peace  of 
spirit  with  thee  and  with  all  men.  In  the  exul¬ 
tation  of  victory  keep  us  within  the  bounds  of 
purity,  sobriety,  and  of  the  Christian  victor’s 
joy,  lest  we  forget  thee  and  the  duties  we  owe 
to  all  men 

Here  is  a  prayer  for  the  Army  and  Navy, 
given  by  Jeremy  Taylor,  from  a  special  office  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  1597 : 

O  Almighty  Lord  God  of  hosts,  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  and  the  everlasting  Counsellor,  we  hum¬ 
bly  beseech  thee  so  to  conduct,  encourage  and 
defend  our  armies  and  fleets  with  thy  mighty 
arm,  and  thy  wise  providence,  that  what  they 
shall  attempt  or  take  in  hand  may  be  prosperous 
and  blessed.  Direct  and  lead  them  all  in  safety, 
strengthen  their  governors  and  leaders  with 
sound  counsel  and  wise  conduct,  the  officers  and 
soldiers  with  ready  obedience  and  valiant  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  bless  their  conflicts  with  signal  victories; 
give  them  blessed  opportunities  of  effecting  the 
purposes  df  peace  and  justice  with  least  blood 
shed.  Preserve  them  from  contagious  diseases, 
from  the  violence  of  sword  and  sickness,  from 
evil  accidents,  or  crafty  designs,  from  treachery 
or  surprise,  from  carelessness  of  their  duty, 
and  from  all  irreligion,  from  confusion  or  fear, 
from  mutiny  and  disorder.  Give  them  a  happy 
and  an  honorable  return,  that  we  being  defended 
from  our  enemies,  may  rejoice  in  thy  mercies, 
and  thy  church  may  give  thee  thanks  in  the 
days  of  peace,  and  all  th^  people  may  worship 
thee  in  a  holy  religion,  giving  thee  praise  snd 
honor  and  glory  forever  in  eternal  ages,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  Amen. 


CHRISTIAN  WORK  IN  CAMP. 

The  Christian  work  done  in  our  camps  is  the 
subject  ol  an  illustrated  article  in  The  Outlook: 

“The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has 
sent  workers  down  here,  who  soon  established 
places  of  meeting,  so  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  weeks  after  the  troops  began  to  gather 
here,  at  least  three  services  a  week  were  being 
held  in  the  seven  separate  camps  in  and  near 
Tampa. 

General  Howard— an  old  campaigner  himself 
— Mr.  Dwight  L.  Moody,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Dixon 
came  down  to  start  the  work.  Mr.  Sankey  came 
later  for  two  weeks,  and  traveled  about  from  one 
camp  to  another  with  his  organ  in  a  cart. 
Clergymen  from  neighboring  towns  and  the  regi¬ 
mental  chaplains  co-operated,  and  soon  the  work 
was  in  full  swing. 

The  soldiers  responded  like  men  who  were 
starved.  Never  have  evangelists  met  with  more 
encouragement.  There  was  no  need  to  go  out 
into  the  highways  for  lack  of  guests  bioden  to 
the  feast.  The  great  tabernacle  at  Tampa  was 
crowded  every  night  when  the  service  began,  at 
six-thirty,  just  after  “retreat.”  The  seats  were 
filled.  Men  stood,  and  lay  upon  the  ground  out¬ 
side.  Hymn  after  hymn  was  sung,  and  all  who 
knew  the  hymns  (and  it  is  surprising  how  many 
did)  swelled  the  chorus  until  it  rose  and  re¬ 
sounded  among  distant  tents  and  lamp-fires,  and 
drew  others  irresistibly  within  the  fold. 

Hundreds  have  not  been  ashamed  to  acknowl¬ 
edge  their  Christianity,  and  have  eagerly  pressed 
forward  to  receive  the  literature  which  has  been 
distributed  among  them.  Fifty  thousand  tracts 
and  sermons,  ten  thousand  song -books,  and 
eleven  thousand  Testaments  have  been  given 
out.  Many  more  thousands  could  be  used  in 
this  way.  When  one  of  the  preachers  was  dis¬ 
tributing  Testaments,  the  crowd  around  him  was 
so  great  and  so  clamorous  that  he  was  almost 
carried  off  his  feet.  Finally  one  of  the  men 
called  out:  “Look  out,  you  fellers,  or  you’ll 
knock  the  parson  down  I  1” 
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Persons  traveling  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
on  one  of  the  New  York  Central’s  twenty-four  hour 
trains,  have  an  exhibition  of  landscapes  unequaled 
elsewhere. 

First, — There  are  142  miles  of  rjyer  and  mountain 
scenery  between  New  York  and  Albany,  including 
the  Catskill  Mountains  and  the  ever-varying  pictures 
of  the  historic  Hudson  River. 

Second, — The  Mohawk  Valley,  which  for  more 
than  two  hundred  years  has  been  celebrated  in  song 
and  story  for  its  exquisite  beauty. 

A  copy  of  a  48-page  folder  on  the  Adirondack  Monotaln 
Region,  with  complete  map  in  colora,  will  he  lent  free, 
postpaid,  on  recemt  of  a  two-cent  stamm  by  George  H. 
Daniels,  General  Passenger  Agent,  Grand  Central  Station, 
New  York. 
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HOUSE^LU. 

Fob  Pbsservimo  Fruit. — Now  that  the  fiuit 
seaion  has  begun  and  all  good  houeekeepers  are 
beginning  to  think  of  their  winter  euppliee  the 
following  general  directions  seem  eo  good  that 
we  copy  them  from  The  Country  Gentleman  : 

The  richest  and  most  delicate  flavors  cannot 
be  produced  with  inferior  fruit  or  sugar ;  neither 
from  the  choicest  kinds  unless  proper  methods, 
vessels  and  utensils  are  employed. 

Sugar  is  used  in  canning  to  impart  a  more 
delicious  flavor  to  the  fruit,  and  has  no  “keep¬ 
ing  power.”  The  thorough  expulsion  of  the 
air,  and  jars  and  rubbers  so  perfect  that  it  can 
not  afterwards  force  its  way  in,  are  what 
‘‘keei»”  it. 

It  is  better  to  pare  with  a  silver  knife,  for 
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makes  your  mouth  water.  ^ 

C  They  look  ^ood,  they  taste  good,  and  being  j 
▼  smoked  over  old-fashioned  green  hickory  wood  ^ 
after  a  manner  only  learned  by  50  years*  ex-  j 
perience.  they  are  the  brightest  in  appearance  W 
as  well  as  the  most  delicious  in  flavor.  ^ 

Only  the  most  select  stock  is  put  up,  as  T 
unlike  most  other  houses,  we  do  not  sell  the  J 
best  parts  to  other  dealers,  and  pack  the  re-  T 
mainder.  Nothing  but  the  choicest  meat  is  j 
used  by  us.  If  It’s  DOLD’S  It’s  the  BEST.  T 
If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  them,  refuse  all  J 
substitutes,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  see  r 
you  are  supplied.  Genuine  always  bears  our  J 
»  trade  mark,  cured  exclusivei.v  by  T 

PACKING  CO.,  Buffalo,  N 
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fruit  will  Bometimee  diwxilor  btfore  it  can  be 
flnisbed  and  dropped  in  cold  water. 

The  akina  of  peachea  and  plume  may  be  eaaily 
removed  by  pouring  boiling  water  over  the  fruit, 
but  only  a  few  abould  be  taken  at  one  time, 
and  they  ahould  be  almoat  immediately  plunged 
into  cold  water,  to  prevent  eoftening. 

The  pita  of  cherries  and  peachea  and  the  cores 
of  pears  impart  a  richness  and  delicacy  of  flavor 
that  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 

There  is  more  pectine  (gelatinous  matter) 
around  the  cores  and  skin  of  all  kinds  of  fruit 
than  in  any  other  part,  and  in  making  jelly 
neither  should  be  discarded. 

Knots,  black  spots,  sterna  and  blossom  ends 
should  never  be  left  on  fruit  when  making  jelly. 

After  once  coming  to  a  boil,  fruit  should  cook 
slowly. 

A  more  delicious  flavor  is  imparted  to  peaches 
if  I  he  syrup  is  made  of  water  in  which  half  the 
pits  have  been  boiled,  and  the  fruit  will  be 
firmer  if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  cold 
syrup  over  night,  before  it  is  cooked. 

Pears  and  quinces  should  be  cooked  till  tender 
in  clear  water,  before  they  are  put  in  syrup. 

Green  ginger,  lemon,  vanilla  or  other  flavor¬ 
ing  should  only  be  used  with  fruit  that  is  rather 
devoid  of  flavor,  as  citron,  watermelon  and  some 
varieties  of  pears  and  apples. 

A  teaspoonful  of  sliced  ginger  root  is  suBScient 
for  a  quart  of  fru  it. 

Large  Siberian  crab-apples  have  lees  “crab 
bedneas,  ”  and  so  make  pleasanter  jelly  and 
preserves  than  the  smaller  variety. 

Elqual  quantities  of  plums  and  crab  apples 
make  a  delicious  marmalade. 

Peaches  will  not  make  jelly  that  infirm  enough 
to  retain  its  shape  when  turned  out  of  the  mold ; 
but  it  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  sorts  for  cake, 
pudding,  etc. 

By  adding  a  few  pits  to  the  skin  of  peaches 
and  boiling  them  in  as  little  water  as  will  cover 
them,  an  excellent  jelly  may  be  made. 

Equal  quantities  of  grape  and  quince  akins 
make  delicious  jelly. 

Jelly  cannot  be  re- boiled  without  making  it 
darker-colored  and  injuring  its  delicate  flavor. 

Properly  made  jelly  is  sure  to  keep  perfectly, 
if  the  top  is  covered  with  paraffine,  and  after¬ 
wards  with  paper  pasted  down  closely  at  the 
sides. 

All  that  is  placed  in  glass  vessels  should  be 
covered  with  paper  to  exclude  the  light.  The 
latter  not  only  causes  diecoloration,  but  injures 
the  flavrr  of  canned  fruit. 

It  should  be  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place. 

When  canned  with  only  enough  sugar  to  be 
palatable,  it  is  healthful  as  well  as  appetizing, 
and  BO  should  not  be  considered  a  company  dish. 

Margaret  Saunders. 

Filets  op  Pompano  au  Gratin.— Uce  red  fish 
or  trout  as  well  as  pompano.  Split  the  fish  in 
two,  lengthwise,  and  remove  the  bone  and  skin. 
Then  cut  the  fish  into  stripe;  season  these  with 
salt,  pepper,  and  butter;  roll  them  up,  and  if 
necessary  tie  them,  to  keep  them  in  shape.  Put 
them  in  a  pan  with  a  gill  of  white  wine,  or  a 
gill  of  hot  water;  but  the  wine  is  better.  Add 
a  blade  of  mace;  strew  over  them  a  layer  of 
bread  crumbs.  Add  to  this  a  liberal  quantity 
of  the  sweetest  butter,  and  put  in  a  hot  oven 
for  twenty  minutes. 

Currant  Meringue  Pie. — Line  two  pie  pans 
with  a  rich  short  crust,  prick  with  a  fork  and 
bake  to  a  very  light  brown.  When  cool,  fill  with 
the  following  and  bake  in  a  very  slow  oven. 
Beat  the  whitee  of  three  eggs  until  stiff,  add 
gradually  one  cupful  granulated  sugar  and  one 
pint  of  currants.  Drop  from  a  pastry  bag  if 
desired ;  the  effect  will  be  very  pleasing. 

Cherry  Pudding. —Four  eggs,  one  cupful 
sugar,  one  cupful  pounded  and  sifted  rusks, 
three  cupfuls  perfect  cherries  unseeded,  one  half 
lemon.  Beat  the  yolks  of  eggs  with  the  sugar 
until  very  light,  add  flavoring  and  one  half  of 
the  crumb,  the  remainder  mix  with  the  cherries ; 
next  fold  in  lightly  the  stiff-beaten  whites  and 
lastly  the  cherries  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  in 
a  spring  form  if  possible  Can  be  eaten  warm 
with  a  sauce  or  cold  as  a  cake. 

Currant  and  Red  Raspberry  Tart.— Cur¬ 
rants  and  red  raspberries  are  one  of  our  most 
pleasing  combinations  of  fruit,  equally  delicious 
cooked  or  uncooked,  in  jellies  or  preserves,  or 
as  a  tilling  for  pastry.  Make  a  pastry  dough  of 
one-half  pound  flour,  one  ounce  susar,  six  ounces 
butter  and  four  yolks  or  two  whole  eggs.  Roll 
out  and  line  pudding  form.  Fill  with  four  eggs, 
one  cupful  sugar,  one  quart  fruit,  one  half  cup¬ 
ful  flour.  Beat  the  yolks  and  sugar  until  light, 
fold  in  the  stiff  beaten  whitee,  and  lastly,  the 
fruit  mixed  with  the  flour.  Cover  with  a  lattice 
work  of  pastry  strips.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
until  the  crust  is  done.  Sprinkle  with  powdered 
sugar.  Serve  either  warm  or  cold. — AmeMa 
Sulibacker  in  What  To  Eat. 


A  MABTTB  TO  SPANISH  TTBANNT. 

A  remarkable  story  is  published  in  London  in 
reference  to  one  of  the  many  incidents  that  have 
gone  to  fill  to  the  brim  the  cup  of  Spain’s  in¬ 
iquity.  Don  Jose  Rizal,  a  nobly  born  Caa- 
tillian,  with  a  turn  for  poetry  lived  on  his 
estates  in  Manila,  and  had  ample  opportunity 
for  studying  the  methods  of  his  countrymen  as 
colonial  rulers.  His  sympathies  were  enlisted 
on  the  side  of  the  revolution,  and  he  gave  ex¬ 
pression  to  them  in  verses  which  spread  rapidly 
through  the  island  The  military  governor 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  these  utterances 
were  treasonable,  and  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
poet  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage  with  Louise 
Taufers,  the  daughter  of  the  German  Consul- 
General.  He  was  at  once  placed  on  board  the 
cruiser  Cortilla  and  sent  to  Barcelona.  There  a 
court-martial  speedily  settled  the  business  by 
sentencing  him  to  be  shot.  At  this  juncture^ 
Fraulein  Taufers  arrived  on  the  scene,  and  the 
general  in  command  was  induced  to  allow  tbs 
unhappy  pair  to  be  married  before  the  sentence 
was  carried  out.  In  the  morning  of  March 
29tb,  the  ceremony  tcok  place,  and  five  minutes 
later  Don  Jose,  who  had  passed  hie  last  night 
in  writing  a  poem,  “Mi  ultimo  pensamient^” 
was  marched  off  to  the  barrack -square  and  died 
with  heroic  courage. 


How’s  This  1 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHBNEY  &  CO.,  Propa,  Toledo,  a 

We,  the  underslxned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligation  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Truax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Waloino,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Price 
75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimonials  free. 


of thejffair 


is  indicxted  by  Hs  condition.  When 
the  naiur.  t  secretions  decrease;  •when 
die  hair  becomes  dry,  splits  at  the 
ends  and  comes  oat  incombing;  •when 
the  gloss  disappears  and  the  hair  be¬ 
comes  gray  or  faded,  the  ill  health  of 
die  hair  is  indicated.  The  success  of 
AYER'S  HAIR  VIGOR  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  it  restores  the  hair-pro¬ 
ducing  organs  to  their  natural  •oigor. 
It  encourages  and  promotes  the  secre¬ 
tions  of  die  hair  follicles,  and  thus 
gray  or  faded  hair  regains  its  original 
^  color,  new  growth 

C  J  begins,  and  tost  lus- 

ire  is  restored. 


A  IWVC 

<7li/efs 

J^air 

Vt£for 

for  fifteen  years.  Itcauses 
the  hair  to  keep  its  natural 
color  and  is  a  jrasitlve  cure 
for  baldness.”  —  T.  B. 
WEYANT,  Weyant,  Pa. 


»?@Drl5AACrH0HI50|ij.EYEWATER 


N  S  UM  PTION 


The  guiding  star  of  candy  lovers 
is  the  famous  name  of  Whitman. 
The  excellence  of 


WHITMAN’S 


Chocolates  and  Confections 


has  made  them  famous  everywhere. 

Ael-  •  .J 
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EVERYONE  CAN  SECURE 


A  FREE 


COPY 


OF 


The  New  Atlas  of  the  World 


JUST  PUBLISHED  BY  RAND  &  HcNALLY. 


159  Pages  of  Maps  of  the  Countries  of  the  World, 
including  Cuba,  Philllpine  Islands,  Porto  Rico,  Cape 
Verde  Isles,  the  West  Indies,  Alaska  and  Spain. 
Every  map  corrected  up  to  date.  To  anyone  sending  us 


$3.00,  with  a  New  Subscription, 


We  will  deliver  this  Atlas,  expressage  paid.  In  these 
exciting  times  no  one  can  read  intelligently  without  an 
up  to-date  atlas.  We  can  furnish  a  limited  number  of 
these  atlases  on  above  conditions.  Address 


THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 


\ 


156  Kifth.  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK 
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$40  and  35 


OVER  t  MILE  FASTER  IN  THE  HOUR.  | 

OVER  10^  ADVANTAGE  IN  HILL  CLIMBING.  4 


BEVEL-CEAR 

CHAINLESS 

BICYCLES, 


It  is  generally  admitted  by  those  who  have  ridden 
them  that  Columbia  Bevel-Gear  Chainless  bicycles  are 
over  a  mile  faster  in  the  hour  on  ordinary  roads  than 
chain  driven  machines,  and  that  they  have  lo  per  cent, 
advantage  in  hill  climbing. 


Columbia  Chain  Wheels, 
Hartford  Bicycles, 
Vedette  Bicycles, 


^  POPE  MFC.  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn.  Z 


Adiro.d.rk.  j 


B.  T.  BABBITT’S 

BEST  BAKING  POWDER 

Ab  the  originitlor  of  Yeast  or  Baking  Powders  in  1849,  1  was 
for  many  years  the  largest  manufacturer  of  this  class  of  goods, 
until,  through  the  competition  from  cheap  and  adulterated  articles, 
the  alternative  presented  itself  of  either  offering  a  similar  quality 
of  goods  or  abandoning  the  field.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  for  years 
I  have  been  out  of  the  market ;  but  now,  through  a  revulsion  of 
public  sentiment  against  adulterated  goods,  I  am  enabled  to  offer  a 
new  powder,  which  I  have  been  experimenting  with  and  perfect¬ 
ing  during  the  interim. 

I  recommend  this  powder  as  absolutely  pure— it  contains  neither 
alum,  lime,  or  other  injurious  substances,  and  is  unexcelled  by 
any  in  the  market. 

The  illustration  in  this  advertisement  is  a  reduced 
reproduction  ot  a  beautiful  artist’s  proof  etching.  The 
regular  size  is  14x28  inches. 

I  will  send  this  Etching  FREE 

upon  receipt  ot  25  Best  Soap  Wrapper  trademarks, 
or  ten  1776  Soap  Powder  trademarks,  or  the  coupons  found  in  the 
cane  of  our  Beet  Baking  Powder.  Enclose  2c.  stamp  for  postage. 

Be  particular  and  use  only  the  following  address : 

“  Dept.  30,”  P.  O.  Box  2917,  New  York  City 

BE  WISE  !  USE  THE  BEST  !  IT  PAYS  ! 


SOAP 


AN  AfiSOLUTCLT  PURt.SNOW.WMITC.rLOATINO  .SOAP  TOR  TOILET  BATH  NURSERY  ANDHNE 
UUNPPY  WORK.  CLEAN.SE.^  THOROUfiHLY  AND  LEAVES  THE  SKIN  SOET  ASVELVCI. 

ADMAI I  A1 IWIADV  ^ 

/Art/  \v/UlVv5  LAUlil/ril  Soap  made  for hou5ehold  us*. Ov&lcakr.filjfhe  hand 

AR/HOURS  KITQ1CN  BROWN 
ARA\OUR;SA\OnifDG[RMN 
ARMOUR  S  WASHING  POWDER 

wo.'thin^  rompounds.  eli«ir»  elc  It  i»  the  petferfion  of  quick- 
acting.  Iabur>5aving  "Hean.sprs” 


The  Jackson  Sanatorium 


DANSVILLE,  N.  Y. 


A  Magnificent  Health  Inatl- 
tntlon  eatabllahed  In  1858;  open 
All  the  year.  On  the  Delaware 
LackswannA  &  Western  RaII- 
roAd,  A  night's  ride  from  New 
York  City  and  two  hoars  from 
Buffalo.  PIre  Proof  Main  Build¬ 
ing.  All  modem  Improve¬ 
ments  ;  service  highest  grade. 
If  seeking  health  or  rest,  do 
not  fail,  before  deciding,  to 
write  for  illastrated  litera¬ 
ture. 


The'Moliere 
Thermo-Electric  Bath 

Has  for  fifteen  years  been  the 
leading  Therapeutic  Bath  at 

THE  JACKSON 

SANATORIUM 


In  the  treatment  of  Rheuma¬ 
tism,  Gout,  Bright’s  Disease, 
Affections  of  Stomach  and 
Bowels,  Neurasthenia,  and 
other  Nervons  Disorders,  In- 
eqnalitiee  of  the  drcnlatlon, 
etc.,  etc.  Send  for  the  litera¬ 
ture  of  the  Bath  and  the  Sana- 
torinm,  addressing 


J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  M.D.,  Secretary, 

BOX  204.  Oansville,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y. 


